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I. 


N the late summer-time, after the fervid heat and impetuous thun- 
der-storms had given way to the genial warmth and gentle moisture 
which made all growing things put on new life, in verdant mockery 

of the fast-approaching winter, Pére Louis Noel’s garden was the sweet- 
est spot in all Assumpsit. His grapes—no one else in the Aroostook 
country has ever succeeded in growing such robust vines—hung in a 
purple glow of amazing prodigality on the artful terraces which his 
own clever and painstaking hands had thrown up to catch the chary 
sunlight of that northern region, and the whole atmosphere of the 
place—and as far beyond as the generous breezes could waft it—was 
heavy with the grateful fragrance of gilly-flowers and potherbs. 

It was long and narrow and descended gradually. It ended ab- 
ruptly in a precipitous height overhanging the river, which was in its 
various phases either a mad torrent or a limpid stream which the brown- 
legged children of Assumpsit crossed on stepping-stones. In the middle 
of the garden, and extending from the Priest’s low-roofed cottage to 
the very brink of the precipice, was a wide, straight path, flanked on 
each side by flower-beds bordered with chives and flaunting valiantly 
great masses of gorgeous annuals—gaudy marigolds, clumps of spicy 
four-o’-clocks, and a wealth of odor-distilling loveliness. Stone steps, 
the patient handiwork of Pére Noel himself, made the descent from one 
plateau to another an easy undertaking, and the terraces were given 
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up to many rows of skilfully trimmed vines and symmetrical beds of 
vegetables, so tastefully arranged and so thrifty in their growth that 
they contributed much to the charm of the spot. At the bottom of the 
walk, and almost overlooking the steep, stood a rude oratory, which Pére 
Louis had built, of cedar posts and birch-bark, with an overhanging 
thatch of pine-boughs. Inside of it were seats, a table, and a prie-dieu, 
all made of gray birch-sticks. 

Searcely less savory was the garden of Sister Agatha McGahan, 
adjoining, though it was far less scrupulously kept, and bore evidence, 
by the presence of more than one unprofitable growth, of the incomplete 
handiwork of those among the Sister’s pupils whose obnoxious disci- 
pline it was to be allotted tasks therein. 

At heart, though no belittling word had ever passed his careful 
lips, Pére Noel had a poor opinion of the Sister’s gardening. It even 
disturbed him—much to his own regret and self-recrimination—that 
she should have the desire to engage in what he regarded as such a 
serious undertaking. “ Better a wilderness of thistles, heaven sown, 
than a puerile toying with nature,” he had more than once admitted 
to his own inner consciousness; but he had never withheld ‘an item of 
the advice concerning seasons and crops and soils which she persisted 
in demanding and as faithfully neglected to follow. 

Sister Agatha was apparently satisfied with her experiment. When 
she gazed upon the trim perfection of her neighbor’s bower, she was 
not made uncomfortable by the indisputable outlawry of her own vine 
and fig-tree. Though her mignonette and sweet basil were rampant, 
they were quite as fragrant as Pére Noel’s, and when she reflected upon 
the never-ending toil and oversight which were necessary to produce 
such splendid results she was wont to remark: “TI have all of the sweet 
and none of the bitter; besides, my garden is a reformatory for my 
offending pupils.” 

Madame Noel, the Father’s silver-haired little mother, was far less 
generous than her son in her estimate of Sister Agatha’s husbandry. 
The contrast between the gardens was too cruel to be borne silently, 
she was accustomed to declare at all times and in all places, and her 
criticism lost none of its vigor when the Sister herself chanced to be 
present. 

When he overheard these plain-spoken words, Pére Noel’s kindly 
disposition would not permit him to let them stand unqualified. 

“It is her zeal, my little mother,” he always insisted. 

Madame Noel, however, had not yet learned to love Sister Agatha, 
and this fact alone made her less forbearing than she might have been. 
under more favorable conditions. 

“She should never have bought the place,” she argued vest 
“It is not to be expected that a woman who has once lived in a religious: 
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community should be seized with a desire to make a home for herself. 
It has @ worldly look that cannot fail to bring reproach upon her. It 
is as if she had lost faith in the ability of Providence to care for her.” 

“ But she is no longer under the obligation of her vows. She may 
with propriety become the owner of an estate if she wishes,” reminded 
Pére Noel, still scrupulous in his desire to be even a little more than 


just. 
“Then why does she still wear the habit? She is a bundle of incon- 


sistencies, my son.” 

“It is of use to her; it insures her a certain protection and respect 
in this new country. I advised her to retain it, slightly modified.” 

“ But she will need the money hereafter,” still urged Madame, who 
was, in fact, quite willing to interpose an endless criticism of the Sis- 
ter’s methods. “ When she can no longer teach, what comfort can she 
find in the little house and slovenly garden? She should have put out 
her money at interest. She is not prudent—your Sister Agatha.” 

“ Do not forget her zeal,” Pére Noel implored. He knew best of all 
how futile it was to have an ambition to check the vehement torrent of 
his mother’s speech. 

There was one extenuating circumstance, however, which she could 
find for Sister Agatha’s condonation, and when she desired to put an 
end to her fault-finding diatribe she was accustomed to call upon it to 
come forth and take its place as her triumphant finale. 

“ But really, poor thing, what must one expect of an Irish woman ?” 
she would ask, with the shrug of her small shoulders which implied so 
much and disclosed so little. “No one feels for her the pity that I 
feel; for, alas, my poor dead husband’s mother was an Irish woman!” 

At this Pére Louis would beam upon her with a smile that was full 
of love and veneration. Next to his faith, and placed reverently in a 
niche just above his beloved garden, stood the tiny, shrivelled creature 
who still made his home the most agreeable spot in his celibate life. 
as dainty and immaculate within as were his charming terraces with- 
out. 
He had been a missionary priest in the Aroostook wilds for more 
than a qtidrter of a century, and he had already passed his thirtieth 
year when he was ordained. His widowed mother had accompanied 
him into the wilderness, and since the very day of their coming she had 
been his tireless coworker and faithful adjutant. Stationed at As- 
sumpsit, he supplied, with more or less regularity, according to the 
condition of the frequently impassable roads, a dozen outlying stations. 
While he was absent from Assumpsit on the round of his periodical 
journeyings, his mother constituted herself his vicegerent and arbiter 
of matters theological in St. Sauveur’s parish. She shrank from no 
parochial duty short of saying mass, and probably would have shriven 
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i the conscience-stricken members of her son’s scattered flock to their 
} hearts’ content had they but solicited her ministrations. Upon adoring 
! 
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knees she made the humble temple spotless, and garnished its rude 
altars with the choicest cullings from the cherished garden. No hand 
a save hers ever fondled with pious misgiving or put carefully away with 
h decent awe the snowy linen and meagre vestments of the man who was 
i first of all her pastor and afterwards her son. As her own flesh and 
blood, the son she had clasped to her bosom, she would have exacted of 
him that he stand with uncovered head in his mother’s presence, but to 
his sacerdotal nature she yielded unbounded reverence. 

Besides Pére Louis and his mother, there were living in the Priest’s 
ii household two others—Euphémie, the daughter of his dead brother, 
and Philip, his mother’s adopted son, known to all Assumpsit as “ Mad- 
i ame’s Philip.” 

Sister Agatha McGahan was comparatively a newcomer in Assump- 
sit. For twelve years or thereabout she had taught the parochial school 
of St. Sauveur’s. Her success in this pioneer work had been so consid- 

erable that her savings—for the most part free-will offerings from her 
| satisfied patrons—had enabled her to purchase the small house adjacent 
to Pére Noel’s, which she was fortunate enough to secure at a fabu- 
lously low price, owing to the bankrupt condition of its shiftless owner. 
} Having acquired a title to the rather unattractive premises, she estab- 
Hi lished herself and her school therein, greatly stimulated thereto by the 
i unyielding opposition of Madame Noel, whom she neither admired nor 
} endeavored to placate. 

Sister Agatha’s life had not been a prosaic one. Her father had 
been a famous physician in Montreal, and in her early years she had 
contributed not a little to the social atmosphere of that alert and amuse- 
ment-loving metropolis. At the age of twenty she had already encoun- 
tered such a variety of experience as rarely falls to the lot of any woman, 
and at twenty-five she became serious and announced her determination 
to embrace the religious life. Sustained in her heroic venture by the 
sighs of her admirers and the regret of her parents, she professed with 
the gray nuns. 
| In the course of time her vocation became a matter of great 
4 doubt, both to herself and to her ecclesiastical superiors. It was 
t discovered that her interpretation of matters conventual was inclined 
i to be too radical. She did not find it difficult to perceive certain minor 
1 weaknesses which made of the order a less efficient agency for the pro- 
motion of religious fervor than she believed it should be, and she did 
if not fail to suggest more than one plan for its reformation. This, of 
Li course, was resented as a meddlesome innovation by those who were 
i devoted to the traditions of the order, and she was gently admonished 
| to leave the ungrateful task of reformation to others. Nothing daunted, 
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and confident of her capacity in this direction, she became restive and 
began to find the discipline a severer task on her perseverance than she 
had anticipated. 

When, therefore, it was made certain that the separation would 
cause her no regret, but, on the contrary, was ardently desired, she was 
graciously permitted to withdraw from her obligation and to go back 
into the world without prejudice or taint of any description. 

After mature deliberation, she decided to become a teacher in the 
Aroostook wilderness. During the progress of the investigations with 
reference to her profitable settlement she heard of Assumpsit, St. Sau- 
veur’s, and that Pére Noel was about to establish a parish school. 
Thitherward she sped, and she found it an easy matter to prevail on 
the gentle missionary to accept her services. 

A fortnight later she opened her school in the sacristy of St. Sau- 
veur’s Church and set forth a curriculum which had its beginning at 
the English alphabet and ended with the higher dogmatics. In an 
incredibly short time she made friends, and even achieved a certain 
popularity. Nor was her good repute as a teacher a fact current only 
among the scattered members of her own communion; she was even 
more influential among those whose spiritual interests were not in 
common with those of Pére Noel and her own. Still wearing a semi- 
religious habit, not especially unlike the one she had put aside, she 
moved in and out among the dwellers in that primeval country and 
added not a little to the charm and picturesqueness of its ways. 


II. 


Pere Nort was not the only pioneer apostle to the dwellers in 
Assumpsit. The Reverend David Austin, fresh from the seminary 
and burning with missionary zeal, followed close upon the Father’s 
venturesome footsteps. He entered upon his incumbency of the new 
parish of St. Michael Archangel during the latter half of the Priest’s 
first year as pastor of St. Sauveur’s. The following year he married 
lovely Isabel Hathaway, the only child of the one great man of the 
region. The next year brought him the blessedness of fatherhood and 
the control of old Simon Hathaway’s fortune. It was towards the 
close of that year that he began the building of the noble church which 
even now is not quite finished. 

Both the Reverend David Austin and Pére Noel were men who had 
been subjected to heroic trials, and the Rector of St. Michael Archan- 
gel’s had known a sorrow which at first crushed him with its sickening 
cruelty, but in the end made a saint of him. After the birth of his 
third child his wife had lost her reason, and one dreadful day the news 
came to him that she had thrown herself and her babe into the swollen 
river. The body of the poor lady was recovered and is at rest beneath 
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the stately church, but the boy she held in her pitiful embrace was not 
taken from the merciless torrent. 

This tragedy it was which, more than the flight of years, had made 
of the Rector of St. Michael Archangel’s a bent and prematurely aged 
man, who went about his duties and lived his life in the fashion of one 
who was waiting—not impatiently, indeed, but consoled and made con- 
tent by means unknown to less spiritual men. Together with Pére 
Noel, with whom he was on the best of terms, and who had long been 
accustomed to meet his advances in the most fraternal way, he enjoyed 
the distinction of being universally popular. His charity. unfettered 
by the chains of poverty, as was that of his brother priest, was bound- 
less and worked wonders among the poor of Assumpsit. Miss Thom- 
asina Bassett, the keen-witted and capable woman who presided over 
the domestic affairs of the Austin household, was in the habit of con- 
cluding her frequent eulogies of the Rector by remarking: “There 
will be something valuable lost out of this world when David Austin 


. leaves it for the other one.” Never in all Assumpsit had anyone been 


found to question the truth of her assertion. 

His grief had not made him selfish or walled up the flow of geniality 
which was so conspicuous a part of his temperament. The home of his 
children was haunted by no shadows. The sunlight of merry childhood 
had always made the rectory the rallying-point of all the joy and 
laughter that were so often denied admittance to the frugal and serious 
hearthstones of the descendants of the Acadians. 

Miss Thomasina Bassett, known and loved in Assumpsit as “ Aunt 
Tom,” was the promoter of most of the parish jollity, and the Rector 
was her silent though not less active abettor in lifting the gloom which 
otherwise must have fallen upon these simple-minded plodders in the 
Aroostook settlements. Aunt Tom’s popularity, therefore, was not 
bounded by the walls of the rectory, or even by the parish of St. Michael 
Archangel. Next to the two clergymen, she was the most important 
person in the village. Her coming into the wilderness antedated the 
advent of either Pére Noel or Mr. Austin, and was coincident with that 
of the Hathaways, to whom she was distantly related. She had elected 
to cast her lot in the Rector’s household when Isabel Hathaway made 
up her mind to marry the young missionary, and no temptation had 
ever been potent enough to dislodge her from what she persisted in 
declaring to be the very summit of her ambition. The children loved 
her and yielded her a cheerful obedience. The Rector had for her the 
most unbounded respect, and there was more than one woman in As- 
sumpsit who looked upon her as she sat bolt upright in the Rector’s 
pew on Sundays and envied her; but it was the envy that means no 
injustice and demands no exchange. 

Pére Noel, also, had been dealt a cruel blow. The affliction had 
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overtaken him just prior to the Rector’s sad chastening, which it in no 
wise resembled in awful realism or equalled in disastrous circumstance ; 
nevertheless, it had long been a genuine and ever-present grief to the 
gentle Priest. To a less simple and more unspiritual man the whole 
matter could have been little more than an annoyance—something to 
have inspired a temporary disquietude and a feeling of resentment; 
but to thie viean-hearted Christian it seemed the more unendurable 
because he, of all men, must not permit himself to indulge in resent- 
ment. It was an arrow that had pierced him at perhaps the most vul- 
nerable point his: self-denial had left exposed to assault, and it both 
grieved and humiliated him. 

It was the forcible partition and dismemberment of his cherished 
‘ garden. 

The vestry of St. Michael Archangel’s had long coveted a certain 
irregular corner at the foot of Pére Noel’s paradise which projected 
into the church-yard in the most inconsequent and unwarranted man- 
ner. It extended across the entire width of what was later Sister 
Agatha’s purchase, and made a zigzag incursion into the church-yard 
that could not have been described in surveyors’ terms. Many friendly 
overtures to obtain possession of this exasperating strip had been made 
to Pére Noel from time to time, but he had as persistently met them 
with a smiling refusal to curtail the greatest of his earthly luxuries. 
The spot, he laughingly protested, was the very cream of his posses- 
sions; its soil was the most productive, its vines were the surest of 
bringing their purple clusters to maturity, and its weeds, even, were 
less insistent. He admitted that the price offered was a temptation, 
but his wants were few and he could see no necessity for the sacrifice. 

By a fatality which seemed to be lying in wait to step in and destroy 
the amicable relations which had hitherto existed between these good 
Christians, a vestryman who was also a lawyer discovered—by merest 
accident, he always averred—that the Father’s title to this bit of land 
was defective and could be made of no value whatever. Having abun- 
dant leisure, and a disposition, withal, to set crooked matters straight, 
the lawyer proceeded to adjust the business according to his own idea 
of justice. By some method known to the law, and which must have 
been entirely satisfactory to his conscience,—for he was a markedly 
devout man,—he secured a clear title to the property and at once con- 
veyed it to the vestry in fee simple. 

Pére Noel, as became a man of his cloth, submitted humbly and 
straightway forgave; but it was long befére he could forget. Because, 
try as he might, he could not put out of his mind the indignity which 
had been inflicted upon him, was the reason, probably, why he took it 
to heart so sorrowfully. With infinite charity in his soul and a beauti- 


ful resignation in his looks and words, he at once set about the task of 
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reconstructing his despoiled boundaries; but the wound was in his 
heart, and he could only pray that time might heal it. 

He always felt grateful, however, that he had not at any time during 
the unwholesome business held Mr. Austin either directly or indirectly 
responsible. He was satisfied that the Rector was absolutely guiltless 
of any knowledge even of the transaction which he must have known 
would lacerate the tender feelings of his companion in solitude. 

At the time of Mr. Austin’s sad bereavement Pére Noel’s sympathy 
was poured out in unrestricted abundance. His sorrow was so genuine 
and his solicitude was so constant that even in the throes of his agony 
the Rector found comfort in the knowledge that he had so real a friend. 
The theological gulf, which must have yawned like an impassable chasm 
between most men under similar conditions, was between these two 
missionary priests only the merest shadow of a dividing-line, which one 
might leap without either fear or shame. 

Madame Noel neither forgave nor forgot. Her animosity was so 
far-reaching that it took in the entire parish of St. Michael Archangel. 
She persisted, in spite of her son’s pacific remonstrances, in holding 
Mr. Austin directly responsible for the loss of the land, and she looked 
with extreme disfavor upon the happy intimacy which existed between 
the priests, and which was even more fully exemplified in the cordial 
relations between the younger members of both households. She was 
inexorable in her resentment, and time worked little change in her 
vindictiveness, unless, indeed, it stimulated it. 

“Why should my Philip and your niece be taught to regard these 
pagans as their dearest friends?” she would demand reproachfully of 
her patient son. “ Why must they see nothing to detest in those who 
have robbed them of their heritage ?” 

“ But you forget, my little mother, that these innocent children were 
babes when the land was taken,” Pére Louis would reply soothingly. 
“ And let me remind you—alas! how many times, my mother—that 
Mr. Austin could have had no part in it.” 

But the implacable old Frenchwoman would not permit herself to 
discriminate. 

“Ts it not enough for me, your mother, to see you made the prey of 
these heretic vultures without being reprimanded for taking the part 
of my son? Mind you, Louis, they shall yet learn that it is not prudent 
to trifle with Madame Noel. Bear me witness, my son.” 

“Have charity—have a little charity. What is our miserable loss 
compared with what our neighbor has suffered ?” 

But the little old woman’s heart was as rugged as her speech was 
riotous. 

“Even this heathen priest, with all the Hathaway money at his 
command, shall not with impunity lay his covetous hand upon a man 
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of God. I, Perside Noel, will not permit it!” she would declare fran- 
tically. 
Then Pére Noel would desist and go his way sorrowfully. 


III. 


THE school which Sister Agatha established in the sacristy of St. 
Sauveur’s and afterwards transferred to the house she had bought was 
not long in attracting the attention and patronage of the more pros- 
perous citizens of Assumpsit and the surrounding country. 

Moreover, since the Reverend David Austin had never seen any 
fault in Pére Noel save his‘theology,—and he did not choose to make 
a point of that,—his example was followed by most of his parishioners, 
and when it was seen that he did not hesitate to extend the same broad 
recognition to the Priest’s new school-mistress, whose fitness he speedily 
acknowledged by intrusting his son and daughter to her supervision, 
every father in Assumpsit who could afford it was anxious to do likewise. 

Thus the children of Pére Noel’s household, Philip and Euphémie, 
became the every-day companions of Hathaway and Margaret Austin. 
Here they were together initiated into the polite mysteries of the far- 
distant world of which Sister Agatha had once been an inhabitant. As 
they grew in stature and knowledge, the expatriated Sister was able to 
banish every doubt concerning the genuineness of her present vocation ; 
she believed that she could discern the hand of Providence in her deter- 
mination to cast her lot in Assumpsit. 

The young Austins were fair, strong-limbed, and optimistic to the 
verge of fatalism—true Hathaways, for every Hathaway before their 
demented mother had lived as if life were not much else than a gigantic 
frolic. Euphémie, whom her grandmother’s constant effort had failed 
either to disturb or to influence, was tiny and plentifully endowed with 
all the small charms that make the Gallic child irresistible. She lost 
none of these graces as she approached womanhood, but added to their 
efficacy such abundant wit and engaging manners that she became, in 
course of time, the keen old Frenchwoman’s glory and despair. Mad- 
ame’s Philip was of the same age as Euphémie, and both were younger 
than Hathaway and Margaret. Philip was dark and serious, and he 
had never learned, as had the astute Euphémie, to receive with equal 
indifference both the caresses and reproaches of Madame Noel. He 
detested her endearments and resented her criticism. 

Big Hathaway Austin had been a willing slave to Euphémie’s pretty 
caprices since their early childhood, and when he arrived at the dignity 
of manhood his servitude was not less abject. He followed her about 
with adoring eyes, and the ingenuity she displayed in making it appear 
that his worship was nothing beyond her inherent right was the admi- 
ration of all Assumpsit. Philip and Margaret were close friends. The 
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warm-hearted girl was very fond of Madame’s adopted son—quite as 
fond, she was wont to declare, as she was of her stalwart brother. In 
return for her frank affection the taciturn boy gave her his fullest con- 
fidence and made of her the sympathizing depositary of his youthful 
woes and ambitions. 

It was Sister Agatha herself who first woke suddenly and found 
herself face to face with impending possibilities. She had been too 
acute an observer, she told herself with dismay, to fail to recognize 
certain maladies in their incipiency. She made up her mind that here, 
at last, had arisen a situation which was not unworthy of her best effort, 
and she determined to be prudent; but all her caution took flight at 
what she believed to be an alarming increase in the symptoms. Her 
perturbed imagination saw nothing more lamentable than the devotion 
of Hathaway Austin for Pére Noel’s niece, unless, indeed, it might be 
the friendship of the Rector’s daughter for Madame’s Philip. 

To her strong realization of the incongruity of the affair there was 
added presently a sense of humiliation because she could not put aside 
the wsthetic value of the situation. In the innermost recesses of her 
woman’s heart she felt a sudden revival of the interest which the old, 
old story possesses for its very own. 

“Tt is beautiful,” she admitted to herself. Then she became vexed 
and grew shamefaced over her weakness. 

At last she became convinced that her duty admonished her to break 
the silence and divide the responsibility. One morning, after a wake- 
ful night and untouched breakfast, she put on her close bonnet and 
long black veil and went over to the vestry-room of St. Michael Archan- 
gel’s, where she knew she could find the Rector, who sought at that 
place and hour the best inspiration for his next Sunday’s sermon. She 
entered without knocking, as is the genial custom in Assumpsit, and 
Mr. Austin, although a little startled by the sudden apparition, came 
forward and greeted her warmly. 

“Why, Sister Agatha!” he said, with a kindly look of surprise on 
his pale, ascetic face, “I am certainly very glad to see you!” 

As she did not at once find words to introduce the business which 
had brought her, he proceeded to make it easy for her. He gave her 
the chair in which he had been sitting and began to inquire after her 
own welfare and that of the school. Then, with a humorous twinkle 
in his eye, he said,— 

“I suppose I may look upon your appearance here as a return to 
first principles.” 

But she was too profoundly impressed with the weight of her errand 
to respond to his gentle raillery. 

“TI must speak to you about a very serious matter,” she said, com- 
pressing her lips firmly. 
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“Dear me! Shall I give you—let me give you a little water ora 
sip of wine,” he urged politely, alarmed at her agitation. 

“Tt is not necessary,” she went on hastily. “Mr. Austin, you must 
take your young people away from me.” 

He looked at her doubtfully, and could see that she was deeply in 
earnest. . 

“Why, Sister,” he said, “are you tired of them?” 

“Qh, no, no!” she exclaimed brokenly. “They are dearer to me 
than anything on earth should be. It is my love for them that brings 
me here. I come to warn you of impending danger—disaster. Have 
you seen nothing—nothing at all, Mr. Austin?” 

“No,” he replied simply, “ nothing at all.” 

Then she told him bluntly, and in as few words as she could, what 
she had come to tell, after which she rose and would have left him where 
he stood gazing abstractedly at the polished oaken floor. 

But he held out his thin hand appealingly. 

“Do not go—yet,” he begged. “I am not sure that I quite under- 
stand what you have told me.” 

“Tt is by no means difficult to comprehend,” she said with slight 
impatience in her voice. “It should be stopped at once—the sooner 
the better. You must interfere, Mr. Austin.” 

“ Why—why must I interfere?” he demanded helplessly. 

“ Sister Agatha gave a great sigh and shook her head despairingly. 
‘There was a look of incredulous pity in her gray eyes. 

“ Pardon me, Sister Agatha,” he went on, flushing slightly. “I am 
sure—I feel that I am very stupid. Will you tell me why it must be 
stopped ?” 

“It seems incredible to me that you can see no reason why this 
unfortunate thing should be attended to immediately. Are you sure, 
Mr. Austin ?” 

“ Yes—yes; at this moment I—I cannot find a reason.” 

She fingered nervously the long rosary which hung from her belt. 

“Tf I had known,” she began, but did not finish; instead, she rose 
and proceeded to make a slight adjustment of her veil. 

“ Does it seem to you, Sister Agatha, that I ought to interfere with 
my son’s happiness—that is, as long as he is likely to come to no harm ?” 
asked the Rector, taking courage now that there was a prospect of 
relief. 

‘She shook her head deprecatingly. “I have made a blunder,” she 
said regretfully. “I should not have come to you. If I were you, | 
should rather die than see Hathaway, with all his fine prospects and 
splendid young manhood, in the pursuit of such a butterfly as Eu- 
phémie.” 

He stared at her confusedly. 
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“T have always rather—admired Euphémie,” he faltered. 

“ All men like her—and her kind,” she retorted sharply, “and they 
always will. Hathaway deserves more than the girl can ever be to 
him. No woman is too good for your son, Mr. Austin. No woman in 
Assumpsit is good enough for him.” 

“ Are you certain, Sister Agatha, that you do not overestimate my 
son’s perfection? I confess that I have not thus far discovered anything 
in him that would set him apart from his fellows. He is fairly intelli- 
gent, upright, healthy. r 

“He is the handsomest boy that I have ever seen!” she declared 
emphatically. 

The Reverend David Austin shook his head deprecatingly. 

“ Masculine beauty is hardly to be reckoned among the things most 
to be desired,” he said dryly. 

Sister Agatha remembered all at once that not a word had been said 
about the growing partiality shown by Margaret for the society of 
Madame Noel’s adopted son. 

“How would it please you,” she asked abruptly, “to have Philip 
Noel for your son-in-law ?” 

“ Ah,” he answered quickly, with an indrawn breath, “I cannot look 
upon so unlikely a thing with seriousness. I love the boy as if he were 
my son.” 

“ Should you love him less if he should develop the desire to enter 
your family ?” she persisted. 

“T do not know. Even to think of it seems preposterous. I do not 
like to think of it. He is younger than my daughter.” 

“Oh, yes—a little. But you need not fear that Madame’s Philip 
will ever marry your daughter, Mr. Austin. His career was long ago 
determined upon. Madame will make a priest of him.” 

“T should not regret to have him become a missionary. He will 
have all the qualities that have given us our heroes and martyrs.” 

“ He has so far shown little inclination for the religious life. He 
will not even talk about it.” 

“Who, then, can say how he will choose when the time comes ?” 

“ He will not be permitted to choose.” 

“It is the nineteenth century, however; one may not be constrained 
to do violence to his own praiseworthy inclinations. I do not look upon 
Pére Noel——” 

“It is not so much Pére Louis,” she interrupted; “it is rather 
Madame.” 

“ Ah!” he said reservedly. : 

As she was going she stood at the door long enough to say: 

“T have done my duty—half of it, at least. I shall have done it all 
when Pére Louis knows what you have heard from me. Then I shall 
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wash my hands of it and become as one who, having eyes, declines to 
use them for the purpose for which they were intended.” 

So saying, she passed noiselessly from his presence. He looked 
after her and saw her enter the Priest’s garden through the little gate 
which opened from her untidy premises. 


IV. 


Prre Noet., clad in cassock and biretta, was slowly moving up and 
down his central garden-path. He carried in his hand his well-thumbed 
breviary, and his lips were moving rapidly, though they emitted no 
sound. Every now and then he stopped and examined his text more 
closely, as if he had just then comprehended a meaning which hitherto 
had eluded him. He was so near the end of the first part of his daily 
office that he did not take his eyes off the book as Sister Agatha ad- 
vanced towards him. She stood a little way off until she saw him close 
his book and make the sign of the cross. Then she came forward at 
once and joined him. 

“Congratulate me,” he said jocosely, after consulting his watch. 
“T have been making a little time. I have already finished the first 
part of my office.” 

Sister Agatha was in no mood for badinage. Her unrestful night 
and her unsatisfactory experience with the Rector, resulting as it had 
in utter failure to excite either his curiosity or alarm, had unnerved 
her, and Mr. Austin’s apparent unconcern as to the outcome of her 
discovery had lessened its value, even in her own estimation. Before 
Pére Louis had spoken she had been seized with an almost unconquer- 
able impulse to keep her own counsel and leave the adjustment of the 
matter to time and circumstance; but a moment after she despised 
herself for her weakness and resolved anew to do her whole duty un- 
flinchingly, let the result be what it might; so she entered precipitately 
upon the discussion of the subject which at present left small opportu- 
nity for other and, to her, lesser considerations. 

“T have been to St. Michael Archangel’s,” she said. 

The Priest looked at her quizzically and shook his head. 

“It is one of the grossest of venial sins to enter any heretical place,” 
he said with mock seriousness. “I hope you do not expect me to shrive 
you until I have had a little time to fix upon a suitable penance. I 
think I shall require you to mend your garden’s ways and make them 
straight. You may tell me, however, whether or not Mr. Austin’s 
vestry is more comfortable than the sacristy of St. Sauveur’s.” 

At this she bristled slightly and then looked hurt. 

“No doubt it is comfortable enough,” she said. “I did not enter 
it, however, to take note of its attractions; I had other and more im- 


portant business.” 
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“Ah, I see! Because he soars aloft continually and takes little 
thought of mundane affairs, he has neglected to discharge his obliga- 
tions to you. How can I find you at fault for such a righteous proceed- 
ing? Your garden’s ways, I see, are likely to go unmended. Never 
mind, Sister Agatha; we must find another way to reform them.” 

The Sister’s patience, never entirely within her control, was begin- 
ning to threaten revolt. She felt that her own seriousness was entitled 
to more dignified consideration than it was receiving at the hands of 
the Priest, who persisted in being amused when he should be distressed. 
Here, it seemed, was to be found even less encouragement than at Mr. 
Austin’s. Clearly she was making no progress. 

“Mr. Austin owes me nothing at all,” she declared vigorously. 

“Pardon me.: I do not doubt that your reason was sufficient,” he 
said with dignified humility. 

Then she repeated, with such embellishment as she thought might 
add to its effectiveness, the story she had related to the Rector. Pére 
Noel heard it all without an interruption. Even when she had finished 
he was in no haste to speak. 

“It is not easy for me to realize that our little Euphémie is such a 
sly creature,” he said finally, with such an unmistakably unclerical 
chuckle that the Sister fairly jumped with incredulous surprise. 

“ Pére Noel!” she exclaimed. “ One would thin ‘J 

He had recovered himself and was showing a proper interest. 

“ Would think—” he reminded her. 

“ That I had been the bearer of good news!” 

He looked at her benignly, as if he had long ago made up his mind 
to view all coming possibilities in the light of blessings. 

“One might think,” she went on almost indignantly, “that what 
1 have told you is but the confirmation of what you have desired.” 

“T will admit that your story does not seem wholly improbable and 
that it does not overwhelm me with its novelty. It seems to me remi- 
niscent—of what I do not know. I may have dreamed it,” he said. 

“Then I have brought you happiness—instead of grief,” she said 
with something not unlike regret in her tone. 

“ Do you wish to make me unhappy ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” she declared, annoyed that she still amused him. 

“Why should it distress even you, Sister Agatha?” 

She sighed heavily and did not make haste to reply. 

“Do you know any evil of the Rector’s son?” he demanded. 

At this. she met his gaze unflinchingly. 

“Hathaway Austin is the noblest boy in the world!” she declared 
with convincing emphasis. “He could not be guilty of a meanness 
if he would.” 

“Why, then, should I undertake to improve Heaven’s own best 
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method of arranging these matters?” he asked with a faint suggestion. 
of reproach in his voice. ‘ Who am I that I should presume?” 

Sister Agatha’s enthusiasm had been chilled; but she was not a 
woman who would yield before she had exhausted every means within 
her reach. 

“The young man is a heretic, both by birth and by nature,” she 
affirmed stoutly. “Do you find no difficulty there, Pére Noel ?” 

“ Nonsense,” he protested. “No one is heretical by birth, and we 
are all heretical by nature. The lad may, for aught we know, be put 
upon the church’s calendar of saints.” 

“ He would deserve it—almost.” 

‘At the feminine thrust Pére Louis was greatly amused. He laughed 
so long and so heartily that Sister Agatha’s disappointment lost a trifle 
of its bitterness. If she could not extract grief from the optimistic 
man, she could at least compel him to smile. 

“ Ah, Sister Agatha,” said he, when his mirth permitted him to 
speak, “ you are too severe with our little girl. She is really the best of 
creatures and the most lovable. Why are you so critical of the child? 
I am sure that she deserves more praise than blame, and more pity than 
criticism. There is no sting in her cleverness, and it is not exactly a 
fault that she is so pretty. I cannot chide her for having made the 
Rector’s son feel interested in her when I know that I should blame him 
if he were not. Why do you dislike Euphémie ?” 

“T do not dislike her—or anybody, for that matter,” she said, as 
if she were resenting an unjust reprimand. “I feel that she has not 
responded to my poor efforts as have the others.” 

“ Has she been less eager to acquire what—what you have wished 
to impart ?” 

“ By no means, Fere Noel; she is prepared to enter college to-day, 
and I cannot say as much for Hathaway. But I have failed to impress 
her. She lacks seriousness, and I think—pardon me—sincerity. I do 
not believe she will ever——” 

“Be a fit companion for Hathaway Austin,” supplied the Priest 
with gentle irony. 

She blushed and looked confused. 

“T did not say it, or mean it—precisely,” she said. 

Pére Noel shrugged his shoulders somewhat impatiently. 

“ Of course, you see into such matters more clearly than my mas- 
culine blindness can penetrate. It is enough for me that I am her 
uncle and her best friend. I am compelled to feel the keenest solicitude 
concerning her future. I am in duty bound to consider her happiness. 
If, as you have said, she is fond of this youn ? 

“But I did not say it,’ she interrupted earnestly. “I said that 
Hathaway Austin—I know that he adores her!” 
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“ Ah!? said the Priest, who had a dislike for vehemence of any 
kind. “ From my point of view it is much the same. I confess that I 
do not readily discriminate.” 

It was time for Sister Agatha to change her tactics. The prospect 
was so alluring that she mustered the requisite courage and began the 
attack without delay. 

“ How would it affect you to have the other act of the pretty comedy 
go on to its logical termination?” she demanded breathlessly. 

At this Pére Noel’s benignant countenance became so serious-look- 
ing that it seemed almost certain that he was about to reprove her for 
her curiosity. 

“ Are you sure that you have not made a mistake?” he asked coldly. 

She shook her head decidedly. 

“No,” she insisted. “I am not mistaken. I am as certain that 
Margaret Austin is in love with Philip as I am that I live.” 

The Priest sighed perplexedly. 

“Tt is a different matter—quite another thing,” he admitted. 

She nodded appreciatively. 

“Do you know whether or not Philip cares for the girl ?” 

“ How can he help it? She is charming and she is good.” 

“What do you think, Sister Agatha? You are wise in such mat- 
ters,” he persisted. 

“T do not know; Philip puzzles me,” she admitted. 

“ He puzzles me, and I sometimes think that my mother knows him 
least of all.” 

“ He is the brightest pupil I have had.” 

“ Philip will go to the seminary in the fall. My mother is deter- 
mined to send him. He will in time become a candidate for holy orders. 
He will be a great credit to my little mother—far greater than I have 
been. She believes that he will become a bishop. God grant it!” 

“But Margaret will inherit much of the Hathaway money,” she 
suggested. 

“ The church has no immediate need of the sein money, Sister 
Agatha,” he said proudly. 

a Forgive me!” she begged. “ My tongue——” 

“ Not so, my sister,” he consoled her, with a quick return of his 
habitual self; “it is your zeal—the zeal of a convert. Come into my 
house and repeat your pretty story to my mother.” 


Vv. 


MapaME Nokt met them at the open door. She had been the specu- 
lating eye-witness of the conference in the garden, every now and then 
ceasing her vigorous onslaught upon the array of tins long enough to 
satisfy herself that her son and Sister Agatha were still engaged in 
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animated conversation. Her silvery hair was in wild disarray, her 
lean arms, knotted by much labor, were bare to her shoulders, and her 
short gown was made much shorter by careful pinning. She was not 
in an especially gracious mood, since she could not satisfy herself as to 
what the burden of the colloquy might be. She could make out from 
her point of observation that the Sister was exhibiting great earnest- 
ness, and the fact that Pére Louis seemed scarcely less interested made 
the suspense intolerable. 

“T am bringing you a visitor,” her son began amicably. 

“Tt is necessary that one should compel her; she does not come 
often of her own accord,” returned Madame with grim humor. 

“TI am a woman of many cares,” pleaded Sister Agatha. 

“ And I—am I not equally so? With me it is work forever—for- 
ever—no holiday.” 

She led the way to Pére Noel’s room. It was a tiny, uncarpeted 
space, spotless and free from any suggestion of comfort. 

After they were seated, Pére Noel, with an effort to appear at his 
ease which deceived Sister Agatha, but was clearly patent to his keen- 
eyed mother, resumed at once the subject of their discussion. 

“ Sister Agatha is convinced that Hathaway Austin has made up 
his mind to marry our Euphémie,” he said quietly. 

At this the old Frenchwoman gave the astounded Sister an encour- 
aging nod and her face lost a little of its saturnine grimness. 

“What do you say, my little mother ?” 

“ He has taste, my son.” 

Pére Noel smiled, and Madame contributed a laugh which made 
the Sister shiver. 

“It does not require the fine taste of a cavalier to see merit in our 
Euphémie,” continued Madame Noel. “She is so pretty that only a 
blind man could pass her by.” 

Sister Agatha began to doubt the evidence of her own senses. For 
the first time in her life she had heard Madame Noel admit that an 
Austin might not be unlike other men. 

“ But, Madame,” she began. 

“Ts it, then, new to you, Sister Agatha? ‘To me it is a thing of 
long ago—I ‘do not know how long.” 

“Not too many years, my mother. She is scarcely more than a 
child,” said Pére Noel, still amused. 

“She is far from being a child; she is a woman. At her years I 
was already Perside Noel.” 

“ Sister Agatha does not believe that Kuphémie is—is the woman— 
the kind of woman—Hathaway should marry,” said Pére Louis care- 
fully. 

The old woman’s eyes sparkled dangerously. The Sister felt as if 
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she were being led too near the verge of the crater of a threatening 
volcano. : 

“ Euphémie well deserves her good fortune,” said Madame deci- 
dedly. “She is good enough for any man in Assumpsit. Where, in- 
deed, is there another like her? And the young man—he is very good 
and very rich. She will lack nothing and she will be happy. At my 
years she will not have hands like these,” and she held up her own en- 
larged and misshapen fingers. 

“The Sister admits that she is very clever,” interposed Pére Louis, 
anxious to quench the spark he had unwittingly kindled. 

“She does well; otherwise it would reflect upon her own capacity. 
My granddaughter has had no other teaching. It is possible, my son, 
that we owe much to this good Sister. She has done her work well.” 

+ Sister Agatha fairly gasped with indignation and amazement. She 

sat speechless, made completely impotent by the bewildering manner in 
which her discovery had been received in all quarters. What had 
seemed to her to be fraught with imminent peril was fast turning out 
to be the thing most agreeable to everybody but herself. Ransack her 
confused brain as despairingly as she might, she could bring forth only 
one paltry objection. The long column of potent dissent which an hour 
ago had seemed incontrovertible had dwindled to a single resource. 

“ Hathaway is not of our faith—of Euphémie’s faith,” she urged 
feebly. 

Madame’s narrow shoulders ascended almost by their own volition. 

“In this Aroostook,” she declared dogmatically, “one does not 
quibble over fine theological distinctions. Better a good heathen than 
a bad Catholic. Euphémie is orthodox enough for both.” 

“The church looks with great disfavor on mixed marriages, but 
she recognizes their occasional expediency,” said Pére Louis medita- 
tively. 

“TI do not believe that such a union could end happily,” Sister 
Agatha insisted stoutly. 

“ Euphémie can make him what she wishes,” said Madame with a 
contemptuous sniff. “ He is ready to embrace Confucianism if the girl 
suggests it.” 

“T do not believe it; I know him better,” asserted Sister Agatha 
bravely. “He has been taught more conscientiously.” 

“ Poor child!” said Madame wickedly. “ He cannot have been well 
taught. It is not his fault, perhaps, that he is still outside the true 
faith.” 

At this more than implied reflection upon her own culpable inac- 
tivity Sister Agatha flushed painfully and found it difficult to restrain 
herself from violent disclaimer. 

“T have never felt at liberty to teach the catechism to those among 
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my pupils who were not of ourselves. Pére Noel himself laid that 
command upon me,” she said. 

“Tt is true, my mother; it would have been a breach of good faith,” 
affirmed the Priest. 

“T grant you, my son; but is not a good example more convincing 
than words?” she retorted viciously. 

In spite of this unwholesome thrust, Sister Agatha believed that 
she still possessed the power to disturb the leonine calm of the exultant 
old Frenchwoman. It occurred to her, with welcome appositeness, that 
in her eagerness to show her delight over her granddaughter’s pros- 
pects Madame had forgotten that portion of the recital which affected 
the welfare of her adopted son. Then she remembered that Pére Louis 
had not yet mentioned it, and her heart gave a great throb of satisfac- 
tion that she possessed still the most considerable part of her means of 
attack. She knew that Madame’s complacency regarding the affairs of 
Euphémie could not by any means be made to include the companion 
romance of Philip and Margaret. She knew that all the Hathaway 
money could never tempt the old woman to abandon her intention to 
give Philip to the church, and that she was ready for any sacrifice 
rather than to see her pious scheme miscarry. 

Tt was a fact, also, that at this point she began a modest conflict 
with her conscience. While she had no doubt of Margaret Austin’s 
admiration for Philip, she was not so certain concerning his inten- 
tions. She believed that he found the girl congenial—more congenial 
than any other; but her positive knowledge went no further. She 
hesitated, therefore, before plunging; but a moment’s contemplation 
of Madame’s triumphant insolence banished her cowardice. 

“ Of course, then, you are quite as well pleased over the—the other 
—-possibility,” she remarked, rising and making as if to go. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Madame, her small black eyes 
aflame. 

“Sister Agatha has made a mistake—probably. She thinks—she 
thought there was something between Margaret Austin and Philip,” 
explained Pére Noel conciliatingly. 

Madame took a quick step forward and snapped her fingers in the 
Sister’s face. 

“Tt is not true! It is—detestable!” she cried. 

“My mother—my little mother,” interposed Pére Louis, now thor- 
oughly alarmed. 

“It is a lie—an abominable lie!” 

Sister Agatha was a brave woman, and she had faced danger in 

‘more than one appalling form; but she shivered like a leaf in the storm 
she had evoked. She had realized that Madame was not her friend, 
but never until this moment had she taken into account the intensity 
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of her dislike. She would have fled if the way had been open. Her 
courage had deserted her basely. She was afraid that she should sink 
to the floor. She could only cover her face with her veil and shudder. 

Pére Noel was sadly distressed over his mother’s violence. He tried 
vainly to soothe her, and would have led her away gently from the dis- 
quieting spot; but she resisted him, and finally, imbecile with rage, 
she dealt him a sharp blow in the face. 

This brought her instantly to her reason. With a cry of horror, 
she threw herself upon her knees, her arms outstretched, her aged eyes 
blinded with tears. 

“Father, forgive me! I have struck the Lord’s anointed!” she 
pleaded brokenly. 

“No, my little mother; you have corrected your son,” he assured 
her, over and over. 

Then he lifted her in his arms tenderly and bore her from the room. 

When he returned, he found that Sister Agatha had stolen away to 


her own dreary little home. 
VI. 


LATER in the forenoon, over in the rectory—also built by the Hatha- 
way money and a fit architectural supplement to the miniature basilica 
—the Reverend David Austin and Miss Thomasina Bassett held an ear- 
nest conference. Notwithstanding his composure during Sister Agatha’s 
early-morning visit, and his apparent satisfaction with the state of 
affairs as she revealed it, the Rector was actually a good deal disturbed. 
He approved of his son’s evident preference for Pére Noel’s niece with 
his whole heart. Euphémie had always been a prime favorite with 
him, and he had as much faith in her goodness as he had admiration 
for her pretty ways. He could see nothing but the most providential 
arrangement in such a union. Sister Agatha’s bugbear of the differ- 
ing creeds did not even occur to him. It seemed to him that his son 
had done himself infinite credit in his selection, and he could not help 
wishing that the matter had been settled beyond intervention. 

But he did.not and could not feel at ease over Sister Agatha’s in- 
sinuations concerning Philip and his daughter. The more he thought 
of it, the more incongruous and unpalatable it seemed. He tried to 
dismiss it as an absurd improbability, but it kept recurring with an- 
noying persistency—so much so, indeed, that he abandoned his sermon- 
making until he should be in a fitter state of mind. 

Try as he might, he could not succeed in getting at the root of his 
aversion for the suggestion. The boy, he reflected, was even dearer to 
him than Euphémie. There was no fault to be found with him and no 
question of his worthiness. His doubtful antecedents were nothing at 
all in the judgment of so just a man as Mr. Austin. He had encouraged 
in every possible way the comradeship between the motherless boy and 
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his children, and had experienced great pleasure in ministering to the 
Jad’s thirst for knowledge. 

Sister Agatha, he tried to reassure himself, was an exceedingly 
clever woman, but was it not likely that her solicitude had obscured 
her judgment? Then it occurred to him that the opinion of quite as 
capable a woman as Sister Agatha could be had for the asking, and he 
closed his desk and went in pursuit of it. 

His sudden appearance in the rectory kitchen in the midst of an 
unusually disturbed condition of her well-ordered sovereignty was the 
source of much wonder and a little vexation to Miss Bassett, who had 
never known him to invade any spot so exclusively her own at such an 
unseemly hour. 

“Miss Bassett, can you give me a few moments of your time?” he 
asked, ignoring her desire to anticipate him in the way of apology. “I 
feel almost—almost obliged to ask your advice in a certain matter. 
Let us go into the dining-room, which seems somewhat less—less——” 

“ A wreck,” she supplied laughingly. 

“ Well, yes—perhaps so,” he admitted smilingly. 

Without another word, though still regretting the interruption, 
Aunt Tom followed him into the dining-room, where, with a manner 
so inexplicable as to excite her liveliest apprehensions, he bade her to 
be seated. 

“ Do you happen to know,—can you tell me,—Miss Bassett, whether 
or no Sister Agatha McGahan is a person whose judgment it would be 
safe to accept in—in an important matter?” he began hesitatingly. 

Aunt Tom stared at him questioningly. She was not at heart 
among the Sister’s enthusiastic admirers, but she had no fault to find 
with her, and she was too wise a woman, and too just, as well, to permit 
herself to be influenced by mere personal bias.. Moreover, she had no 
intention of committing herself while she was still in the dark; she 
must at least have some intimation of what she was expected to 
say. So she temporized warily, as became a woman of her discreet 
nature. 

“T have not seen many persons of the kind you mention—in As- 
sumpsit,” she said. . 

“ What do you think of her judgment?” 

“ She made no mistake in coming here; she has been very success- 
ful,” she admitted. 

“Is she apt to—to reach false conclusions ?” 

Aunt Tom smiled rather consciously. 

“ She did once, you know, when she forsook the church,” she said. 

“That was a theological slip. It seems hardly fair to measure her 
ability to deal with material things by that one spiritual blunder—if 
it was a blunder. From her point of view, we must remember, it was 
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anything but a mistake, and do you know, Miss Bassett, I sometimes 
think it was not—for her.” 

“ Perhaps not—for her.” 

“ She came into the vestry-room this morning to—to unburden her- 
self of certain matters that seemed to oppress her.” 

“Was Pére Noel unavailable ?” 

Mr. Austin smiled and shook his head. 

“Tf I did not know you,” he said pleasantly, “I should think that 
Sister Agatha——” 

“T give her the credit of being a conscientious woman,” Aunt Tom 
interrupted. ‘“ We are not especially congenial, however.” 

“She came to me this morning greatly agitated over certain dis- 
coveries she has made. She told me, for one thing, that Hathaway is 
—is likely to—to become fond of Pére Noel’s niece. What do you think 
of it? Is she mistaken?” 

Aunt Tom coughed dryly and hesitated. The answer to this inge- 
niously put query was not immediately at hand. - 

“She is certainly mistaken if she says such a thing is going to 
happen,” she said finally. 

The Rector looked at her inquiringly. 

“Tt has already happened—long ago. It has been happening no- 
body knows how long. If Sister Agatha has only just found it out, it 
does little credit to her cleverness. She must be the very last person in 
Assumpsit to know it—excepting you, Mr. Austin.” 

Mr. Austin sighed, almost plaintively. Aunt Tom glanced at him 
furtively and tried her best to satisfy herself as to his absolute sincer- 
ity. It seemed to her incredible that he should have been going about 
so long in the thick of this business with closed eyes. She knew that 
he was unworldly to a degree that filled her practical nature with 
boundless admiration, but she was not willing to furnish amusement at 
the expense of her own dignity, even to a saint. 

“T do not see why I should be the last person to find it out,” he said. 
“ Somebody, I should think, would have taken my parental solicitude 
into consideration. Am I not right, Miss Bassett?” 

“Perhaps nobody wanted to interfere; I know I should shrink 
from doing it. I prefer to leave such delicate business to others.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Bassett, I do not understand why we should 
‘not concern ourselves with anything that affects Hathaway’s happiness 
or, for that matter, the future welfare of Euphémie. They are both 
very dear to us. I should not like to fail in my duty to either. 

“ Hathaway is too good for her!” Aunt Tom declared vigorously. 

“T did not know that you shared Sister Agatha’s opinion of the 


girl,” he said reproachfully. 
“ The Sister has had an excellent chance to find out what is in her. 
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If she admits that she has failed to make her everything she should be, 
it is pretty good evidence that somebody is mistaken.” 

“You are willing, then, to take her opinion in this instance for 
your own—but only for once?” 

Aunt Tom’s suspicion that the Rector was finding her amusing was 
greatly strengthened by this last question. 

“No,” she replied shortly. “I like Euphémie—well enough.” 

“She is the sweetest young woman in Assumpsit,” declared the 
Rector enthusiastically, “and Hathaway is a fortunate boy!” 

Aunt Tom shifted about uneasily in her chair. Then a faint scratch 
on the polished surface of the table engaged her entire attention, and 
with a corner of her apron she tried to efface it. 

“Tt will never come to anything,” she said, without raising her eyes 
from her engrossing occupation. 

“ What do you mean?” Mr. Austin demanded quickly. 

“Kuphémie has no more intention of marrying Hathaway than 


she has of marrying you!” 

“ Miss Bassett !”’ he exclaimed, aghast. 

“It is gospel truth, Mr. Austin. If she were required to choose be- 
tween you and your son, she would take you,” she insisted firmly. 

“ How can she help—help caring for him?” he asked pathetically. 

“She likes him well enough; but she is in love with somebody 
else,” Aunt Tom went on, in a tone that did not fail to express her own 
conviction of the absolute infallibility of her observation. 

“ Who is he—the other?” he asked in a whisper. 

“Tam not sure; there is a belief in Assumpsit that she is going to 
marry Antoine Neddeau. He has spoken openly of it, and she has not 
denied it.” 

The Rector was so accustomed to rely upon the strict accuracy of 
Aunt Tom’s statements that it did not occur to him to question her 
knowledge in the matter. His eyes were full of tears and he whispered 
brokenly, “ Poor Hathaway !” 

Then he asked her again the name of the other, and when she had 
repeated it she heard him whisper pityingly, “ Poor Euphémie!” 

Presently he raised his hands despairingly and let them fall help- 
lessly upon the table. 

“Tt is all wrong!” he declared bitterly. 

In his distress he could conceive of no greater calamity for Pére 
Noel’s niece. In Antoine Neddeau, the most turbulent spirit in the 
good Father’s flock, the Rector saw nothing but shipwreck for Euphé- 
mie. Inspired by the strong affection he felt for the girl and by his 
parental anxiety to promote his son’s happiness, there arose all at once, 
like an all-impelling force, a desire to overcome this undreamed-of 


complication. 
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“Tt is intolerable! It must be stopped!” he almost shouted. 

Aunt Tom, overcome by his excitement, gazed at him in speechless 
alarm. She had never before during the long years of their acquaint- — 
ance seen him in such a mood. His face was flushed and his sunken 
eyes gleamed excitedly. The veins stood out in his expanse of forehead 
and his lips twisted nervously. 

“ The girl must be saved !”” he went on feverishly. “She must not 
be permitted to leap headlong into certain destruction! How will her 
uncle be able to justify himself for his lack of oversight ?” 

“They are of the same race and the same creed,” Aunt Tom sug- 
gested timidly. 

At this he brought down his clinched hand so forcibly on the table 
that Aunt Tom fairly jumped with the shock of such an astonishing 
manifestation on the part of this hitherto passionless clergyman. 

“Nonsense!” he cried vehemently. “ Euphémie Noel and Tony 
Neddeau have no more in common than have you, Miss Bassett, with 
the—the scarlet woman !” 

Overwhelmed by the awful incongruity of this comparison, Aunt 
Tom could only gaze at him in speechless horror. 

Mr. Austin, in the mean time, began to relieve the tension of his 
overwrought feelings by a series of rapid pacings up and down the long 
dining-room. When at last he had succeeded in a measure in recover- 
ing his overthrown equanimity, he asked hopelessly,— 

“ Does Pére Noel know anything of this?” 

“He might—if he would. It is common property,” she replied. 

He groaned bitterly and seized his hat. 

“T do not believe he knows a word of it!” he declared. “TI shall go 
over to his house immediately. Poor little Euphémie! The pity of it!” 

So saying he left Aunt Tom to her own peace-destroying cogitations, 
quite unfitted, indeed, to resume the domestic campaign that had been 
so successfully in progress earlier in the day. 


VII. 


On the way to Pére Noel’s, and directly opposite his own vestry- 
room door, Mr. Austin encountered Hathaway, who was coming, evi- 
dently, from the Priest’s garden. He bore himself with such a dejected 
and utterly wretched air, and seemed altogether so unlike his great, 
joyous self, that his father’s hope sank at sight of him, and his anxiety 
was increased accordingly. 

It was as clear as day to him that Hathaway had just been hearing 
the worst from Euphémie’s pretty lips. All his fatherly tenderness for 
his son and his pride in his sturdy rectitude and robust young manhood 
rebelled at this puerile thwarting of his dearest wish. At that bitter 
moment it seemed to him that his most cherished possession had been 
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snatched from his grasp before he could hold it secure against all tres- 
passers. He could not endure the prospect, which now appeared only 
too likely, of having his beatific dream vanish—the vision of these two 
young natures who were so dear to him, youthful though they were and 
knowing nothing of the great world beyond Assumpsit, established in 
the serene enjoyment of the comfortable portion of the Hathaway 
money which would very soon come into his son’s possession. 

The obstacles in his way, and in his son’s way, were so trivial, so 
feeble in themselves, he reasoned. He did not doubt that Euphémie’s 
dogmatic affiliations were as elastic and comprehensive as his own, and 
he could not imagine her making a point of the difference in creed. 
Nor could he make himself believe that her failure to appreciate Hath- 
away arose from an infatuation for such an inferior creature as wild: 
Antoine Neddeau. If that were the only obstruction, he told himself, 
the matter surely could be mended; it could be looked at only in the 
sense of a temporary aberration on the part of Euphémie—something 
from which she would emerge presently, none the worse for the experi- 
ence. It was incredible that a young woman who has been subjected 
only to the refining influences of a Christian atmosphere should with- 
out warning exhibit a preference for the society of such a product of 
semi-civilization as Antoine Neddeau; yet there was history, with its 
Helens and Mary Stuarts, to confound him, and a still more direct 
refutation was furnished by the rueful countenance of his son, who 
was passing him without recognition, too crushed, it would appear, to 
see beyond his own misfortune. 

“ Hathaway,” the Rector called to him, “ come into the vestry-room ; 
IT want to speak with you.” 

Without a word, and with no visible lightening of his sorrowful 
burden, the young man followed his father into the vestry-room. 

“ Sit down, my son; I want to have a little talk with you about— 
about various matters,” said Mr. Austin, who was far from being at 
ease and whose wretchedness was even more apparent than that of the 
young man. 

“Tt seems to me that I have seen very little of you lately—altogether 
too little,’ he went on miserably. “No doubt it is my own fault. I 
have permitted myself to become distracted by other matters.” 

To this Hathaway vouchsafed not a word in reply. He sat looking 
straight ahead of him in such an abstracted way that it seemed to indi- 
cate that he had not heard the sound of his father’s voice. It pierced 
the Rector’s tender heart to see the pain in the handsome face, which 
was so unlike his own and so reminiscent of his dead mother’s. 

“ Hathaway,” he said with a quivering in his voice, “I am afraid 
I have not been a model father to you—and to Margaret. I am afraid, 
my son, that I have neglected to do much that I should have done.” 
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“ Why, father!” interposed the other, roused at last by the Rector’s 
doleful persistency. 

But Mr. Austin was determined to show himself no mercy in his 
self-recrimination. 

“T am convinced that I have made a great mistake in permitting 
you and your sister to remain all your lives in this isolated spot—a 
cruel mistake,” he continued bitterly. 

“ But, father a 

“No, Hathaway; I have wronged you—not willingly, but quite 
as culpably. I have been selfish in keeping you within the radius of 
my own narrow life. I have been weak—miserably weak. I could not 
endure the thought of a separation from my children, even though it 
‘were temporary and for their own best interests. I should have sent 
you to college, Hathaway. What have I been doing all these years— 
these years that have brought you manhood and only the meagre intel- 
lectual equipment that the wilderness affords? It is preposterous that 
you and your sister are not better fortified against the blows and—and 
disappointments that flesh is heir to.” 

Hathaway could not help seeing that his father knew the cause of 
his own discomfiture and was trying his best to help him bear it man- 
fully. His hurt was too fresh to tolerate sympathy, but he felt that he 
must say something. 

** You-are the best father any man ever had!” he ejaculated wearily. 

“No, my son; if I had been, you would be through college by this 
time.” 

Then Hathaway looked at his father for the first time since entering 
the room and began to take a little interest in what the Rector was 
saying. 

“Why can’t I go to college now?” he asked quickly. “I am not 
old and I must be almost prepared. Why is it too late?” 

Mr. Austin jumped to his feet excitedly. 

“You shall go—and Margaret shall go with you!” he declared 
eagerly. “I will coach you both for a few months. I am quite sure I 
can have you ready for the fall term. You must know more than enough 
Latin already, and Greek is elective, you know. Your knowledge of 
French e 

At this point Hathaway sighed disconsolately and relapsed into 
another period of agonizing meditation. 

“T don’t believe I am cut out for a college man,” he said despond- 
ently. “I am sure that I could not endure the confinement; I have 
always been free to stretch myself whenever I felt like it.” 

“There would be athletics, of course,” the Rector suggested tamely. 

“What would you say to a few months of travel, father?” Hatha- 
way asked, ignoring the suggestion. 
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“Just the thing!” assented his father with alacrity. “ ‘There is 
nothing better calculated to broaden a man’s views and help him to— 
to forget.” 

“T believe I will go away for awhile; I am very tired of Assumpsit.”’ 

“A year or two abroad is better than double the time in college. I 
shall be delighted to map out an itinerary for your consideration. Your 
sister shall go with you.” 

“T don’t think—that is, I believe I would rather go alone.” 

“ As you prefer, my son. With Margaret to look after me, I shall 
get on very well.” 

But the ever-returning grief was tugging away again at the boy's 
maar 

“T have been in Assumpsit so long that I shall find it hard to get 
away at all,” he said, flushing enaneih and averting his eyes. “I may 
conclude not to go after all.” 

Then Mr. Austin went up close to him and put his hand upon his 
shoulder and looked long and affectionately into his troubled face. 

“ Hathaway,” he said very gently, “you are unhappy, I know. 
Can your father do anything for you?” 

With a great gulp and a stifled sob, and without any attempt to 
speak, the young man turned and fled precipitately. 

In spite of his own distress and uncertainty, the Rector could not 


help feeling a good deal of exultation over his son’s manifest distaste 
for sharing his misfortune even with so sympathetic a father as he 
knew himself to be. It strengthened greatly his determination to be 
especially efficient in the future development of the affair. With that 
end in view, he proceeded without further delay to Pére Noel’s. 


VIII. 


As soon as he had entered the sweet-smelling garden, Mr. Austin 
saw Euphémie, who was sitting on a bench drawn up against the side 
of the oratory at the foot of the wide path. She was alone, and it oc- 
curred to the Rector that his son had probably encountered his recent 
misadventure at the very spot where she still lingered. The girl’s 
face was buried in her hands, and as she removed them at the sound of 
his approaching footsteps Mr. Austin discovered that her eyes were. 
red and swollen, and that there were abundant tear-stains on her dainty 
cheeks. 

“Qh, Mr. Austin,” she cried, as he came down the last terrace step, 
“ how very nice of you!” 

The Rector looked at her admiringly. From the very earliest inti- 
mation of his arrival she had been deftly putting herself to rights with 
a few of the magical passes that women employ so mysteriously and so 
well. 
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“T am so glad to see you. I shall have you all to myself to-day, for 
my uncle and Philip are both at Rouge Isle—unless, indeed, you prefer 
the society of my grandmother,” she added mischievously. 

“T came over to see Pére Noel, but I shall do the best I can to con- 
sole myself for his absence. I hope I have not startled you,” he said, 
seating himself on the bench beside her. 

“TI may not have been asleep—I don’t believe I was; but the evi- 
dences are against me.” And she laughed as lightly as if she had not 
a care in the world. 

The evidences had by this time faded into uncertainty. Mr. Austin 
marvelled at her restoration, which must have been effected before his 
very eyes, yet was unseen by them. 

“TI have wondered why you have deserted me, Euphémie. I have 
seen almost nothing of you for a long time. You used to come over 
and help me write my sermons,” he said, with an effort to banish a 
little of his own gloom. 

“That was ages ago—when I was too young to realize the enormity 
of it. I am trying these days to be serious. It is necessary, Mr. Austin, 
for my grandmother has made up her mind to send me to the Ursulines 
at Rouge Isle.” 

“To complement Sister Agatha’s excellent work, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, no—to profess!” she declared, as serenely as if she already 
wore the habit of that austere community. “Do you wonder that I am 
beginning to be serious? Do you wonder that I must let you prepare 
your own sermons ?” 

“Why, my dear child,” ejaculated the astonished clergyman, “I 
did not know you ever had the remotest notion of anything of the kind.” 

“Tt is somewhat recent,” she admitted. 

“Ts it of your own choosing ?” 

She sighed and shook her head regretfully. 

“ Alas, no!” she said. “I am not at all spiritual. Sometimes I am 
ready to believe that I am truly the pagan that my grandmother de- 
clares me to be. I might study the lives of the martyrs from morning 
until night without the faintest impulse to follow their blessed example. 
Oh, no, Mr. Austin, it is by no means my idea of living!” 

“You are sufficiently spiritual, if that were all. Every woman is 
spiritual to a certain extent. She cannot be otherwise; it is part of her 
nature,” said the Rector impressively. 

Euphémie looked unconvinced. 

“T am not to be trusted to the extent of choosing for myself. It is 
far too important an affair for me; others must act for me,” she said. 

“Does Pére Noel look kindly on this new scheme? It certainly 
cannot be of his devising. He has never spoken to me of it.” ; 

“It is my grandmother’s wish. It will prevail if she insists.” 
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“ But, my dear Euphémie, it is monstrous!” Mr. Austin declared 
indignantly. “One reads of such outrages, but never sees them. Your 
good uncle is no part of the insincerity of the middle ages. He is no 
believer in the forcible administration of religion to cure all ills—physi- 
cal and mental.” 

“My uncle is the best of men; but my grandmother is inflexible; 
she is not the one to yield, Mr. Austin.” 

“ But she must yield, if she is wrong.” 

“It is as one sees it,” said Euphémie sagely. “ All I know is that I 
am not fond of it. As I say, I have the misfortune to be worldly— 
sadly unspiritual. It is not so much my fault, perhaps; I cannot be 
otherwise. While others pray and meditate, I am lost in thoughts that 
are trivial.” 

“ Nonsense!” said the Rector decidedly. “ You are quite as spir- 
itual as—as you ought to be. Spirituality, my dear little friend, is 
not a thing to be measured as so much here or so little there. It is 
enough to know that you would not thrive in the atmosphere of Rouge 
Isle.” 

“It would be safe for me—so very safe,” she said. “ My friends 
would be at rest concerning my future.” ' 

“You are wrong, Euphémie; it would not be safe,” he insisted. 
‘There would be danger on every side. It is never safe to do violence 
to one’s sense of justice. It is even sinful to acquiesce in anything that 
is contrary to one’s righteous inclinations.” 

“ That is not the teaching of the saints,” she said demurely. ' 

“T have no patience with the saints—some of them,” he went on 
recklessly. 

Euphémie smiled and nodded her head, as if she too felt a modest 
scepticism concerning the propriety of all acts that are recorded of the 
illustrious men and women that we have created saints and martyrs. 

“Tt is as one has been taught, I suppose,” she said. “ For my part, 
I have heard so often and so much of the saints that I could hate them 
with little effort. As it is, I detest some of them !” 

From this frank confession the Rector felt himself in duty bound 
to dissent, and the reason he did not was because he was revolving in 
his mind how it would be safest to introduce the subject which was 
uppermost in his mind and which he fully intended to discuss before 
going. He realized that he was making feeble headway in the serious 
business he had undertaken so vigorously. It even occurred to him 
that Euphémie’s polemical readiness might be due to a desire to turn 
him aside from his mediatory intention. So he turned abruptly to the 
girl, who at that moment seemed willing to enter upon the considera- 
tion of any theological point he might suggest, and asked bluntly: 
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“Why is it, my dear Euphémie, that you—you hesitate to trust 
your happiness to my son? Will you tell me, Euphémie?” 

Her face flushed, but her eyes did not flinch before his steady, ques- 
tioning gaze. | 

“Dear Mr. Austin,” she replied, so softly that he bent forward to 
catch her words, “I can only say to you what I have already said to 
Hathaway. I told him that I had never thought of him—in that way.” 

“Do you mean that you were surprised ?” 

She hesitated. The Rector’s directness, she told herself, must not 
tempt her to actual dissimulation. 

“T was pained—so pained,” she said. 

“ Will you tell me why, Euphémie ?” 

“ Because it could not be as he wished. Oh, it was very hard for 
me! Nothing has ever before been so difficult. It seemed cruel to me 
that I must hurt him—my old friend, my dear Hathaway !” 

Then she sighed wistfully, as if some irresistible fate had compelled 
her to turn away from the very happiness for which she had yearned. 
Her manner was so gentle and so regretful that Mr. Austin began to 
hope. This was not the woman, he told himself with much satisfaction, 
who was ready to throw herself away upon reckless Antoine Neddeau. 
Aunt Tom, for once, at least, must have been led astray by village 
gossip. Perhaps the girl had been influenced by her grandmother’s 
constant menace of the novitiate. It was, indeed, not unlikely that the 
old woman’s animosity had taken new life under the stimulus of Hatha- 
way’s open pursuit of her granddaughter. These possibilities were not 
unreasonable, and were consoling—while they lasted. 

“T cannot understand you, my dear child. Why was it so necessary 
for you to send your best friend away unsatisfied ?” he asked. 

She made him a little appealing gesture and turned her head so 
that he could not see her face. 

“Ts it possible that you are unwilling to tell me—me of all men?” 
he went on, so tenderly reproachful that she could scarcely control her- 
self. 
“Ts it the matter of the novitiate?” he urged, when she did not 
speak. 

“ Dear friend, I cannot tell you what it is,” she said. “I really 
must not tell—even you. It is not the novitiate, however; that gives 
me no concern whatever. I am ready to wish, sometimes, that my 
grandmother would carry out her threat. It is only when I am rebel- 
lious that she remembers it. It used to terrify me, but now—now it 
seems less dreadful than—than some other things. Oh Mr. Austin, 
there is something—there is something I must never tell you!” 

“ Does my son know what it is?” 

“T could not tell him.” 
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“ And your uncle, Euphémie ?” 

She shook her head disconsolately. 

“That I can never do what you wish will be a greater disappcint- 
ment to my good uncle than it can ever be to you—or even Hathaway,” 
she said. 

-He looked at her doubtfully. 

“ How can it be as you say ?” he asked helplessly. 

“ Because he has set his whole heart upon it. He is as fond of Hath- 
away as he is of me. It will break his heart when he knows that it 
cannot be. My grandmother too will be furious. In spite of her vin- 
dictiveness, she would not be displeased to have me enter your family. 
Perhaps she looks upon it as an ample revenge.” 

The Rector rose wearily. All the glow of expectancy had died out 
of his face, and the old look of patient renunciation had returned. 

“T should look upon such a radical change in Madame Noel as evi- 
dence of her desire to put an end to her one-sided feud,” he said. 

“That is because you do not know my grandmother,” she said. 

He took the girl’s hand in his own and stroked it affectionately. 

” a he said with a solicitude which at last brought tears 
into her eyes, “is there no way—no way, my poor child ?” 

“ Dear Mr. Austin, there is no way,” she faltered. 

He did not insist further, for he was convinced that she spoke the 
truth. 

“Then I will go away; but, my dear child, remember that I am 
your friend always—always, Euphémie,” he said. 

As he went, he heard her sobbing bitterly; but he did not return 
to comfort her. 

For a week he saw almost nothing of Hathaway. He knew that his 
son avoided him purposely, and he was content that it should be so. 

One day he met the young man as he was coming in from a hunt- 
ing expedition. He fancied that the rejected lover’s manner was a 
trifle less despairing, and it both nettled and comforted him. The 
case, he could see, was not likely to be hopeless. 

“ Father,” said Hathaway, with unmistakable interest in his appear- 
ance, “I have been thinking over what you said about going away for 
awhile, and I have about made up my mind to do it. I am rather tired 
of Assumpsit.” 

His father breathed a prayer of gratitude that time had already 


begun its cure. 
as IX. 


Arter Hathaway had fully determined to go, his impatience to be 
off was a source of much distraction to the Austin household. He ex- 
hibited an intolerance of delay and a rapidity of preparation which 


were entirely new to his temperament, and when, finally, he | was off 
Vou. LXVI.—33 
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Aunt Tom declared, with no effort to conceal her disapproval, that so 
much haste in such an unusual and important undertaking must neces- 
sarily result in disaster of some kind. 

His going was an event of great moment in Assumpsit. Not since the 
coming of Sister Agatha had anything been of such especial interest 
to this far-away Aroostook settlement. Hathaway was known and liked 
by everybody, and his doings were matters of personal concern. The 
cause of his departure too was more than suspected, and popular sym- 
pathy was warmly in his favor. It was believed that Euphémie was 
either demented or bewitched, and the outcome of her mysterious per- 
version was awaited with much awe and impatience. 

The young man’s way to the new railway station, which was built 
at the edge of the village, was a series of leave-takings. Sister Agatha 
came out of her little home and contributed to onlooking Assumpsit a 
new sensation—an outburst of violent weeping, the first and only 
occasion on which she was ever known to be moved to tears. 

At Pére Noel’s house there was at first no sign of unwonted activity. 
Philip had preceded his friend to- the station, with the intention of 
going with him as far as Rouge Isle, where he had business to do for 
Pére Noel. Madame, even at this consummate moment, did not relax 
sufficiently to show that anything could lessen her violence. Just as 
Hathaway was beginning to feel a little hurt over Pére Noel’s non- 
appearance, the Father came out of his house and walked quickly up 
to him. 

“Do not hope, my boy, to escape the bon voyage of so old a friend 
as Pére Noel,” he said, extending both hands in warm greeting. “I 
have been rushing through a christening at breakneck speed in order 
not to miss seeing you entirely. To the hour of my death I shall have 
misgivings concerning the validity of that christening. It occurs to 
me now that I christened the child ‘ Hathaway’ instead of the name 
which the godfather should have furnished me.” 

“T shouldn’t have gone without seeing you, Pére Noel,” said Hatha- 
way, who had a genuine liking for the Priest. “I imagine that the 
baby will do honor to the name—that is, if its sex will admit of it.” 

“ As to that I—I really cannot say; I must have — to ask,” 
said Pére Louis dubiously. 

“That is very good,” said eyeing laughing heartily. “Tt will 
keep me in a good humor until I return.” 

“‘T shall have to find some way to reconstruct that baptism. I shall 


take counsel of your father.” 
“T wish you would,” said Hathaway. “Go over now; it will cheer 


him up.” 
“We shall wait impatiently for your return, my boy. Assumpsit 
is not so blessed that we can do without you. It must be hard for you 


to go.” 
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Hathaway smiled doubtfully and shook his head. 

“It would be hard—under other conditions,” he admitted. 

Pére Louis put his hand on the boy’s shoulder and gazed up at him 
with his kindly eyes beaming with sympathy and affection. 

“Why need you go at all?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, I must—I really must,” Hathaway stammered awkwardly. 

“ Ah, well, be it so; perhaps it is best. I advise you not to remain 
too long away. Bear this in mind, my good young friend—it shall yet 
be as you desire if I can bring it about. Until I know that my fondest 
wish has the disapproval of Heaven, I shall never cease hoping. Au 
revoir, dear boy !” 

As the Priest disappeared in the door of his dwelling Hathaway 
caught a glimpse of a little white face pressed close against a pane of 
glass in an upper window. It was almost instantly withdrawn, and the 
wanderer knew that it bore no message for him save a long good-by. 

From the convenient seclusion in which, unperceived during the 
operation, she made a study of what happened in the vicinity, Madame 
Noel was an indignant witness of the affectionate parting between the 
Rector’s son and Pére Louis. As he entered the house, she met him 
with snapping eyes and scornful mien. As the prospective husband of 
her granddaughter Hathaway Austin had been well enough, but since 
that was not to be, he was only an Austin after all, and must be regarded 
hereafter as such. 

“To see you, one would suppose that your own flesh and blood was 
about to set forth on a perilous journey,” she reproached him. “ Does 
he go, indeed, in search of adventures? Tut! I have no patience with 
these people. Why must you embrace him in the public highway? 
Must your parishioners—Heaven knows they are lax enough already— 
be treated to the spectacle of beholding their pastor in the clasp of the 
son of my deadliest enemy? That is charity with a vengeance, I grant 
you! But is it charity for your aged mother or for her old enemy ?” 

Pére Louis held up his hands in despair. 

“ Have but a little charity yourself, my mother,” he begged. “It 
is not for us to know all things. Why should we lose all hope? If 
Euphémie but realize ‘6 

“She is an ingrate! She is unnatural!” the enraged old French- 
woman almost shrieked. “ She is certainly bewitched! She is not capa- 
ble of arranging her own affairs. It is time that something was done 
to restrain her. Every soul in Assumpsit blames her for her folly in 
sending this young Austin about his business—and she a beggar! It 
is preposterous !” 

The Priest shook his head perplexedly. 

“T do not understand it,” he said ruefully. 

“There is only Philip who makes light of it,” she went on. “For 
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the first time in his life he sees amusement in something, and chiefly, 
I know well, because I am driven to desperation. You must not fail 
to arrange for him at the seminary. If we put it off for another year 
who can tell what may happen? I have enough money for the first 
year, and we can save a little here and there.” 

But Pére Noel’s thoughts were still fixed on Euphémie. His 
mother’s digression into the affairs of her adopted son had not inter- 
rupted the continuity of his deep bewilderment over his niece’s conduct. 

“TI cannot see why Euphémie——” he began. 

“It is because she has not been well taught,” she protested stoutly. 
“She should have been sent long ago to the Ursulines. She has been 
left too long to her own vagaries. Your Sister Agatha has been too 
lax; she herself is not well grounded in the affairs of religion.” 

“One thing I know—she would not have been as well taught at 
Rouge Isle,” he insisted. “One needs something besides the catechism 
and needlework in these days and in a new land like the Aroostook.” 

“She would at least know that to obey her superiors is the most 
necessary thing for so young a girl. She is incorrigible, then, in this 
affair of Mr. Austin’s son, Louis? Have you' said everything to her 
that may be said? I do not doubt that you made it easy for her. Could 
she look upon your disappointment without a word ?” 

“ She will not listen to another word,” sighed the Priest dejectedly. 
“She is as firm in her purpose as if she were resisting an actual sin. 
She is so much in earnest that I am convinced she has some mighty 
reason. What it is I do not know, my mother, and I may never know.” 

“ Have you demanded the cause? Have you insisted that she shall 
give some reason for her blind foolishness ?” 

“T have no wish to hurt her. She is already very unhappy.” 

“T shall speak to her myself. I have kept silent too long. I shall 
at least find out what it is that makes her obstinate.” 

“ Be kind to her, my mother,” suggested Pére Louis with an appeal- 
ing look in his soft eyes. “She is not robust and, after all, she is very 
dear to us;. she is our own flesh and blood, remember.” 

“ You are too fond of the girl, Louis. You do not see her faults. 
She can do with you whatever she wil]. You have spoiled her.” 

“ How can I be less to her than I have been? She is so pretty, and 
she has no father to defend her.” 

“ She has a grandmother, fortunately, who will not see her willingly 
wreck her life’s happiness by a single act of youthful folly. I should 
despise myself if I did not interfere in a matter so far-reaching in its 
effects. Leave the girl to me, Louis. When have I failed to bring some 
degree of order out of chaos? She must be managed ; hers is a tempera- 
ment that is led, but does not lead. Such a business requires a cool head 
and plenty of determination, and your mother is not deficient in either.” 
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“ But promise me, my little mother, that she shall not be distressed,” 
he insisted. “ After all, it may be the will of Heaven that our wishes 
should not prevail. The mere fact that we long for a thing so ardently, 
according to our inspired teachers, is itself a sufficient reason for us to 
hesitate. We must not close our eyes to a judgment that makes our 
own of no account.” 

“T do not annoy myself with such fine distinctions,” she said dog- 
gedly. “ When I want a thing, and my reason tells me it is not beyond 
my reach, I proceed to do my best to secure it.” 

“Your philosophy is not that of the school to which you sent me, 
my mother,” he said. 

“T grant vou. It is my belief, nevertheless, and such as it is I 
stand by it. Once more, do not neglect to arrange for Philip at the 
seminary. Take my advice and go over to Rouge Isle and have it ‘un- 
derstood. There must be no failure in that quarter, my son.” 

Pére Noel looked at her long and wistfully. 

“ Dear little mother,” he said, “will you tell me why you are so 
immovable on that point ?” 

She drew her small figure to its full height. 

“T thought it was decided long ago that the boy should prepare for 
holy orders? I did not know it was still a subject for discussion,” she 
replied majestically. 

* But he has shown no vocation thus far. On the contrary, he feels 
an aversion even to discuss the matter. He certainly manifests a pro- 
found distaste for the spiritual life. He admits frankly that he sees 
no merit in the mortification of the body. Only yesterday he declared 
that the suffering of the martyrs was unnecessary, and that their efforts 
to secure eternal bliss were misdirected and probably unsuccessful.” 

At this startling evidence of her adopted son’s unorthodoxy Madame 
Noel was almost hilarious. 

“ He is too clever for you, Louis,” she laughed. “ He will make an 
excellent priest. He will do us infinite credit.” 

“ He must learn many things—or, at least, unlearn them,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“ Philip, also, has been taught badly. Sister Agatha’s pupils have 
not been taught spirituality. I have always suspected her of being sen- 
timental. Fortunately, in Philip’s case the mischief can be repaired 
easily. He certainly is young enough to become a second Francis 
d@’ Assisi.” 

“ Nevertheless, the boy has a will in abeyance. It sleeps, but when 
it wakes every opposing obstacle will go down. Do not set your heart 
too firmly on the certain success of your plan, my mother.” 

The old Frenchwoman’s eyes gleamed dangerously. Her son’s warn- 
ing filled her with indignation and revolt, but she was silent. With the 
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strange fatality which draws one into an abyss that he might leap with- 
out effort, Pére Noel went on blindly to his undoing. 

“Ts there, do you suppose, the merest chance that what Sister 
Agatha hinted about—I mean the—the friendship of Margaret Austin 
for Philip—can be true?” he asked. 

“No!” she only trusted herself to reply. 

“ Are you sure of it?” he continued recklessly. “What harm could 
come of it, my mother? The boy is actually one of us, and we are in 
duty bound to do the best we can for him.” 

Madame Noel lifted her hands entreatingly. He saw that she was 
very white and that she trembled violently. 

“ Louis,” she said brokenly, “if you do not want your mother to 
hate you, never again even think of such a thing.” 

“ Will you tell me why, my little mother?” he besought her. 

She faced him with a look that was heroic in its sudden accession 
of determination. 

“Yes, my son, I will tell you,” she said. “ The boy is mine—abso- 
lutely mine! God gave him to me, and I shall never yield him up to 
mortal hand! I shall give him back to God!” 


xX. 


PHILIP made no secret of his disinclination to embrace the religious 
life. In fact, he only awaited a fitting moment to show vigorous and 
well-organized revolt. He did not relish the idea of having his career 
marked out for him. It did not satisfy him to delegate to another a 
responsibility which in time to come he alone would be expected to prove 
well discharged. The very fact that he was denied participation in the 
consideration of a matter of such supreme consequence to himself, he 
reasoned, would inspire him to demonstrate how great a mistake had 
been made in not consulting him. Least of all was it consistent with 
his notion of justice to permit Madame Noel to be the mistress of his 
future. 

Madame had long foreseen the probable intensity of the coming 
struggle. She realized that she must fight the battle of her lifetime 
before she could accomplish her long-cherished design, and, clever 
tactician as she was, she waited patiently. She postponed as long as she 
could the final engagement, hoping that time and opportunity might 
unite some time to give her the victory. She gave herself no especial 
uneasiness concerning the outcome; for she had faith in herself, and 
almost as much in the righteousness of her undertaking. She believed, 
furthermore, that she controlled the situation, and that at the proper 
moment she might.stand in the open portal of her specious structure 
and command her protégé to enter. 

The boy’s antecedents were not known in Assumpsit. If Madame 
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Noel had ever been made wise concerning his origin, she had not spoken. 
Pére Louis himself knew no more than his mother had chosen to tell 
him, and that was very little. On her return from a visit to the prov- 
inces she had been accompanied by a handsome, dark-skinned lad, 
whom she introduced to him and to Assumpsit as her adopted son. That 
he was the son of Pierre Vigue, who was dead ;' that he had lived with 
his father in the Restigouche country, and that his father was devoted 
to him, were reports that came to the ears of the pastor of Sf. Sauveur’s 
and were confirmed by the testimony of the child. Pére Louis approved 
enthusiastically of his mother’s charity, and at once gave the newcomer 
a place in his warm heart. Shortly afterwards the death of his brother 
brought Euphémie to his hearthstone, and the sound of childish laughter 
was no longer a novelty in his home. 

From the moment of his entrance into the family Madame had de- 
clared her intention of making a priest of him, and she had never 
modified her original determination. Only Philip himself dissented— 
silently for the most part, but persistently. All Assumpsit believed that 
Madame Noel’s will would prevail. 

As a child, Philip was a beautiful creature—the perfect antithesis 
of the Rector’s pink-and-white little Hathaways. As he approached 
manhood, Pére Louis looked upon his mother’s handsome charge with 
mingled rapture and alarm. Undersized and devoid of symmetry him- 
self, he was not blind to the physical perfection of the lad. He believed 
that he was made of finer stuff than were the sturdy men of the Aroos- 
took settlements. 

As for Madame Noel, she was from the first so susceptible to the 
charm of her new son’s beauty and cleverness that she failed to take 
cognizance of his singular lack of interest in the affairs of the faith to 
which she yielded such unquestioning allegiance. He showed no apti- 
tude or inclination for the necessary instruction preparatory to confir- 
mation, and either Hathaway Austin or his sister could have prompted 
him in the catechism. After earnest admonition, and when he saw 
tears in the gentle eyes of Pére Louis, who was grieved at his contumacy, 
he had been persuaded to make his first communion; but no exercise 
either of command or entreaty had prevailed upon him to repeat the 
act of duty. 

In those days Madame chided him openly and worshipped him se- 
cretly. It even gratified her rugged sense of humor to witness the stout 
resistance made by her adopted son against some of the lesser obser- 
vances of the church. Scrupulous in her attention to the minutest 
religious details, it gratified her to listen to her son and Philip as they 
discussed them one by one, and what was horror and amazement for 
the little Priest was a source of infinite amusement to her. She declared 
that she had no fear that the boy would remain permanently heretical ; 
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better an honest doubt, she affirmed laughingly, than a hypocritical 
acceptance of everything. Let him find weaknesses now, if he would, 
since the time would come when he might not even if he could. It was 
enough for her that he was diligent in his studies, eager to be made wise, 
and had a good appetite; the rest would come when it was needed. A 
boy might, indeed, be a man first and a saint afterwards. 

But others had misgivings, and Pére Louis looked forward to the 
climax with fear and trembling. Even Margaret Austin had remon- 
strated with Philip upon his lukewarmness. 

“ As long as you have been born and brought up in that way, Philip, 
you really ought to get as much good out of it as you can,” she advised 
him more than once. 

“ Confession,” he laughed, “is excellent for women, who, of course, 
do no evil; for men, who do nothing else, it is a travesty.” 

“It has comforted many sinners, and it is, besides, a very ancient 
practice,” persisted Margaret sophistically. 

“To hear you, one would suppose that you followed it yourself, 
instead of being the descendant of those who were burned at the stake 
for denouncing it,” he said ironically. 

“T have doubts about my ancestors’ martyrdom. We do not actually 
insist that there have been saints in our family,” she retorted, with an 
assumption of virtuous dignity that made her exceedingly attractive. 

“Your father is my ideal of a good flesh-and-blood saint,” he de- 
clared warmly. “If ever I confess again, it will be to him. I have said 
as much to Pére Noel.” 

At this the Rector’s daughter could not refrain from laughing mer- 
rily. 

“Tell me what Pére Louis said,” she urged. “He must have been 
dreadfully annoyed at your irreverence, Philip.” 

“By no means; he even said that I might do worse.” : 

Philip was no laggard in the pursuit of the knowledge of matters 
which lie on the hither side of spirituality. He made himself master of 
the contents of books with an ease and eagerness that left little to be 
desired. He had exhausted Sister Agatha’s pedagogical resources long 
before the young Austins had ceased to regard her as a very miracle of 
intellectual attainment. 

As he approached manhood, Madame Noel did not suspend her free 
criticism of his shortcomings, though she concealed beneath her over- 
bearing manner an affection for him which was far more intense than 
the love she gave her own flesh and blood. It was her delight to make 
his physical welfare her especial care, and she saw to it that he wanted 
for nothing which her hands could supply. The frugal regimen which 
had nourished her own was insufficient for the needs of the son of her 
adoption, and she introduced so many unwonted dainties to the Priest’s 
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humble board that he taxed her jocosely with the ruin of his digestion. 
For her granddaughter, and even for Pére Louis himself, anything was 
good enough, but nothing was too good for Philip. And the old French- 
woman found her recompense in secret exultation over his increasing 
strength and comeliness. She looked upon Euphémie’s expanding 
loveliness as something suggestive of great material value, and she 
neither underestimated it nor had any doubt of her own activity when 
it should become a matter of interest. But Philip’s attractiveness had 
a far greater significance—it would magnify a hundred fold the means 
by which she meant to propitiate Heaven ! 

In spite of her great affection for him,—which he must have dis- 
covered even though she gave him no peace with her fault-finding 
tongue,—he had no great liking for the bustling little woman. On the 
contrary, he had never made any attempt to conceal his intolerance of 
both her and her methods. It was a well-established fact in Assumpsit 
that Philip was the only member of Pére Noel’s household who was not 
held beneath the firm domination of Madame’s strong will. That this 
was not true was no fault of the little old woman. She took care, how- 
ever, never to come into direct conflict with the boy’s determination, 
and she consoled herself as well as she could by condemning, on gen- 
eral principles, almost everything her granddaughter did. From her 
adopted son she would accept, with a grim acquiescence that marked 
her nearest approach to humor, treatment which from either her son or 
Euphémie she would have resented bitterly. 

For Philip’s tendency to shirk the practice of spiritual exercises 
she continued to have the greatest forbearance. It did not seem to 
occasion her the slightest annoyance that he went about saying things 
so unorthodox that Pére Noel, liberal and full of the sweetest charity 
as he was, shuddered to hear them spoken. 

“ One would think, Louis, that you knew nothing of the early life 
of St. Augustine. Let the boy believe himself a pagan if he will; he 
will make the better Christian,” she once remarked pettishly when the 
good Priest could not help remonstrating with the young radical. “ Do 
not give him so many chances to air his fine opinions. Let him think 
that it is a matter of no concern to us what he thinks. He will at once 
proceed to forget how great a logician he is and we shall have no more 
of his quibbling.” 

There was one feature of Philip’s obstinacy, however, which gave 
Madame Noel no end of secret uneasiness. For the almost fraternal 
relations which existed between the Rector’s children and those of her 
son’s household she had always shown a contemptuous disapproval, but 
had not interfered forcibly ; but for the close and ever-enlarging friend- 
ship which had grown up between the Rector and her adopted son she 


was outspoken in her denunciation. ~ 
* 
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To her open objection and sly insinuation Philip turned a deaf and 
indignant ear. He protested that he was thoroughly capable of select- 
ing his friends, and he was at the rectory more frequently than ever. 
Madame left nothing undone in her effort to carry her point short of 
absolute coercion. Since she could not with due deference to her ani- 
mosity appeal to Mr. Austin himself, she suggested to Pére Louis that 
he undertake the duty; but the gentle Father could not consent to be 
a go-between in such a distasteful business. 

In the Rector of St. Michael Archangel’s Philip found a friend who 
was everything that the name implied. He was willing to take him for 
his master and only asked to sit at his feet. He had never failed to 
appreciate at its true value the beautiful unselfishness of Pére Noel’s 
character, but he knew that Mr. Austin’s sacrifi¢e had been greater, and 
he loved him for what he had suffered. 

The Rector was touched by the lad’s devotion, and he gave him a 
place in his great heart which time made more and more secure. 

“Hathaway and Margaret are mine by nature,” he once said to 
Sister Agatha, “but Philip is mine by the grace of God, who seeth all 
hearts.” 

Sister Agatha, who loved the Rector’s son far more than she did 
Madame’s Philip, demurred a little. The boy, she said, was good 
enough; he had faults, grave faults, indeed, but they might be cured. 
These blemishes, she supplemented, were to be attributed almost en- 
tirely to the malign influence of Madame Noel. 

“It has never seemed to me probable that Madame will prevail in 
her intention of making a priest of him,” she said. “ What shall you 
advise him to do, Mr. Austin ?” 

He smiled, but did not reply immediately. Sister Agatha began 
to fear that her curiosity had led her into deep water. 

“ When the time comes—if it does come,” he said finally, “I hope 
that you will pray Heaven to put the words in my mouth.” 


XI. 


Arter Hathaway’s departure, Philip’s visits to the rectory were 
more frequent and longer than ever. Mr. Austin seemed to regard the 
young man’s almost constant companionship as his rightful compensa- 
tion for the loss of his son’s society. Philip was not loath to accept 
every opportunity to sit in the presence of his friend and gather wis- 
dom. 

Pére Noel, who felt the most unselfish devotion for his mother’s 
protégé, was grieved because the lad could not find in his willing ef- 
forts the full complement of his intellectual aspirations. True friend 
that he was, he did nothing to discourage Philip from doing as he 
preferred. He trusted to time and the final intervention of early 
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influences to repair the damage—if, indeed, damage were being 
done. 

At last the time came when Madame Noel was no longer at her 
ease concerning Philip’s future. She began to view with mingled 
terror and impatience the closer relation which existed between the 
Rector’s household and the young man for whom she had built up a 
career of her own liking. 

Made wholly illogical by her bitterness, she reasoned that Mr. Aus- 
tin was about to add to what she persisted in regarding as his earlier 
duplicity the crowning indignity of alienating her adopted son—the 
jewel she had worn on her bosom until such time as it should become a 
worthy offering to Heaven. This fresh enormity must not be endured. 
She believed that the time for action had arrived. 

Resolved at last to take a firm stand, she made an early opportunity. 
One night when Philip had passed an unusually agreeable evening at 
the rectory, she remained up, and when he came let him in. 

“There are seed-cakes and a little red wine in the kitchen,” she 
said laconically. 

Nothing loath, he followed her. 

“One must seek you nowadays in order to inquire after your 
health,” she grumbled while putting the food before him. 

“ Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” he returned laughingly, at the 
same time taking a great mouthful of seed-cake. 

“Tf I believed such a thing could be, I should think that those 
Austins had put a spell upon you,” she declared savagely. 

“With your faith in the marvellous it would be an easy matter for 
you,” he retorted, still laughing and eating. 

“ Tell me, if you can, what it is that draws you to them.” 

“It is the abode of peace. There are no complaining and reproaches.’ 

“ What will be the end of it? Tell me that, Philip.” 

“It is so pleasant that I wish it might never end.” 

“There must be an end.” 

He was so accustomed to her arbitrary speeches that he did not find 
it necessary to take notice of this. She held up her hand prophetically. 

“Tf there is not an end, and a speedy one, it will work your destruc- 
tion,” she went on. 

Ignoring this dismal prediction, he took a last sip of the wine and 
was about to leave the room without further remark. But Madame 
had no intention of withdrawing from the struggle which she was doing 
her best to precipitate. With a quick bound she threw her small body 
against the door and faced him determinedly. 

“ Stay a little longer. I have something important to say to you,” 
she said. 

With an ungracious exclamation he sat down again. 


2 
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“ Why must it be said at this unholy hour?” he yawned. 

“T shall never sleep until it is said,” she replied emphatically. “1 
want you to tell me aed it is oat this heretical priest has obtained 
such power over you.” 

“He is a gentleman—and a Christian.” 

“There is a gentleman and a Christian nearer at hand. Why need 
you pass by Pére Noel? Why do you seek elsewhere what is already at 
your immediate command ?” 

He shook himself impatiently. 

“ T agree with you in your opinion of Pére Noel. I love him because 
I may.” ; 

“ And the other—the heretic?” 

“I love him because I must.” 

She shook her head disdainfully. 

“ Your fine hair-splitting is lost on me,” she said. “I see in it only 
the impertinent sentiment of the overgrown school-boy.” 

“Tt is possible,” he admitted, anxious to bring the conference to a 
speedy end. 

“Is Mr. Austin, then, the only attraction—the only reason why we 
see so little of you?” 

“No; there is one other, at least,” he confessed. 

She looked at him piercingly and caught her breath; she believed 
that the supreme revelation was at hand. 

“That other is Aunt Tom,” he continued earnestly. “ Her seed- 
cakes are excellent—almost as good as yours.” 

A trifle mollified by this subtle disclosure, she changed her tactics 
abruptly. She was relieved, on the whole, that what she had feared 
would crush her still remained unspoken and was not yet a confirmed 
fact. 

“There is something that you must promise me now,” she said. 
“The time has come for action. If Pére Louis should succeed in ar- 
ranging for you at Rouge Isle——” 

“Pere Louis need waste no time in arranging for me at Rouge 
Isle,” he broke in defiantly. “I shall never go to the seminary. Once 
for all, I tell you, I shall never go!” 

The old Frenchwoman’s face grew white and her eyes twinkled 
maliciously. She could but realize the uncompromising firmness of 
Philip’s attitude, but she scoffed at the idea of defeat. The labor of 
a lifetime, she assured herself with grim determination, could not be 
made profitless by a rash boy’s feeble opposition. No earthly inter- 
ference should rob her of the glory for which she had waited long and 
prayed incessantly. She believed that she might even demand the in- 
terposition of Heaven in a cause so identified with spiritual interests. 

“T recognize your voice as that of my good son Philip, but I do 
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not comprehend the words. They are possibly those of your heretical 
friend, to whom we are already indebted,” she said. 

“It is not so!” he cried indignantly. “I have never discussed the 
matter of my future course with Mr. Austin. I have never heard him 
speak a word against your intention. We have lost no time over such 
improbable things. I suppose he has heard of your plans often 
enough; you have made no effort to conceal them. I suppose, also, that 
he has had too much consideration for my feelings to refer to what he 
must know would be unpalatable to me. He must have seen before this 
how unfit Iam. He has not advised me.” 

She sniffed contemptuously. 

* As to that, I can well believe you,” she said. “ The man is clever 
—too clever for our honest stupidity.” 

“ He is the most guileless of men,” he declared loyally. 

“'Then why have you been changed as if by magic? Why have you 
been made wilful, disobedient, and altogether unlike us, who are of 
your own kind and creed ?” 

“The change is not so magical as you believe. The idea of the 
seminary has always been repulsive to me. I have never for a moment 
thought seriously of it. If I have not shown sufficient unwillingness, 
it is because I have been too weary of it to dissent. Let me advise you 
to give it up. Ishould hate myself if I were persuaded to embrace a 
calling for which I have so little taste. It would end in ruin—for my- 
self and for all of us. With Pére Noel continually before me as a re- 
minder and example, how should I be able to endure my own short- 
comings? I should be driven to desperation.” 

Madame Noel’s struggle to maintain at least some semblance of 
composure was heroic. 

“One might believe from your words that you would be satisfied 
with a lesser heaven than the one Pére Louis merits,” she said with fine 
scorn. 

“T should fail to reach it if I made the attempt after the dishonor- 
able fashion you insist upon. I should fail miserably. It would be a 
crime—for me. I would——” 

At that moment there was a light knocking at the door against which 
Madame was braced so resolutely. As she stepped aside Pére Louis 
entered the room. 

“ Hail, midnight conspirators!” he exclaimed with a feeble attempt 
at pleasantry, for he saw at a glance that affairs had assumed a serious 
condition. 

“ You have arrived in good time, Louis; it could not have happened 
more opportunely. You shall hear with your own ears the dutiful 
words that our Philip has spoken,” said his mother excitedly. 

Philip’s great eyes blazed indignantly, and he looked as if he would 
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rather perish than recede from the position he had taken. The Priest 
looked from one to the other in mute inquiry. 

“ Pére Noel shall hear them if he wishes,” said the boy doggedly. 
“ And whoever hears them may feel sure that I mean them—every letter. 
It is nothing at all new, simply the old nightmare of the seminary. I 
have just declared, for once and forever, that it will not be necessary 
to arrange for my residence at Rouge Isle. I have not the slightest 
intention of going there. I shall never go to the seminary. It shall not 
be said of me that there was nothing else that I could do.” 

Pére Noel knew that the dreaded moment had come. He realized 
also that for an awful, though perchance brief, period he was destined 
to be cast about upon the waves of the sea of discordant emotion which 
these two stronger and bitterly hostile natures had already set in mo- 
tion. He shivered at the prospect, and inwardly resolved to have it 
over as speedily as possible. 

“It is so long since I have heard you speak of it,” he began, tamely 
enough, “ that I—I hoped you were beginning to look at it—more favor- 
ably. It has been a great comfort to me—to take that view of it.” 

“T have never for a single moment found the slightest comfort in 
it,” said Philip earnestly. 

Pére Louis sighed regretfully. 

“ It would have been better if you had protested long ago,” he said. 

“T have protested. My whole life has been a continual protest.” 

“T have not taken that view of it. For the essentials of religion you 
have always shown sufficient reverence. I have not found many oppor- 
tunities to complain of your conduct. You have been diligent, truthful, 
and as dutiful as we could ask of you. Because we chose for you and 
set our hearts upon what we believed to be the greatest happiness for 
you is only the outcome of our love. You are very dear to our little 
mother and to me, my child.” 

It seemed to Philip at that critical moment that another word 
from this man, whom he knew to be his friend, would disarm him. 
There was a mistiness in his eyes, and he was not sure enough of his 
voice to risk its immediate use. His passing weakness took flight and he 
was strong again when he reflected that the gentle force which was 
dulling his weapons was but giving a keener edge to those of his im- 
placable foe, who stood with her searching eyes fixed upon his burning 
face. 

“ When I think of you, Pére Noel, I am almost ready to do anything 
that would give you pleasure,” he said. “Do you ask me to be a hypo- 
crite and a liar all the days of my life?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” the Priest ejaculated fervently. 

“Then do not ask me to do this thing.” 

Pére Noel put his hands upon the boy’s shoulders and looked up 
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into his face with such a kindly expression that all his courage fled and 
he sobbed outright. 

“ And if I should ask you, dear Philip—if I should ask you——” 

“T should do it, Pére Noel.” 

Madame’s eyes danced triumphantly. She had victory in her grasp, 
she told herself, and this time it must not elude her. 

“ Ask him, Louis!” she cried in her shrill old voice. “ Bid him do 
it for your sake! I, your mother, command you!” 

The Priest lifted his eyes prayerfully and his lips moved silently. 
Then he raised himself on tiptoe and kissed Philip’s cheek. 

“Tt is late,” he said calmly. “Go to sleep, dear child, and may the 
good God keep you.” 

He opened the door and gently pushed the boy into the hall; then 
he shuffled away to his own forlorn little room. 

Madame Noel sat for a long time with her white head bowed upon 
the bare oak table. When she lifted it, her face was pinched and blood- 
less and her eyes were dull and tearless. With the manner of one making 
a mighty effort, she rose finally, brushed into her apron the stray crumbs 
that lay upon the table, put away the plate and glass, and mended the 
fire carefully. Then she extinguished the candle, which had fallen to 
sputtering, and stole away in the darkness to her chamber. 

XII. 

WHEN Mr. Austin, still influenced by the peculiar uneasiness in- 
spired by Sister Agatha’s insinuation concerning the intimacy between 
Madame Noel’s adopted son and his daughter, and from which, try as 
he might, he had not been able wholly to free himself, suggested to 
Margaret the desirability of spending at least a year in some suitable 
and agreeable manner within the confines of civilization, she did not 
appear to feel a lively interest in the proposition. It was not in her 
docile nature to oppose persistently anything she knew her father had 
set his heart upon, but she made so many good-natured objections, for 
the most part, indeed, having their foundation in the loneliness he 
would suffer when bereft of both children, that he made little headway 
in the project. 

She declared laughingly, and with what her father recognized as 
the true Hathaway temperament, that life as she found it in Assumpsit 
was sufficient for her. The acquisition of knowledge, she admitted, 
was doubtless of great importance elsewhere, but in the Aroostook coun- 
try it was sheer prodigality to become too wise. She was accustomed to 
insist with charming earnestness that Sister Agatha could teach her 
until she should become an old woman. Finally she protested that 
nothing whatever could induce her to leave her father under Aunt Tom’s 


sole domination. 
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“ And the child is perfectly right,’ Aunt Tom coincided stoutly. 
“Two heads are not too many in a clergyman’s house. I should not 
know how to get along without her.” 

Philip was quite as outspoken in his disapproval of the plan. When 
the Rector, inspired by what he regarded as a really subtle effort to 
obtain some actual measure of the young man’s feeling for his daughter, 
asked him in confidence what he thought of it, Philip declared, without 
a moment’s hesitation and with no evidence of embarrassment, that it 
made him unhappy to think of such a thing, and that it made him feel 
like saying good-by to Assumpsit. His distress was so unreserved, and 
so genuine as well, that Mr. Austin derived no benefit from his subtlety. 
It did not seem to him possible that Philip’s protestations could be re- 
ferred to anything more serious than the natural reluctance to lose even 
temporarily so good a friend as Margaret. He was annoyed that he 
could not succeed in putting aside the fear that something deeper ex- 
isted. 

Even Sister Agatha was lacking in enthusiasm. She did not fail 
to comprehend the full significance of the Rector’s intention, but she 
doubted the efficacy of the method he had selected. She had seen 
enough of Margaret Austin, she assured herself, to convince her that 
anything the young woman had made up her mind to do would be 
affected in no wise by her father’s ingenuous diplomacy. Margaret too 
knew her own mind and was mistress of her own secrets—if she had 
them. If Mr. Austin were about to administer his harmless remedy 
as a cure for Philip, it might succeed; but he must find some other 
treatment for his daughter. Sister Agatha had made up her mind 
that Margaret was in love with Philip. 

The good Sister, who had derived considerable satisfaction from the 
- outcome of Hathaway’s affair, principally because she did not entirely 
approve of Madame’s granddaughter, was by no means so intolerant 
of what she regarded as the growing partiality of Philip for the Rector’s 
Margaret. Indeed, the more she thought it over, and the more she dwelt 
upon the keen disappointment and futile rage of Madame,—who, after 
all, she reasoned, was but the most erring of mortals and consequently 
deserving of chastisement,—the more appropriateness she saw in such 
an adjustment. If the Rector himself had manifested no active oppo- 
sition,—and it was evident from his continued preference for Philip’s 
company that he had not,—why should she, the honest woman asked 
herself, either directly or indirectly contribute to the success of the 
Frenchwoman’s cause ? 

In the course of time,—and a wonderfully short time it was, con- 
sidering the mental processes involved,—what had at first displayed 
only incongruity took on an aspect of entire fitness. In fact, she began 
to wonder how she had been led to doubt the desirability of such an 
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arrangement, and she felt like reproaching herself for her premature 
interference. Her enthusiasm threatened to break loose and run riot 
with her judgment. She presently saw so much merit in the overthrow 
of Madame’s cherished scheme that she made it almost a matter of 
conscience to devise some way to circumvent the acute old woman. 

With duty staring her in the face, it did not take her long to decide 
upon her course. It was not yet too late to proceed, but she must not 
delay. Autumn was already at hand, and Madame, no doubt, was pre- 
paring to send Philip to Rouge Isle. He should not go against his will 
if she could prevent it. 

For fear that at her former visit to Mr. Austin she might have done 
' something to prejudice the success of her present undertaking, she re- 
solved to make another pilgrimage, the object of which should be the 
skilful undoing of what she had done unskilfully. So impressed was 
she with the urgency of the business, that in less than an hour after the 
resolution she was in Mr. Austin’s study, with that gentleman seated 
near her in an attitude of polite expectation. 

“T have been so afraid that I must have given you an entirely 
wrong impression the other day—about Philip and Margaret, I mean,” 
she began hesitatingly. “I have been thinking it over, and I am almost 
sure that I blundered. It was so sudden—I was so agitated—that——” 

It was the Rector’s duty to assure her that her remarks had been per- 
fectly clear, and he did so; but she found it impossible to agree with 
him. 

“T do not think—nor do I mean to imply—that there can be any- 
thing to be deplored in such a friendship as—as we discussed. I be- 
lieved then—I must have believed then—and I believe now that there 
could be nothing on earth more beautiful,” she said. 

“Tt is certainly most interesting—on many accounts,” he assented, 
quite at a loss to imagine what might follow. 

“T was influenced by what I regarded as your probable stand-point. 
I do not know how I happened to fix upon that as your probable view 
of it. I certainly had no good reason to suppose you would not approve 
of it. It was my duty to let you know how matters were going.” 

“T appreciated your conscientiousness,” he assured her warmly. 

“T was delighted when I saw that I was mistaken—that you were 
not disturbed or even surprised. Then I was disgusted that I had been 
so—so officious. There is nothing in the world, Mr. Austin, that would 
make me so miserable as to think that I had been an impediment—had 
actually made difficulties 

“ Pray do not distress ame he interrupted kindly. “I did not, 
I think, misunderstand you.” 

She murmured her thanks, and congratulated herself that she had 


made a beginning at least. 
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“Do you still adhere to your former opinion that there is some- 
thing—something unusual in the friendship of these young creatures ?” 
he asked as unconcernedly as he could manage to appear. 

Sister Agatha had promised herself to be prudent. There must be 
nothing said at this momentous conference to be regretted. 

“T have seen nothing to make me doubt,” she replied warily. 

“T have thought sometimes that our fears—that is, our surmises— 
may be fanciful. I have not been able to satisfy myself that there is 
anything beyond a strong—a very strong—comradeship between our 
young friends.” 

“What more do you require?” she asked in a slightly impatient 
tone. 

“ Shouldn’t there be more?” he persisted innocently. 

She was still capable of realizing that her discretion was at the 
point of taking flight, and that she might become presently the help- 
less prey of her own impetuosity. She made a last great effort to calm 
herself. 

“ Not necessarily,” she answered. 

He looked at her, bewildered and unconvinced still. His helpless- 
ness was but a spur to her burning desire to say something which must 
rouse him. 

“T tell you that Philip Noel is in love!” she declared so positively 
that he fairly rose from his chair. 

“ You amaze me!” he ejaculated. 

“T know that I am not mistaken, Mr. Austin.” 

“ Has he—told you?” 

She looked at him pityingly. 

“ Not in words,” she admitted. “ There is no need.” 

“Ts it so unmistakable ?” 

“To me—to me it is as evident as is the fact of my existence,” she 
declared stoutly. 

He gazed at her long and admiringly. 

“Sister Agatha,” he said finally, “ you are certainly the most won- 
derful woman I have ever known. I am sure that no one else——” 

“ But there is another, Mr. Austin. There is one other person at 
least who is as wonderful as I,” she interrupted in a voice pitched high 
with excitement. 

* Who?” 

“ Old Madame Noel.” 

ce Ah ea 

‘It means so much for her. It is the overthrow of all her plans 
for Philip.” 

“Why is she so bitter? I have not wronged her.” 

“She is belligerent by nature. She chooses to hold you responsible 
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for their loss of the land. She knows better, but she must concentrate 
her violence. Since her very nature demands an enemy, whom she may 
hate with all her strength, she makes a convenience of you.” 

“ She must know that I was innocent in the matter of the land,” he 
said regretfully. 

“Give yourself no uneasiness. She is not a fool. Now, however, 
she has found a fresh cause against you—she hates you for your influ- 
ence over her adopted son. She believes that you have taught him to 
resist her arbitrary disposition of his future.” 

Mr. Austin sighed bitterly. 

“T have never spoken disparagingly of her plans, either to Philip 
or to any other person,” he said. 

“ And now there is added the knowledge of what I have just told 
you—that more potent deterrent than even you, Mr. Austin. Of course, 
she makes you responsible for that also.” 

“ Poor old woman!” he sighed. 

“These are not happy days for Madame Noel.” 

“T should be glad beyond measure to make her-burden lighter. It 
would make me happier than anything else,” he said longingly. 

She shook her head discouragingly. 

“Sister Agatha,” he went on, with an appeal in his voice as well 
as in his words, “ I am going to ask you to be a real sister of charity. 
Will you go to this unhappy woman and say to her that David Aus- 
tin——” ' 

“Do not ask me to do what is impossible,” she interrupted in a 
tone of sorrowful regret. “ Nothing could delight me more than to be 
able to do you a service; but Madame Noel and I are not at one on 
any point. What is of the purest white to me is as black as midnight 
to her.” 

“Ah! How unfortunate!” 

His commiseration was so unmistakably genuine that she was 
tempted to put a sudden end to the interview. She was seized with 
an impulse to go away without another word, but it made her sick at 
heart to remember how little comfort she might bear away into her 
own dreary life. Ske could not re-enter her lonely home without an- 
other effort to find solace enough to suffer her eyes to close in sleep. 

“Mr. Austin,” she said almost pathetically, “ will you tell me that 
I have banished the discomfort my other visit gave you? Does it please 
you that I see nothing but joy for you in the outcome of this affair?” 

He did not reply at once, but seemed lost in earnest contemplation. 
She sighed heavily and rose from her chair. 

“Frankly, Sister Agatha, I do not know,” he said. “ There is no 
reason why what you have said should disquiet me, and yet it does. 
Perhaps it is because I love the boy so well that I shrink from any fur- 
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ther demand upon my affection. I have always looked upon him as one 
set apart—one whose destiny was fixed. It is not easy or wholly agree- 
able, perhaps, to be called upon to accommodate myself to such a radical 
change in conditions. I should not be less fond of Philip under any 
circumstances. You must not think, Sister Agatha——” 

“Certainly not. I think I understand you, Mr. Austin,” she has- 
tened to assure him, believing that she had obtained whatever satisfac- 
tion there was to be had. “ What do you hear from Hathaway ?” 

“We have had letters recently. He is still in England. He never 
neglects to inquire after you,” he assured her, grateful that her confi- 
dences were at an end. 

“Dear fellow! Is he still inconsolable ?” 

The Rector coughed dryly. 

“T do not think he is,” he answered, with a forlorn smile. “ He 
seems to have met a most interesting young person—a clergyman’s 
daughter, I think.” 

The first thing that Sister Agatha did after reaching her home, 
even before she had removed her quaint bonnet and veil, was to sit 
down in her straightest-backed chair and fold her arms. She was trying 
to determine whether she was glad or sorry that she had gone to the 


Rector. 
XIII. 


To record the instance of the infatuation of Madame Noel’s deli- 


cately nurtured granddaughter for coarse, illiterate Antoine Neddeau 
would be to repeat the feat of many a greater historian with his far more 
famous woman, but to furnish a logical reason for the anomaly would 
be to surpass all of them; for no man has yet written convincingly of 
the delightful abnormalities which have made the work of our annalists 
the despair of the writer of fiction. It is sufficient to know that Antoine 
Neddeau’s high opinion of his own personal value did not permit him 
to see anything either unexplainable or insurmountable in his declara- 
tion that he had made up his mind to marry Pére Noel’s niece, willing 
or unwilling. — 

It is not unlikely that the young man’s effrontery had its charm 
even for Euphémie. She must have regarded it, secretly at least, as an 
honest tribute to her own good qualities, and on that account, perhaps, 
she made no great show of resentment. She certainly made no effort 
to avoid him. When she was taxed with her preference for his society, 
she declared that she had found him interesting. When confronted by 
Madame, whose rage was scarcely less than actual ferocity, she neither 
denied nor defended; she took refuge in silence. 

The old woman’s avalanche of invective fell fast and mercilessly. 
The perverseness of recent events had not lessened the acerbity of her 
disposition. It made her furious to witness Euphémie’s tacit acceptance 
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of her charges. “ Better, far better,” she wailed over and over again, “ to 
have married the schismatic Mr. Austin’s son than to descend to this 
monster—this impossible monster !” 

To do Antoine Neddeau justice, he was far from being suggestive 
of a monster. He was, in fact, a compactly built, broad-shouldered, 
dark-skinned young athlete, with a handsome face and a reckless manner 
that in some inexplicable way seemed to add to his comeliness; never- 
theless, he was ignorant, brutal in his instincts, and by no means scru- 
pulous in his undertakings. He had not lived long in St. Sauveur’s 
Parish, but he had done his best to acquire an unsavory reputation, 
and many sensational accounts of his moral turpitude had followed 
him in from the provinces, where he had passed his earlier years. 

More than once Pére Louis had been scandalized by the doings of 
his new parishioner, and he thoroughly distrusted him and regarded 
him as a firebrand among his already sufficiently inflammable flock. 
He had even found it necessary to warn him that the manners of the 
border were no longer current in Assumpsit and to advise him to reform 
them. Antoine always received these salutary admonitions with re- 
spectful seriousness, but neglected to profit by them. His profligate 
sociability was a source of much disquietude for the gentle Priest, who 
found in it another obstacle in the way of the spiritual progress of his 
young men and women. 

His first intimation in regard to Antoine’s latest ambition came to 
Pére Noel in the fashion of a shock. He did not know that his niece 
had ever spoken a word to the young man; he had certainly never 
heard her speak of him. All the suggestive rumors that were flying 
about the village had dodged him persistently. Madame, even, had not 
thought it worth while to enlighten him. It was virgin news to him 
when on a feast day, after saying mass, he was approached by Antoine 
Neddeau, who demanded to have the banns published on the following 
Sunday. 


“ And who is the—the fortunate young woman?” he asked civilly, 
taking out his pencil to make a note of it. It occurred to him that mat- 
rimony might prove to be the making of the handsome young profligate. 

“ Kuphémie Noel is her name,” Antoine replied unflinchingly. 

The pencil fell from Pére Noel’s hand. His honest countenance 
assumed an aspect of grieved severity. 

“Tt is more than one would expect—even from you—to bring your 
tasteless jokes into the very church itself,” he said. me 

“ But it is not a joke, Pére Noel. I intend to marry Euphémie or 
become a Trappist,” Antoine persisted good-humoredly. 

“Then hasten off to Tracadie at once,” advised Pére Louis vig- 
orously, “ for you will be a Trappist many a year before my niece will 
look at you.” 
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“Your niece has already looked at me, and she has not advised me 
to become a monk. I have made up my mind to marry her, and she 
will be getting a very good husband, if I do have to say it. I shall ex- 
pect to be called next Sunday at early mass. If I do not get published 
in this parish, there are plenty of priests in the provinces waiting for 
my wedding fee.” 

So saying, he bade the astounded pastor a cheerful good-by and went 
his way. Pére Louis was too amazed and indignant to address another 
word to him. For the first time in his clerical life he understood what 
it was to feel contempt for a fellow-mortal, and the bitterness of it 
made him faint and staggering. It was not because he felt great con- 
fidence in Antoine’s truthfulness,—he believed, in fact, that the fellow 
was trying to deceive him,—but his insolence was so repugnant to the 
Priest’s sense of justice that he grew sick at heart at the thought that 
there lived a man who could do him such an evil turn. 

His indignation presently gave place to a sickening fear lest there 
might chance to be, after all, some color to the young man’s statements. 
One idea alone took possession of him—the necessity of rescuing Eu- 
phémie from the impending catastrophe. No pitiful weakness on his 
part must make it possible for this outrage to be perpetrated. Publish 
the banns indeed! No such sacrilege should ever be permitted in St. 
Sauveur’s Parish, or in any other parish, if he could prevent it. No 
priest in the diocese should officiate at such an unrighteous ceremony. 
He would see to it that such a marriage should be regarded as a crime 
against the church. Better—far better—that Euphémie should go to 
the Ursulines at once. He would make it his business to see her reach 
Rouge Isle in safety. 

But first he must hear what she could tell him. He must not con- 
demn her on the improbable evidence of this worthless fellow. It was 
dastardly to suspect her. How gentle and pretty she had become! An- 
toine Neddeau indeed! She seemed dearer than ever to him—this 
orphan girl whom he had promised to guard and cherish. How insuffi- 
ciently had he kept his compact with his dying brother to warn her of 
all the pitfalls that yawn in youth’s pathway! 

When she came in answer to his summons, he reproached himself 
that he had failed to observe how fragile and listless she had become. 
It seemed to him that she had put aside the little insistent ways that 
had made her so girlish and volatile, and that she had encompassed 
herself with everything that was sweet and womanly. 

He repeated to her, almost word for word, what Antoine had said 
in the sacristy. His hurried recital made her eyes open wide and 
brought roses to her cheeks, but when he had finished she did not speak. 

“ Euphémie, my little girl, can it be possible that you prefer this 
half-civilized ruffian above your own family—your grandmother and 
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Philip and me?” he asked affrightedly. “Tell me that he has belied 
you, so that I may compel him to render us some justice! Let me go 
to him and say that my niece has not the honor of his acquaintance.” 

She shook her head, but made no other answer. 

“ Bid me go,” he urged. 

“Tt would not be true—I do know him; I have known him since— 
a long time. He has not many friends,” she said listlessly. 

“ He does not deserve a friend !” 

At this she looked astonished and a little shocked. 

“T do not know; I have seen nothing wrong in him, except——” 

* Will you tell me, my good niece, how you can speak of such a man 
when you remember Hathaway Austin?” he interrupted almost sav- 
agely. ; 

“T could not marry him; I liked him too well to deceive him,” she 
said regretfully. 

“Do you, then, mean that you are actually fond of this—this bar- 
barian ?” he cried in great distress. 

“TI do not believe that I care for him,” she admitted wearily. 

“Then tell me, and tell me truly, have you promised to marry 
him ?” 

“No; I have made him no promise of any kind. He has never 
asked me to marry him.” 

Pére Louis gazed at her as if he would read her very heart. 

“The rascal!” he exclaimed. “It would seem that he has taken 
everything for granted. Marry you indeed—my niece! He shall never 
speak to you again. I shall take very excellent care that this affair 
shall go no further. I can see by your changed appearance, my poor 
girl, that it has already made you miserable. Leave Tony Neddeau to 
me. I will undertake to rid Assumpsit of his detestable society.” 

His niece shook her head doubtfully. 

“Do not exasperate him,” she said. “Let me manage him.” 

He shrugged his ,houlders impatiently and made no attempt to 
conceal his annoyancd, He could not regard the affront which had 
been put upon his office as a trivial matter to be set right by a word 
from an immature young woman, even though she were his niece. 

“Tt is all as clear as daylight now—you began by tolerating his 
admiration, and now you are afraid to make him angry,” he said dis- 
gustedly. 

“T am not afraid of him, but I do not care to hurt him. I like him 
well enough.” 

“Tt is incredible, Euphémie. It is too absurd to be given a sober 
thought. You are at fault, my child. You have been playing with the 
fire. Imagine this young sinner, whose chief stock-in-trade is audacity, 
asking me to publish his banns! It was his barefaced way, I suppose, 
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of letting me know of his intentions—me, your uncle! Such a person 
is capable of any miserable act.” 

Euphémie did not seem to follow him; she had relapsed into a deep 
and serious contemplation. Pére Louis could see that her burden, what- 
ever it might be, had not been lightened. Now that his own excitement 
was somewhat spent, he began afresh to speculate upon the probable 
cause of the girl’s listlessness. 

He did not bring this exhausting mental process to an end until 
long after Euphémie had gone from the room. He dreamed that night 
that time and absence were working a wonderful transformation in 
his niece’s views concerning Hathaway Austin. When he woke, his 
dream did not seem unreasonable. It gave him so much to think about 
that he forgot Antoine Neddeau for two days. 


XIV. 


Earzy autumn is glorious in Aroostook, and Pére Noel’s garden 
had lost nothing of its attractiveness. There was much work to be done, 
however, and Pére Louis set about it joyously, becoming more and 
more convinced that Euphémie was sad because she had banished Hath- 
away. The precious vines, now exhaling their delicious must, were to 
be shielded from the early frosts, and a little later were to yield their 
abundant ripeness to the press. Madame flitted about in quest of pot- 
herbs, clipping bunches here and there and hanging them in shady 
places. Even Philip took a hand in the haste to forestall the approach 
of winter. 

Euphémie’s new ways did not mend. She went about her duties 
with such unwonted zeal that her grandmother marvelled greatly. She 
wondered if the girl had not, after all, a sentimental feeling for the 
handsome Antoine. Then it occurred to her that she might be culti- 
vating seriousness for her novitiate, for Madame saw no other future 
for her. If she could see no merit in a life of ease, she must be fit for 
Rouge Isle, the old Frenchwoman reasoned. 

One morning she came into the garden with a smile on her face 
and went straight up to her uncle, who was lifting some gilly-flowers 
which he intended to take indoors. 

“T have just heard some news that makes me very happy—happier 
than I have been for a long time,” she said with something like a return 
of her old animation. “It is about Hathaway.” 

Pére Noel’s heart gave a great jump; he believed now that his 
dream was about to fall true. 

“Sister Agatha has just told me,” she went on, with bright eyes 
and smiling still. “Hathaway has become interested—very greatly 
interested, the Sister says—in a charming young English girl!” 

Every particle of soil crumbled and fell from the plant that Pére 
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Louis was cautiously lifting, leaving its roots bare and useless. With 
an exclamation of disgust he flung it into Sister Agatha’s sorry-looking 
premises. 

“ And why should that news make you happy?” he asked disconso- 
lately. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Why? Because I know that he—that he will forget me.” 

Try as he might, he could not make a successful transplantation. 
The soil was dry and would not adhere firmly to the long roots. His 
patience was exhausted, and he gave it up for that day. 

“ Huphémie,” he said, “ come with me into the oratory. I want to 
ask you something.” 

When they were seated, he began to question her concerning her 
health. She assured him laughingly that her health was perfect. 

“Ts it your grandmother, my child? Does her constant threat of 
sending you to Rouge Isle make you so wretched? No one can compel 
you; you are free to go or to remain. If my mother cannot make a 
priest of Philip, how can she make a miserable, unwilling little Ursu- 
line of you? ‘You need not distress yourself, my child,” he said 


earnestly. 
“T am not so afraid of Rouge Isle,” she said, with a weary smile. 


“My grandmother’s threats do not give me a moment’s uneasiness. 
Besides, the life really seems less distasteful to me than it did. Some- 


times I even thin “i 


“ What do you think, Euphémie ?” 

“ That it would, perhaps, be the very best thing for me.” 

“ But you have always declared that the idea was odious to you.” 

“T have learned that there are things harder to endure.” 

Pére Noel’s countenance was full of wonder, tenderness, and reso- 
lute determination to pursue the matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 
He felt that the time had come for him to shake off his lethargy and 
respond to the demand of duty. 

“ Huphémie,” he began gently, “please be frank with me. I am 
eager to be of some service to you, but I am groping in the dark. I 
know that something makes you miserable. You are not the girl you 
were before—before Hathaway went away. And yet, it seems, his going 
had nothing to do with your changed condition. I know well, also, 
that Tony Neddeau’s conduct has not made you so wretched. What am 
I to think? It is my duty to see that your happiness is not interfered 
with by anything I am able to control. Tell me what it is that makes 
you unhappy.” 

“ There is nothing that I can tell you,” she said, letting her hands 
fall listlessly into her lap and looking away from him. 

“ Am I not, then, worthy of your confidence ?” 
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She did not trust herself to speak. 

“ When have I failed you, my child ” 

At this she turned and looked at him with eyes that were misty with 
tears that were struggling to be free. 

“You deserve everything,” she said, with a heroic attempt to con- 
trol herself. “ You are the truest friend I have ever had. But I must 
not tell you what you ask. I must never tell you, my dearest uncle!” 

At these pitiful words he shivered as if a chill had seized him. His 


face grew white and stern, and when he spoke his voice was so changed 


that it seemed like the speech of another. 

“ My child,” he said, “ have you forgotten that I am more to you 
than your friend—more than your uncle? I am also your parish priest. 
Do you need——” 

“No!” she interrupted passionately. “I do not need you!” 

She stood before him proudly and looked him full in the face. All 
her listlessness was gone and her eyes were sparkling. 

“T will prove to you that I speak the truth!” she went on eagerly. 
“T will confess something which no torture less dreadful than your 
suspicion could wring from me. It will set you at-rest concerning 
everything—why I could not listen to Hathaway Austin, why I have 
not been firmer with Antoine Neddeau, why I do not fear Rouge Isle— 
everything. Listen, then, and despise me if you will. I have given my 
whole heart to one who has not asked it and who never will—one who 
would hate me if he knew!” 

She covered her burning face with her hands, but the scarlet wave 
crept out from beneath them and showed in telltale distinctness on her 
fragile neck. 

The Priest was dumfounded at her revelation; but never before 
had he loved her so fondly. He longed to take her to his heart and 
comfort her. Her heroism thrilled him, and the glory of her noble 
degradation appealed to his loftiest impulses. All the dormant senti- 
ment in his soul awoke with a mighty impetus that tempted him to 
make some chivalrous recognition. He could have knelt and kissed the 
ground on which she stood. 

“ My dearest child,” he said exultantly, “you have given me the 
most delightful humiliation I have ever known—to beg you to forgive 
me as humbly as I can.” 

But she gave him no further opportunity to complete his self-abase- 
ment. Before he could utter another word, he was alone with his emo- 
ticn and contrition. 

Shortly afterwards he set out on the daily round of his parochial 
duties in a state of wild mental distraction. His niece’s declaration 
had, indeed, explained everything, but had told nothing. Pére Noel’s 
darkness had been illuminated by a flash which blinded him with its 
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sudden coming and quicker going. Who was the man to whom Euphé- 
mie, all unasked, had given her heart ? 

He closed his eyes and formed in a procession all the men in Assump- 
sit. Then he gave the command to advance in single file. As they 
passed him one by one he assured himself that not one among them all 
could have moved his niece’s heart to any sentiment more tender than 
pity. Then, as an afterthought, came the discovery that one man had 
been left out of the account—the Reverend David Austin! 

In the twinkling of an eye he accepted the solution. ‘The problem 
that had made his brain whirl resolved itself into mere child’s play. 
For what other man had Euphémie ever manifested such high esteem? 
In her childish enthusiasm she had elevated him to a height from which 
her womanhood was not willing to dislodge him. Poor little Euphé- 
mie! This, then, was the reason why Hathaway had found no favor in 
her sight. This, then, was why it made her glad to hear that he had- 
forgotten her! This, then, was the burden which the coming years 
could not remove or even lighten ! 

In spite of his increased perturbation, he did not neglect, after it 
recurred to him, to advise Antoine Neddeau to return to the provinces 
immediately. When the young scamp insisted that the air of Assumpsit 
was doing wonders for his constitution, Pére Louis intimated that he 
had it in his power to compel him to go. The bold suitor declared that 
the Priest could expedite his going in only one way—by publishing his 
banns. After that, however, he was never seen in Assumpsit. 

For a week the excellent man lived in a world which contained no 
other inhabitant save himself. He caught only passing glimpses of his 
niece, who accomplished wonders in the way of avoiding him. He went 
hither and thither with such alacrity that Assumpsit marvelled at his 
access of vigor. He mingled religious observances, parish matters, and 
gardening in such indeterminate proportions as to require all of Mad- 
ame’s ingenuity to avert disaster. Owing to his lack of concentration, 
the wine-making was rescued from total failure only by his mother’s 
prompt interference. But the climax of his abstraction was reached on 
Sunday, when his horrified parent distinctly heard him saying portions 
of the mass in French instead of the more churchly Latin prescribed. 

During this period he saw the Rector of St. Michael Archangel’s 
but once. He was on the opposite side of the street, and he bowed fra- 
ternally and passed on. The pastor of St. Sauveur’s did not follow the 
same genial fashion. He neither bowed nor went his way. Instead, he 
stopped short in his tracks and gazed after the Rector’s retreating 
figure as if he saw him then for the first time. He was taking stock of 
the man to whom Euphémie had given her heart. He did not desist 
until Mr. Austin turned a corner and disappeared from his sight. Then 
he proceeded, humming softly as he went. When he reached home, he 
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went immediately to his own room and locked himself within it. Then 
he rummaged about until he had found a small hand looking-glass, 
with the assistance of which he at once began a long and critical study 
of his own countenance. After he had finished, he put the glass care- 
fully away and unlocked the door. All this time there was an amused 
smile on his face and he did not once cease humming faintly. Finally 
he said aloud, as if he were in actual conversation,— 

“The gir] has excellent taste—David Austin is a fine-looking man!” 


XV. 


Prre Nort did not look upon Euphémie’s confession as a matter 
involving unconditional secrecy on his part. He was so anxious to re- 
establish his niece in her grandmother’s good graces that he did not 
delay in telling her of what he believed to be the actual cause of the 
girl’s wretchedness. He assured her also that she need inveigh no 
longer against her grandchild’s apparent preference for Antoine Ned- 
deau. 

When he had succeeded in telling her, as considerately as he knew 
how, of Euphémie’s strange infatuation for the Rector, she was for 
once too dumfounded to express her feelings otherwise than by a series 
of feeble moans and cries. The magnitude of this last shock to her 
sensibilities both overwhelmed and prostrated her. She was so unlike 
her violent, protesting self that her son began to feel uneasy; but it 
was not long before the old woman recovered a share of her capacity for 
dissent. It had been cruel enough, she wailed, to ask her to give her 
granddaughter, her charming Euphémie, to the son of her ancient 
enemy, but now it was demanded of her that she yield her most precious 
possession into the very hands of that enemy himself. The girl was 
already as good as promised to the church, and who would have the 
temerity to ask her, Perside Noel, to snatch her from the sheltering 
arms of religion to bestow her upon a man who had made her own life 
what it had been? It would, indeed, be an act of condonation of which 
she was incapable. If it were the greatest of good deeds she could not 
undertake it, and since it would be scarcely less than a crime, she 
washed her hands of it. It should not be said of her truthfully that 
she had sold herself and her family for a share of old Simeon Hatha- 
way’s money, which had been made nobody knew how.. 

“Tt is infamous—nothing less!” she declared. “Scarcely are we 
rid of the son when we must have the father thrown into our very faces. 
The son, by the mercy of God, might have been made over into some- 
thing so-so; but the other—one wastes no time trying to tame an old 
fox. Even Tony Neddeau was a good Catholic.” 

Pére Louis still had sufficient control of his reasoning faculties to 
remind her that for the present Mr. Austin must be held innocent even 
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of the desire to rob her of her grandchild; that no figment of her startled 
brain must be permitted to usurp fact as it stood plainly revealed. 

From this she dissented more strenuously than ever. No one could 
convince her, she said, that Euphémie had failed to receive abundant 
encouragement. She had been bewitched by the same craft that had 
made Philip so alien to his family. The spider had taken his own time 
to spin his web, and had secured his prey at his leisure. 

“A very clever man is your Mr. Austin,” she went on bitterly. 
“He has outwitted you, my good Louis. You are too honest to meet 
such an adversary.” 

Pére Noel did not think it worth while to combat her bewildering 
inconsistencies; he was, in fact, building an interesting hypothesis of 
his own. 

“Tf he were not so old——” he mused. 

“Shame, Louis!” Madame cried impetuously. “ Age is the least 
of all to be regretted. His age is the only thing with which one cannot 
find fault, and that, even, is no excuse for his presumption.” 

“Tf he were not so old,” he went on, ignoring her interpolation, 
“it would not be so—so complex. She is pretty—wonderfully pretty.” 

“T grant you. Fortunately, there are remedies for such a malady 
as afflicts her. One does not hesitate to use heroic measures in such 
desperate cases. I shall pack her off immediately to Rouge Isle.” 

“The child is willing to go—even impatient. Her home is no 
longer a peaceful refuge for her,” he complained sadly. 

“ At Rouge Isle she will not suffer such distraction,” said Madame 
severely. 

“ As you will, my mother. For me, I am dumb with the sense of 
my own incapacity to deal with the dreadful perplexity.” 

“You might seek the counsel of your excellent Mr. Austin,” she 
suggested ironically. 

“It is the very thing I should like to do,” he confessed pathetically. 
“ He is so clear in matters which seem dark to me. It is unfortunate 
that I cannot go to him.” 

She laughed sardonically. 

“Go to him, Louis; ask him what will be the next feature of his 
mesmerism,” she said. 

“Tt is impossible,” he said, shaking his head regretfully, as if it 
were a thing which demanded sacrifice to resist it. 

Madame regarded him with abundant scorn and pity in her expres- 
sive face. 

“ My poor Louis, you are a mere child in time of peril,” she said, in 
a tone that was the very soul of disgust. “That you have managed thus 
far to ward off shipwreck is to me a greater miracle than that of Lourdes. 
Oh, if I were not so old—so miserably old. 3 
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Here she broke off in a sort of despairing wail, and left Pére Louis 
to his own scarcely less distressful emotions. 

Since he could not go to the Rector, it occurred to him that there 
was nothing left for him but to summon to his aid the sometimes re- 
sourceful co-operation of Sister Agatha. So impressed was he with the 
value of the suggestion that he hurried over to her house without delay, 
although he knew that the afternoon session of her school was not 
finished. 

At the time he entered the school-room Sister Agatha was engaged 
in a kind of desultory Bible instruction, with which she was in the 
habit of filling in the odd moments between more secular matters. 
When the Priest appeared at the door, the pupils rose and made their 
best obeisances. Pére Louis, who had not yet made up his mind how 
to proceed, begged the Sister to go on with her work, adding jocosely 
that he would see that she taught no heresy. He was given a seat on 
the platform beside her, and the scholars resumed their sitting—all but 
the trembling wretch who happened to be the victim of Sister Agatha’s 
vigorous catechizing. 

“ Go on—now then,” said Pére Louis with an encouraging smile. 

“The subject is the multiplication of the loaves and fishes,” the 
Sister explained; “and I am shocked to find how little this boy—who 
is Francis Xavier Caron—knows about it. Hold up your head, Francis 
Xavie:, and give me your perfect attention. We had reached the point 
where the loaves and fishes were being dispensed in miraculous profu- 
sion to the amazed multitude. Tell us, Francis, what happened then.” 

The boy stared at his bare feet, shamefaced and speechless. 

“ Come, Francis,” she urged, “ and do not depend too much on your 
imagination for your answer. The plain facts are all I require.” 

“T don’t know, Sister—were they ate?” he stammered hopelessly. 

At this, and in spite of Pére Noel’s presence and Sister Agatha’s 
menacing countenance, there was a suppressed titter, and the tortured 
Francis Xavier blubbered without reserve. 

“ An excellent answer,” declared the Priest, who could not endure 
the misery of the child. “The Bishop himself could not have done 
better. They were indeed eaten—and relished. Our blessed Lord took 
care of that. I am so delighted with your answer, Francis, that I will 
give you all that is left of the day for a holiday. Put away your books, 
my good children, and go away as quickly as you can.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Pére Noel,” Sister Agatha interposed in a 
horrified whisper, “ make them understand that it is given in honor of 
somebody or something—the saint whose day it is. Do not, I implore 
you, tet them believe they are getting a holiday for Francis’s stupidity ; 
otherwise I shall have nothing but blockheads for ages to come. Whose 
day does it happen to be?” 
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“ St. Simeon Stylites’,” said Pére Louis meekly. 

“Very well then.” And she called out in great haste efter their 
retreating footsteps, “'The holiday is in honor of St. Simeon Stylites, 
who—mercy on me, what did the man do?” 

“ Stood on a pillar,” he prompted. 

“‘ Stood on a pillar for—for—for the whole of his life!” 

It was better, she determined quickly, to be slightly inaccurate than 
fail to impress her point on her pupils. 

“There!” she exclaimed with a sigh of relief. ‘“ They will under- 
stand, at least, that they cannot trifle with me.” 

Though the good Father’s soul was rent with contending emotions, 
he could not refrain from extracting a little enjoyment out of the situa- 
tion. Sister Agatha had begun to feel curious concerning the probable 
object of his visit, and she was a trifle impatient that his mirth should 
be so prolonged. Besides, she was by no means certain as to how much 
she had contributed to it, and nothing had ever succeeded in making 
her appreciate the disciplinary value of being laughed at. 

“ You must not think I have no brighter pupils than Francis Xavier, 
or that I have forgotten all the saints,” she said in a slightly hurt tone. 

“One might easily forgive you for not remembering St. Simeon 
Stylites; he was not an especially attractive »erson,” he assured her 
pleasantly. ““ Of course, one has his favorites—even among the saints.” 

“The church encourages us to choose among them,” she said dog- 
matically. 

He nodded deferentially, but did not show a desire to discuss the 
subject. The amused look faded away out of his countenance, and the 
seriousness which he had borne away from his mother’s presence came 
back and possessed him. His faith in the expediency of his errand was, 
perhaps, not as strong as he could have wished, but there seemed to be 
absolutely nothing else to do. Sister Agatha, he was quite certain, had 
seen enough of life in its various phases to make her opinions of more 
or less value. Of her discretion he was by no means confident, but he 
consoled himself by believing that in the peculiar matter at hand there 
would be little demand for it. He even took into consideration the 
probability that her curiosity would impel her to go to the rectory— 
very likely to the Rector himself—in quest of details. It is possible 
that he was not entirely innocent of a hope that thus she might put an 
end to the suspense that was making him wretched. 

“Sister Agatha,” he began, so abruptly that she made up her mind 
instantly that what he had to say was of immense interest, “I am in 
the midst of such a sea of troubles that I am not myself at all. I fear 
myself and distrust my every thought and action. I go about conscious 
that I am not fit to do the things that must be done. I am in per- 
petual torment lest I shall commit some irretrievable blunder. It has 
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occurred to me that you, being a woman, and having had, no doubt, 
experience—in paprenity, I mean—that is—I declare I hardly know 
what I ought to say.” 

His agitation was so promising that Sister Agatha scented great 
possibilities in store for her. She knew that Pére Louis was a man 
utterly without diplomacy, but she had never before seen him so inade- 
quate. She breathed a silent prayer to be sustained in what was to 
come, however overwhelming it might be, and felt that no one could be 
in a more receptive condition than she knew herself to be. It was the 
first occasion since her coming to Assumpsit upon which Pére Noel had 
sought her counsel in any serious matter, and that fact alone gave her 
sufficient reason to anticipate something almost tragical now that he 
was about to confide in her. 

“Why, Pére Noel,” she exclaimed, her heart already thumping 
vigorously beneath her shapeless habit, “what has happened? I saw 
when you entered the room that something dreadful——” 

“Tt is not quite as bad as that, but it is bad enough,” he went on, 
with a dismal smile. “I am going to ask you a question—a hypotheti- 
cal question, I may say. What would you do if you should find out sud- 
denly.that a person—a young person—for whom you stood as nearest 
friend and protector had fallen violently in love with one who did not— 
who could not and who never will——” 

“But who already does—passionately!” broke in Sister Agatha, 
who had in mind only Philip and Margaret. “More than that, Pére 
Noel, I am convinced that Mr. Austin knows all about it.” 

“ Do you think so?” gasped the Priest. “ What makes you think that 
Mr. Austin has discovered it ?” 

She assumed such an air of superior wisdom that he fairly groaned 
at the contrast of his own nothingness. 

“It is plain enough. I had not the ligutest difficulty i in seeing it,” 
she said confidently. 

He could only stare at her and wonder. 
“ Besides,” she went on, “I have already spoken of it to Mr. Aus- 

“What did he say? In the name of Heaven tell me what the man 
said!” he demanded breathlessly. 

She was a little flurried at his great earnestness; but it was cer- 
tainly a business of infinite moment to him. . 

“He did not appear to be—that is—at all miserable over it. He 
was far more composed than—than you seem to be. I should say that 
he was by no means unalterably opposed to it. He sees certain ob- 
stacles, no doubt. One must be brought gradually to look at such a 
matter dispassionately. I believe that in time—perhaps soon—he 
could be brought around to see the—the appropriateness of it. That 
is my honest belief, Pére Noel.” 


tin. 
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He sighed heavily and shook his head. 

“My mother is beside herself,” he said. “She does not see the 
appropriateness, and I must confess that I am like her—to a certain 
extent. On the contrary, it seems to me to be the very climax of incon- 
gruity. It is like the mingling of oil and water. It is sufficiently inhar- 
monious to be ridiculous.” 

It was Sister Agatha’s turn to show wonder. It disquieted her not 
a little to be made aware that Pére Louis felt even less enthusiasm 
over the prospect than the Rector. 

“T am surprised to find you so—so pronounced against it,” she said 
regretfully. “I knew, of course, that Madame had made other plans, 
but you, I thought, might be less insistent. I even thought that you 
might be inclined to permit others to arrive at happiness in their own 
way. That is what I should have said if I had been asked to express 
an opinion.” 

“T will not stand between anyone and happiness,” he declared 
warmly; “no, not even in this unheard-of affair. But I must know 
first what I am doing. I am not the one to be stubborn when I see 
that my interference means misery. It is perhaps due to my stupidity 
in these affairs that I see more comedy in this present matter than any- 
thing else; yet it has its serious side as well, and that it is which is 
beyond me. What has Mr. Austin told you?” 

She shifted about in her chair rather uneasily. His directness had 
taken her a little unawares. Until now she had been able to employ 
terms which were adequate and at the same time so general in their sig- 
nificance that they could not lead her into embarrassment. Now, how- 
ever, she realized that she must use the utmost care in speaking of her 
own action, which, she remembered, had been entirely a matter of her 
own judgment. 

“Mr. Austin said nothing, I suppose, that would mean unqualified 
approval. He did not show eagerness to discuss it, but he did not 
shrink from it. He is a man who will do nothing to lessen the happi- 
ness of one he loves. The Rector is a good man; Pére Noel, a just 
man.” 

“T grant you; none knows it better than I,” said the Priest heartily. 

“Why, then, need you distress yourself? Why not leave the adjust- 
ment of the affair to time and the excellent good judgment of the per- 
sons most intimately concerned? Mr. Austin is the one man who may 
be trusted implicitly. Of one thing you may feel assured—there will 
be nothing done without careful consideration. It is no hasty make- 
shift; it is the result of years of opportunity. You may be sure that 
Mr. Austin will do nothing rash. As for Philip——” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“T have not consulted Philip,” he said dryly. 

Vor. LXVI.—34 
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“Nor has. Mr. Austin, I imagine,” she went on excitedly. “It is 
almost as if everybody were taking everything for granted. I have 
kept perfect silence, but I hear it whispered everywhere. Does Euphé- 


39 


mie—— 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“You may be assured that the child has been given no hint by any- 
body of Mr. Austin’s strange—what shall I say? Why has the man 
kept silent? He must see what she is suffering. If, as you say, he 
actually wishes it———” 

Pére Louis did not finish. Something he saw in Sister Agatha’s 
countenance arrested his attention. She grew suddenly pale and faint 
and trembled like an aspen leaf. All at once she had caught a glimpse 
of the awful chasm which yawned between their respective stand-points. 
She knew that she must bridge this gulf before she took another step. 
How should she extricate this blundering man from the quicksand in 
which he was floundering? Clearly, she must make a full explanation. 
She shuddered at the very thought of the consequences that her neglect 
to do so might provoke. How should she be able to set herself right 
with Mr. Austin? What undreamed-of complications would be certain 
to arise? She must save herself without delay. 

“T do not see why Euphémie should have anything to regret in 
the—the friendship of Philip for Margaret,” she said innocently. 

Pére Noel, however, had experienced an illumination. The look of 
disgust on his face was more eloquent than words. 

“T see that I have made a mess of it—as usual,” he said, rising and 
stepping from the platform. “I might have foreseen as much. I have 
not once this afternoon had in mind the comradeship that exists between 
Philip and the Rector’s daughter. I should not have believed it neces- 
sary to come to you with such an unimportant matter as that.” 

Sister Agatha almost stopped breathing. What, indeed, could be 
of greater importance than the matter which reigned so supremely in 
her heart and which made all other thoughts unwelcome and of no 
concern? _ 

Pére Louis moved slowly towards the open door. 

“Since I have found it so difficult to make myself intelligible,” he 
said mney, “TI must interpret my failure as a warning to hold 
my peace.” 

But when he turned in the door-way and saw how crushed she was 
beneath the fearful disappointment which impended, he relented. 

“T came here to tell you that Euphémie had fallen in love with the 
Rector of St. Michael Archangel’s,” he said. “ Pray for her, my good 
Sister Agatha.” 

And he went away without her advice. 
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Sister AGATHA did not waste time in speculating as to wherein her 
duty lay. Indecision, she sometimes congratulated herself, was not one 
of her weak points, even though it led to frequent disaster to act too 
promptly. If she should keep silent, she reflected, it might easily work 
an injustice either to Mr. Austin or to Euphémie, or, for aught she 
knew, to both. For the girl she could not feel so lively a sympathy; 
she had for a long time chosen to regard Euphémie as one who was not 
entirely devoid of a taste for intrigue. For the Rector, on the other 
hand, she had an unqualified admiration, and was possessed of an 
ardent desire to contribute to his peace of mind. If it could be made 
clear to her—and there certainly was evidence that pointed that way, 
she reasoned—that Mr. Austin, actuated by his infinite charity, had 
made up his mind to this sacrifice, she should not array himself against 
it. As to that, the Rector was a man who might defy opinion—such 
opinion as Assumpsit afforded. 

For the third time, therefore, she made her way into those heretical 
regions which, thank Heaven, she had abandoned, but which she might 
enter still, like a purified spirit dropping into the lower ether on a mis- 
sion of compassionate love. As she went she rejoiced over the oppor- 
tunity which her peculiar condition afforded her. No other woman in 
Assumpsit, she reflected, not even the puissant Aunt Tom, could under- 
take the duty which she had assumed. She alone could not be suspected 
of acting from motives not free from self-interest. This was some 
recompense for her life of abnegation. 

She found the Rector in his study at the parish house. Her visits 
were becoming so frequent that he came forward to greet her with less 
surprise than pleasure. Her keen eye did not fail to observe that he 
looked less dejected than he had on her last visit, and she could not 
help fancying that there was something even debonair in his appear- 
ance. She found herself wondering, also, if by any chance he could 
have a suspicion of what she had in store for him. The thought was 
so persistent, and, withal, so disquieting, that it was not easy to main- 
tain the unconscious air which she had thought it well to assume. It 
nettled her too that if he really had any inkling of her mission, he, of 
all men, should not be less at his ease. 

“ Sister Agatha,” he began, after he had shaken hands with her and 
seated her with especial solicitude concerning her comfort, “I am very 
glad to see you to-day. I had been thinking of going over to your 
house. I wanted to have a little talk with you about a—a certain mat- 


ter of great interest—to me.” 
It was certainly beginning to look as if she were again the bearer 
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of stale news. She was so annoyed at the prospect that she only nodded 
her comprehension of what had been said to her. 

“TI think I shall be able to set your mind at rest upon a—a certain 
thing,” he went on smilingly. 

She was sure of it now. She consoled herself with the proximity 
of relief for her suspense, whatever the outcome might be. 

“Tt is a sequel of our—our discussion the other day.” 

“Ah! You mean about your daughter—and Philip,” she said, 
greatly relieved. 

“Yes. I have satisfied myself that we were entirely at sea in our 
conjectures. They are only the jolliest of comrades—nothing more.” 

This, then, was the secret of Mr. Austin’s marked cheerfulness. 
Sister Agatha’s sensitiveness even detected the faintest suspicion of 
reproach in the jubilation which was so apparent in his announcement. 
It might have been fancy, but it was enough to put her on the defensive. 

“ How do you know?” she asked, as doubtfully as she could. 

“T have it from Margaret herself.” 

“ Did you ask her, Mr. Austin ?” 

“Yes.. It did not take her long to show me that there was absolutely 
no foundation for your—that is, our—suspicion. She treated it as a 
great bit of pleasantry. She declared that she should as soon think of 
marrying Hathaway; that she looked upon Philip as another brother, 
and that he loved her in the same harmless fashion.” 

Sister Agatha’s silent incredulity was admirable. 

“More than that, my daughter had made a discovery herself that 
ought to settle all doubt forever—Philip is in love with somebody 
else !” 

“Ridiculous! There is nobody else !” 

, He relapsed into serious contemplation. It seemed to him that the 
Sister’s earnestness had made her inaccurate. 

“There is nobody—like Margaret,” he suggested carefully. 

™ want is what I meant, of course. Did she tell you this—this other 
person’s——” : 

* She did not tell me,” he said, coming to her assistance. “I—I 
did not ask her.” 

She smiled pityingly and shook her head. 

“ And were you satisfied with that, Mr. Austin?” she asked. 

“No, Sister Agatha, I was not,” he answered rather sheepishly. 
“T am ashamed to say that I still doubted. I believed, of course, that 
my daughter was absolutely truthful, but I remembered that there was 
a certain license in such matters. So I was not satisfied until I had 
gone to Philip himself. He corroborated Margaret in every particular.” 

“ Even to the extent of being in love himself?” she asked sarcas- 
tically. . : 
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“ Even to that extent. He confessed it without fear, but with much 
emotion.” 

* And did he tell you who—who——” 

“No; I did not ask him.” 

She sighed despairingly. It seemed to her inquiring mind incredible 
that this man, with everything to stimulate him and make success cer- 
tain, had neglected his opportunity. 

“What a misfortune!” she cried miserably. 

“T do not understand you, Sister Agatha,” he said with simple 
dignity. 

“He would have told you everything—in the excitement of the 
moment,” she mourned ruefully. 

He flushed slightly and looked as if he still failed to comprehend. 

“T did not want to know,” he said. “I can trust Philip; he is as 
good as gold.” 

“He is good enough,” she admitted rather ungraciously. 

“There is no woman who would not be made nobler by his love,” he 
declared warmly. 

“You were always fond of him, Mr. Austin.” 

“ Next to md own, he is nearest my heart, and I am obi that 
‘next to my own’ is a mere figure of speech,” he said. 

Sister Agatha was not at all consoled by this fine burst of enthu- 
siasm. The only thing that preserved her from total and ignominious 
collapse was the sudden recollection of the purpose which had led her 
thither. 

“T have just heard something from Pére Noel that has completely 
unnerved me,” she began, watching him from the corners of her half- 
closed eyes to see if her preliminary was sufficient to excite his interest. 

“ Pére Noel is always interesting,” he said encouragingly. 

“ Euphémie has fallen violently in love!” 

“T know,” he said, nodding his head sympathetically. 

“Do you know with whom she has fallen in love, Mr. Austin?” she 
proceeded tremulously. 

“Miss Bassett once told me she had a liking for Antoine Neddeau.” 

She breathed more freely; no malign fate had anticipated her in 
this matter. 

“Miss Bassett was mistaken—for once,” she said impressively. 
“The girl cares no more for Antoine Neddeau than—than I do. She 
has been far more ambitious in her preference.” 

The Rector looked interested enough even to delight Sister Agatha. 
It was, indeed, an unusual event for Aunt Tom to make a statement 
which stood in danger of being controverted. Besides, his affection for 
Pére Noel’s niece was so unselfish that her interests were more impor- 
tant than his own. 
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“You amaze me,” he said, rising from - chair and coming closer 
to her. “I should think that Pére Noel—— 

“ Pére Noel is—Pére Noel,” she interrupted, with no desire to end 
her victim’s torturing suspense. 

He went back to his chair resignedly. After all, he consoled him- 
self, it might be safer to hear it little by little. 

“ Whoever she may have chosen,” he said, “ he is to be congratulated. 
She is a charming young creature. I can almost envy him.” 

Sister Agatha knew that the moment had arrived, and she had no 
intention to let it escape her. 

“You may envy him to your heart’s content without sin, Mr. Aus- 

tin,” she declared, pausing then to note his helpless wonder. “ You 
are the man !” 

“ Heaven forbid!” he ejaculated, even before he was certain that he 
had heard aright. 

“She has admitted it to her uncle.” 

A curious expression, half horror, half tenderness, came into his 
face. No man, perhaps, be he saint or sinner, is wholly proof against a 
secret sense of grateful tenderness for the woman who has preferred 
him above all others. Even the unworldly Rector of St. Michael Arch- 
angel’s felt a momentary glow in his heart, and he grew shamefaced and 
almost faltering under the acute glance of his triumphant visitor. 

“ Poor child!” he sighed, so faintly that she feared some word might 
escape her. “ Poor little girl!” 

“She has been permitting Tony Neddeau to go on in his mad way 
in order to mask her real feeling,” said Sister Agatha, anxious to con- 
tribute her mite to the sentiment of the occasion. 

“ She is as brave as she is good,” he said. “She is capable of almost 
any heroism. I am convinced that nothing less than torture would have 
driven her to—to speak. She must have suffered, poor little child!” 

“She has had abundant occasion—Madame’s threats to send her 
to Rouge Isle, Tony Neddeau’s importunities, and now this—this other 
matter. It.is a great deal to happen in a place like Assumpsit.” 

Mr. Austin, divested by this time of his mild sentimentalism, began 
to doubt with a hope that amounted almost to conviction. He was well 
aware of Pére Noel’s capacity for falling into error, and he was beyin- 
ning to recognize Sister Agatha’s tendency to take too much for granted. 
If there were any truth in it, what could be sadder? What would be 
the outcome for Euphémie? Would her despair lead her into the arms 
of the handsome savage, who would be certain to maltreat her, or would 
Madame succeed in getting her into the scarcely less endurable haven 
at Rouge Isle? 

“ Did you advise Pére Louis?” he asked, more for the sake of break- 
ing the silence than for any other purpose. 
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“He was incapable of receiving counsel from anybody. He was, in 
fact, not himself at all. You would not have recognized him.” 

“T can well understand how he is racked with bitterness. The very 
idea itself must be repulsive to him. Between Tony Neddeau and the 
—the other enormity it would be impossible to choose.” 

From this she would have dissented, but he did not encourage her. 
His self-disparagement, however, made for her an opportunity which 
she hastened to improve. 

“Tf only Euphémie did not ane the impossible,” she said medi- 
tatively. “If by any chance you 

She stopped short, silenced by the pained and indignant expression 
that came quickly into his face. 

“Sister Agatha,” he said reproachfully, “let me remind you that 
my heart is at rest in yonder church-yard.” 

She bowed her head silently, and was grateful that her venture had 
not been more disastrous. 

“ But if it were not so,—if I loved the girl more devotedly than I 
do, and if I were tempted to yield to my selfish longing—I should 
never exact such a sacrifice from her. She must not be permitted to 
suffer from her lack of experience. If what you have told me is not a 
mistake, it is not wholly inexplicable. She has been led into it—un- 
wholesome vagary that it is—by the exciting events of the last few 
months. There has been enough to tamper with the brain of even as 
well-balanced a woman as you—or Miss Bassett.” 

Sister Agatha did not relish this, but she could not at the moment 
find fault with it. It was even possible to extract something compli- 
mentary from it, although she did not see why she should be compelled 
to share it with Aunt Tom. 

“ Madame must be rampant,” she said irrelevantly. 

“ Her hatred for me must be stirred into fresh life,” he said regret- 
fully. 

“ Coming so quickly after the stubborn refusal of Philip to go to 
the seminary and the equally distracting business with Tony Neddeau, 
it has been quite enough to make a fiend of her.” 

“Poor Madame! I wonder if the time will ever come when I shall 
appear less criminal in her sight.” 

“ But her ever-present terror is not inspired by you, Mr. Austin. 
She is tortured day and night by the fear that Philip will marry your 
daughter.” 

The Rector drew a long breath of relief. The flush of excitement 
on his wasted cheeks grew less apparent and his habitual calmness of 
demeanor returned. 

“It makes me the happiest of men to feel that I have it in my power 
to alleviate the poor old woman’s distress,” he said animatedly. “ Sister 
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Agatha, I conjure you in the blessed name of charity to lose no time in 
convincing her that she shall never be made to suffer a moment’s grief 
by anyone who bears the name of Austin! Go td her with the truth.” 

But Sister Agatha did not go immediately to Pére Noel’s house. 
What she did was to proceed at once to her own little abode. Here, after 
she had put aside her bonnet and long veil, and replaced them with a 
starched white linen cap, she infused some exceedingly strong tea. This 
she drank in such tiny sips that when she came to an end it was far too 
late to undertake any errand. 


XVII. 


Sister AGatTHa passed an unprofitable night, strangely encom- 
passed by vigils of doubt and occasional slumbers in which conscience 
did not sleep. The only way in which she finally obtained a little peace 
was by promising herself that at the earliest dawn of day she would 
free herself of Mr. Austin’s message to his ancient enemy. When day- 
light came, the desire to prolong Madame Noel’s discomfort returned 
with such force that she almost shuddered to think how near she had 
come to interfering with a chastening which was evidently so agreeable 
to the intention of Providence. Thus far, she reflected bitterly, she 
could point to little as the result of her well-meant efforts to bring 
order out of chaos, and in future she should maintain a strict passivity. 
Let the Rector be his own bearer of the balm with which he was about 
to dull the sting of Madame’s resentment. 

Mr. Austin, likewise, was the victim of nightmares in which Euphé- 
mie, bound, tortured, and torn into fragments by forces which she was 
powerless to resist, was always the central figure. Poor child! Why 
must the burden of this unequal conflict be hers alone? How willingly 
would he, seasoned by adversity and calmed by pain, have lifted the 
cruel pressure from her fragile shoulders! 

With the desire to comfort her arose the determination to accom- 
plish it. He felt that he was in duty bound, not only as a ministering 
servant of his Master, but as the friend of one whom he loved devotedly, 
to hasten to her, bearing some relief to her helplessness. He knew that 
he should despise himself if he permitted any trivial question of personal 
disinclination to influence him. Even if it were infinitely more awk- 
ward for him, he must not shirk the responsibility so plainly indicated. 
The social laws of the wilderness were not too rigorous to exclude an 
act of such unmistakable justice; if they were, he would defy them. 

Fortunately, his doubt of the exactness of Sister Agatha’s informa- 
tion was a source of great comfort to him. The more he pondered the 
whole matter, the less faith he was disposed to put in the Sister’s reve- 
lation. He was all but convinced that somebody had blundered egre- 
giously, or that Pére Louis had been the victim of nightmare. Finally 
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he hit upon another possible explanation, which, in point of fact, was 
more of a suggestion than it was an explanation. He had much faith 
in Euphémie. She was a young woman, he told himself over and over 
again, of untold resources. He believed that she was a match even for 
astute old Madame Noel. If the girl had actually made the confession 
to her uncle, it might have been done to conceal something and to 
throw Madame and her feline vigilance off their guard. 

She was the dearest little creature in the world; but his judgment 
refused to let him believe that she was breaking her heart for love of 
him. A thrill of tenderness warmed his heart at the very thought of 
how womanly and sweet she had always seemed to him. He recalled 
some of her childish ways, and it gave him genuine pleasure to remem- 
ber how delicately set she had always seemed to be in the rugged frame- 
work of her Assumpsit environment. 

Whither, he wondered, was fancy, made reckless by impending som- 
nolence, leading him? If, perchance, he were younger—a good deal 
younger—twenty years—thirty—— 

Then he slept peacefully until the first rays of the morning sun stole 
into his chamber and found nothing in his sweet old face save faith, 
hope, and charity. 

His intense desire to be of some service to Euphémie pursued him 
throughout the day. All his accustomed tasks were made irksome and 
unfamiliar by his constant thought of her and by his effort to see some 
way to give her relief. He realized that nothing else was of equal im- 
portance, and he knew that he had bidden farewell to an easy mind 
until he should devise some way to lift the cloud from his brother mis- 
sionary’s home. 

Towards evening, fully resolved not to put another night between 
him and the fulfilment of his loving task, he went over to Pére Noel’s. In 
answer to his knock Madame appeared in the door-way. Greatly to his 
amazement, and not a little to his embarrassment, she greeted him 
politely, even amicably. She ushered him into her scantily appointed 
little parlor with a decent show of cordiality, and even went so far as 
to inquire after the health of his family, manifesting an especial solici- 
tude concerning the welfare of Aunt Tom. Then in the same breath, 
and in precisely the same tone, she began to express her regret that her 
son was absent on parochial duty and would not return before the next 
day at noon. 

“To tell the truth,” began the Rector, somewhat doubtful of the 
result, “I did not come to see Pére Noel; I came to see Euphémie.” 

The frank avowal did not appear to disconcert Madame in the least. 
She rose at once and went to find her granddaughter. When they re- 
turned together, she remained outside the door, only looking in long 


enough to remark in a decidedly conciliatory manner,— 
s 
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“T must beg you to excuse me for the present. Euphémie does not, 
in fact, need me in the company of so—so mature a gentleman—and a 
clergyman at that.” And with what seemed to the astonished Rector 
to be a suppressed chuckle she closed the door and left him with Euphé- 
mie, who came up to him in such a frank and natural way, and was so 
free from consciousness or embarrassment of any kind, that he saw 
without further investigation that Sister Agatha must hereafter be 
reckoned as a discredited alarmist. 

“Oh, Mr. Austin,” she cried, giving him both of her hands in her 
charmingly impulsive fashion, “I have been thinking of you all day!” 

“ EKuphémie, my dear child, I have come—I am here—in fact, I 
wanted to see you,” he said, finding it not easy, now that he must say 
something, to speak the proper words. 

“T have thought of you so often lately,” she went on, seating her- 
self very close to him, “ and of the jolly times we used to have when I 
was—younger. I shall never, never forget those days—not if I should 
live to be as old as—as my grandmother. When I must think of every- 
thing, it makes me wish that I had not become so old—that I had 
always remained the same. It seems to me that I shall never be as 
happy as I was then.” Then she sighed regretfully and added, “I sup- 
pose that is the sign that I am no longer a child.” 

“You would not be called a very old woman even now,” he said 
quizzically. 

“Oh, no; I suppose not. But I am old enough to be—to be—not 
happy.” 

“ Why don’t you say unhappy, my child?” 

“T am not sure that I have gone so far—but it is sure to come.” 

“ How can you know grief,—real grief,—my little friend ?” he asked 
earnestly. ‘You know absolutely nothing of the great world and its 
woes. You have always been so far away—like a pale flower growing 
in some hidden spot, so secluded and safe that it need have no fear, 
since nobody save its Designer knows where it is. It seems beyond 
belief that any real trouble should have penetrated Pére Noel’s peace- 
inspiring refuge. It is incredible that you should be anything less than 
joyous, Euphémie. I should not recognize you in any other garb.” 

She sighed deeply and looked unconvinced. 

“Tt will be time for you to talk of unhappiness twenty years hence 
—when your son insists upon going as a missionary to the cannibals,” 
he went on pleasantly. “If I were compiling a dictionary, I should 
ignore the word and all its synonyms. There has been too much said 
about it. It has taken upon itself airs that belong elsewhere.” 

“ Something would spring up from its ashes—something quite as 
disagreeable,” she said with an air of profound conviction. 

He smiled at her persistence. He wondered if she was beginning 
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to acquire a little of the pessimism which contributed so much to her 
grandmother’s picturesqueness. 

“With your youth and your sunny temperament you will find it 
rather difficult to remain unhappy for long,” he said benignantly. 

“Tt has not been the same—it began when Hathaway went away— 
even earlier,” she said. “I have been lonely, and it is not the same.” 

At this Mr. Austin could not help looking astonished. 

* Do you mean that you regret sending my son away ?” he asked. 

“T regret the necessity which compelled him to go,” she discrimi- 
nated. “I am really very fond of him, and do not like to remember 
that it was I who was obliged to make him—disappointed. Do you 
think he is still—— 

She paused in time to avoid the word which Mr. Austin had attacked 
so unreservedly. 

The Rector could not but recall to his memory the fact that at the 
very moment he had in his coat-pocket a letter from his son, in which 
the young man had gone into detail regarding the charms of a Miss 
Beth—somebody—Mr. Austin could not remember who—whose only 
fault, Hathaway declared modestly, was that she was the daughter of a 
dissenting minister—and how could she be blamed for that? 

“T do not think it would be best to worry much about. Hathaway,” 
he said, with a desire to afford her even this slight consolation. “ He is 
young and—well, time is the great comforter.” 

“ Ah, yes; I had not thought of it—that I was already forgotten, 
probably,” she said with a slight quaver in her voice. 

He looked at her admiringly. 

“In order to forget you, my child,” he said, with a fond smile, 
“one would have to be so great a hero that he could efface you from his 
memory simply because you had bidden him do it. I do not give Hath- 
away credit for such a cavalier spirit.” 

But the girl abandoned her trivial mood without any en 
transition. The playful light that had shown in her eyes faded and left 
her face worn and troubled-looking. She was so pale that she seemed 
to Mr. Austin only a fragile reminder of herself. Her whole manner 
became changed in an instant. She glanced furtively at the door and ° 
moved her chair a little nearer to him. 

“Dear Mr. Austin,” she began, and then he saw what an effort it 
was costing her, “I have just now made up my mind to tell you what 
it is that makes me the most miserable woman in Assumpsit. If my 
grandmother should re-enter here before I have told you, you may 
never know.” 

Bending forward, he took one of her cold little hands and held it 
lovingly between his own. 

“T am your friend,” he said. 
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“Oh, I am sure of it!” she cried, with an exultant sob. “I have 
already told my uncle, but it has brought me no peace. Let me tell you 
quickly lest I perish in the attempt. I love Philip—Madame’s Philip !” 

“ Madame’s Philip,” he repeated, with a dazed expression on his 
face. If she had withdrawn her hand from his fatherly clasp and 
given him a blow it would not have surprised him more. He could not 
believe that he had heard aright. 

“ Madame’s Philip?” he asked helplessly. 

“Yes,” she affirmed, turning away her head so that he might not 
see her glowing face. 

He was silent for so long a time that she began to wonder. For 
aught she knew, their lifelong friendship had been shattered by her 
frank avowal. She turned again and looked up at him with an appeal 
in her misty eyes. 

He bowed his head and reverently touched her hair with his lips. 

“God bless you, dear child!” he said tenderly. ‘“ Madame’s Philip 
is worthy of you.” 

At this she sobbed and covered her face with her hands. 

“ Margaret is worthier than I could ever be, and I am glad for 
both of them,” she faltered. 

The Rector’s heart gave a great leap. Here, at last, was his oppor- 
tunity to exercise the sweetest function of his calling. He might now 
produce his comforting balm and apply it freely to the wounds of this 
stricken heart. 

“ Kuphémie,” he began eagerly, “ your confidence in me is about to 
bring you a speedy recompense. There is nothing—nothing but frater- 
nity—between Philip and my Margaret. He is free to choose as he 
will.” 

Then his own words recalled to him the fact that Philip had already 
admitted to him that he had lost his heart. 

“He loves somebody—that I know,” she said, as if to strengthen 
his recollection. 

“Yes; he—he has told me. I had forgotten it,” he said confusedly. 

“ Did he tell you—who—who——” 

He shook his head sadly. Sister Agatha’s regret over his lost oppor- 
tunity had not been so inappropriate after all. He realized how greatly 
it would simplify matters to know who was the woman to whom Philip 
had given his heart. 

While he was still entangled hopelessly in the meshes of this con- 
stantly rebuilt web, Euphémie rose quickly and with a curious little 
laugh threw her arms about his neck and kissed him repeatedly on his 
thin cheeks. 

“Oh, you dear, dear Mr. Austin!” she went on excitedly. “TI shall 
love you as long as I live!” 
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He could never rid himself of the artfully woven intricacy now; 
he must be dragged therefrom forcibly. 

“There is no other man in the whole world that I love so well— 
save one!” she said. “ Do you—can you think who it can be that 
Philip——” 

“Do you know, Euphémie?” he interrupted, with a faint glimmer 
of returning light. 

“TI am almost sure I know who she is,” she confessed, with a face 
so radiant that she need not have spoken another word. “I believe I 
could name her.” 

Then it became clear to him that she alone had been clever enough 
to possess herself of Philip’s secret. Until now, however, she had not 
been able to convince herself that she alone was the mistress of all his 
hopes. Mr. Austin’s declaration had put at rest the doubt which Philip’s 
silence had provoked. 

“ Shall I speak her name?” 

“Yes; the name is dear to me. I cannot hear it spoken often 
enough,” he answered fondly. 

She shook her head laughingly. 

“T must not humor her,” she said. “She has altogether too much 
faith in her own importance already.” 

Then they talked it over from the very beginning, and Madame did 
not return to interrupt them. She confessed that she had not realized 
how dear Philip was to her until Hathaway had spoken. She admitted 
that Philip’s apparent indifference to her and his manifest preference 
for Margaret had given her great uneasiness, but she declared that her 
grandmother’s threat to send her to Rouge Isle had not occasioned her 
a sleepless moment. Nor had she felt much concern over the old French- 
woman’s still unbroken determination to have Philip go to the semi- 
nary. It had grieved her to witness her uncle’s distress, and her desire 
to relieve it had led her to make the half-confession, in which no names 
were mentioned. She had been annoyed over the Tony Neddeau affair, 
chiefly because it failed to rouse Philip’s apprehension; he had from 
the first expressed his unbelief in it. 

He told her of Sister Agatha’s warning concerning the intimacy 
between Philip and his daughter and of her final effort to bring about 
precisely the result she had feared. He amused her, also, with an ac- 
count of Aunt Tom’s positiveness. It interested her to hear that he had 
gone both to Philip and to Margaret to be satisfied that they were dear 
friends only. It seemed to her that Philip had shown himself to be the 
most magnanimous of men by making his confession in order to put at 
rest Mr. Austin’s doubt. He told her even of Sister Agatha’s despair 
when he admitted that he had not pressed Philip for exact information. 
Then he remembered the Sister’s latest revelation. 
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“ The pest of all is yet to come,” he said gy 

She smiled and looked amusedly expectant. 

“Do you know what Madame Noel is doing now? She is giving me 
abundant time and opportunity to ask you to marry me.” 


“To marry: i 
“To marry me, Euphémie. The reason your good uncle did not 


ask of you the name of the man you loved was because he jumped in- 
stantly to the conclusion that I was the man. Both Madame and he 
have made themselves believe that you have conceived a violent affection 
for me. Sister Agatha has told me that Pére Louis went to her with 
the story.” 

She felt too much pity for the gentle Priest and was too happy, 
withal, to feel annoyed at the consummate blunder. 

“ Of course Philip will hear of it,” he went on. “It is likely that 
he knows it now.” 

At this she grew serious. 

“It is our secret-—yours and mine. No one beyond ourselves can 
fathom it,” she said. . 

“ Or foresee the outcome,” he suggested. 

“T am not sure of that,” she said, with a conscious blush, “ but I 


am certain of one thing—I shall never reveal it; nor must you, Mr. 
Austin.” 

“ But if 

“There is excellent reason why it should remain our secret,” she 
broke in excitedly. “ Promise me, Mr. Austin, that you will keep 
silent until—until——” 

“ Until I shall have your permission to speak,” he agreed solemnly. 

At that moment they heard the shuffle of Madame’s approaching 
footsteps. When she entered the room, Euphémie, with a great show 
of regret, said,— 

“ Isn’t it too bad that Mr. Austin must go so soon ?” 

The old Frenchwoman mumbled something that might have been 
regret, and the Rector took his leave. 

When the door had fairly closed upon his retreating figure, Madame 
turned to her granddaughter and ejaculated, almost fiercely, — 

{7 Well Ye 

The girl looked her full in the face, with no sign of flinching. 

“T have never been so happy in my life!” she declared. 

Then she went quickly to her own chamber, leaving the old woman 
standing in the middle of the floor. 

On his way home Mr. Austin looked in upon Sister Agatha. 

“Have you taken my message to Madame Noel?” he inquired in 
as matter-of-fact a tone as he could assume. 

“T was thinking of going now,” she replied guiltily. 
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“Then you need not trouble about it,” he advised. “ Perhaps mat- 
ters are better as they are.” 

This was undoubtedly balm for her conscience, but it was also an 
active stimulant to her curiosity. 


XVIII. 


THE conduct of Philip during those eventful days was well-nigh 
inexplicable. It could only be accounted for on the hypothesis that 
he was undergoing secretly the most harassing and unsatisfactory men- 
tal revolution. Since his final obstinate stand against Madame Noel’s 
tyranny he had manifested less intolerance of her domination over the 
Priest’s household. It seemed, sometimes, as if he had a disposition to 
make the memory of that occasion a trifle less bitter. He exhibited 
some ingenuity in keeping out of Madame’s way and avoided making 
occasions for her benefit. 

Pére Louis saw the change, but made no attempt to fathom it. He 
knew that Philip’s actions were contradictory and unprofitable; that 
he passed the afternoons in a feverish effort to undo what he had tried 
assiduously to do in the mornings. The good man was so immersed in 
the sea of his own troubles, however, that he was unable to maintain 
even a decent curiosity concerning the doings of others. It occurred 
to him now and then that the young man might be undergoing the 
process of reconsidering his fixed determination. He knew that such 
action was by no means uncommon in the experience of very young 
persons. 

Madame’s keen perceptions were not slow to discover that there had 
arisen a further demand for the exercise of her vigilance; that Philip 
was beset by difficulties which were nev to his own experience and 
which eluded her penetration for some time. In her generally uncer- 
tain state she continued to refer everything disagreeable, and more 
especially everything which baffied her understanding, to the pernicious 
influence of the Austins, and more particularly, at this stage, to the 
direct potency of Margaret. She was ready to admit—always to her- 
self and in the strictest confidence—that to keep pace with Philip’s 
moods taxed her to the utmost limit of her endurance. 

He elected to remain much of the time at home. He was abstracted, 
and he chose to do the things he had heretofore shown a tendency to 
neglect. All Assumpsit was amazed one morning to discover him mend- 
ing the garden paths; but the climax of Madame’s mystification was 
complete when she came upon him as he was poring over the Priest’s 
musty volumes of Gury and Perrone as if he had at last found some- 
thing actually worthy of his attention. 

She was so emboldened by this astonishing revelation that she began 
again to revolve in her active mind the subject of the seminary. After 
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all, she reflected, the too positive refusal of the young was not infre- 
quently the preliminary to consent. The boy’s better judgment, urged 
on by a reawakening of early influences, might be on the eve of reassert- 
ing itself. That alone might account for much of his perplexing 
behavior. She raised her gaunt arms to Heaven and vowed, in the 
travail of her rising hope and desire, that if this be granted her she 
would never again ask aught of her Creator. So unquestioning was her 
faith in the directness of the communication between things spiritual 
and matters earthly that she felt certain that Heaven would yield in 
order to be released from further importunity. 

Her son warned her repeatedly against the resuscitation of her desire, 
and besought her earnestly to leave the matter in the hands of a merciful 
Providence. He advised her, also, to be exceedingly chary of her vio- 
lent opposition to Philip’s intercourse with the Austins. One thing, 
however, Pére Noel could not succeed in bringing about—he could not 
persuade the obstinate old woman to admit that the beneficent hand of 
Providence might, perchance, be at the root of Philip’s disobedience. 
She never would go beyond the formula she had adopted as an argu- 
ment, and neither logic nor entreaty could restrain her from insisting: 

“He is mine! God gave him to me to do with him as I would. I 
choose to give him back to God, and it is sacrilege for the Austins or 
any other to try to make it impossible for me!” 

His mother’s present attitude in regard to Euphémie was a source 
of much additional worry and bewilderment to Pére Louis. After her 
first outburst of surprised vindictiveness, in which she had threatened 
Rouge Isle and various minor remedies, she had relapsed into silence. 
When he had referred to the subject again, she vouchsafed only a shrug 
of indifference, and the last time it had been mentioned in her presence 
she had dismissed it with a sardonic laugh. He could only ascribe her 
sudden cessation of hostilities to the revival of hope inspired by Philip’s 
vagaries. 

Philip had been taken into the family counsels concerning the arro- 
gant behavior of Antoine Neddeau, and from the first he had avowed a 
hearty contempt for the imminence of Euphémie’s peril. He declared 
that her apparent toleration of the young outlaw was not genuine, and 
he settled firmly upon her dislike for conventual life as the motive of 
her anomalous conduct. 

It was now that it was made clear to him, obscured as might be the 
observation of others, that he loved the girl with an intensity which 
made Antoine Neddeau’s threat of abducting her appeal to his admira- 
tion rather than to his apprehension. 

Little wonder, he reasoned, that the fellow should proceed to the 
wildest extremity to compass such a scheme; but he knew that he should 
slay him if his threat should prove to be more than boastful words. 
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Like many another novice in the blessed art of loving, he began by 
asking nothing, claiming nothing, even desiring nothing beyond the 
blissful incompleteness of his happy discovery. Until he had believed 
it necessary to confide in Mr. Austin, he had not breathed it even to the 
winds of heaven. Up to that moment, he had not once looked beyond 
his own participation in the new experience; it had been sufficient that 
he alone had found that which presently he must know could not exist 
without the knowledge and acquiescence of another. It was almost a 
shock to him to realize that the development and perpetuity of his 
new-found joy depended upon the problematical conduct of another, 
and that the other must be Euphémie. 

The real awakening, however, was when it became common prop- 
erty in Pére Noel’s household that the Rector of St. Michael Archan- 
gel’s had expressed a determination to marry Euphémie and that she 
had declared herself to be the happiest woman in the world. It was as 
if an impregnable wall had been thrown up in a moment by supernatu- 
ral agency directly across the pathway of his life—his new life. It was 
for. him that most agonizing of affronts—the blow which may never be 
resented or condoned. j 

After the numbness was gone and the full agony of the situation 
prevailed, came the mighty rebellion against the decrees of such a fate. 
That this old man, this man among men, who had already lived his 
life, whom he loved above all his fellows, should have been chosen as the 
instrument of his undoing added fresh torture to the situation. 

Then the selfish tempter arrived, bringing a moment’s dreadful 
respite in his baleful proffer of flight, oblivion, rest. Only for a moment, 
however, was he suffered to exhibit his noxious wares. The boy who 
flung himself, face downward, upon the white bed in his little chamber 
under the eaves of Pére Noel’s humble dwelling, his lithe form convulsed 
and his face haggard, rose betimes a mature man—chastened, strength- 
ened, even if not comforted, the noble light of renunciation agleam in 
his eyes. 

His sacrifice was perfect. That these two creatures whom he loved 
best of all should ever become less precious to him through any shifting 
of their present relations did not occur to him. He had given them his 
love and it was theirs—to do with it as they chose. Some time, after 
many years, he should want them to know how much he had been 
bidden to endure. The thought gave him a pitiful comfort—such as 
one who is dying may know when it is made certain to him that he will 
be put into consecrated ground. 

Euphémie was not slow to perceive the change which she had 
wrought in her uncle’s household. Pére Louis went himself and came 
with the manner of a man for whom life had ceased to be alluring. 
Madame assumed a buoyancy that was infinitely more dreadful than 
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her customary gruffness. In the presence of her granddaughter she 
affected a deference which was as grotesque as it was disagreeable. But 
it cost the happy girl the effort of her life to restrain herself from 
making a speedy end to Philip’s all too evident misery. It was for the 
best, the very best, she consoled herself. 

They saw little of Philip in those troublous days. He returned to 
his studies with so great a zest that he had little time for domestic hap- 
penings. Day after day, with a book for his companion, he went into 
the deep solitude of the kindly wilderness, returning at nightfall with 
all the wretchedness he had borne away with him. 

Madame Noel grew radiant over the reéstablished prospect of the 
final triumph of her cherished design. She assured herself, with much 
silent approbation of its prudence, that Heaven had the intention to 
befriend her. She saw in her adopted son’s seriousness a direct and 
favorable answer to her appeal to supernatural aid. In the exuberance 
of her gratification she rallied her son on his slowness in appreciating 
the changes which time was bringing about. 

“Tf he is not almost ready to embrace the religious life,” she de- 
' manded impatiently, “ what, then, is the meaning of his peculiar be- 
havior ?” 

Pére Louis shook his head slowly and sighed long and regret- 
fully. 

“T do not know, my mother,” he replied meekly. 

“Do you, then, see nothing unusual in his ways? Is he the same 
masterful spirit as ever?” she asked with a return to her usual asperity. 

The Priest smiled doubtfully. He too had not been entirely blind 
to Philip’s recent moods. Another possible explanation had just oc- 
curred to him. He had observed that the young man had discontinued 
his visits to the rectory. Could it be that Philip’s dejection was due to 
some misunderstanding with Margaret—some real or fancied obstacle 
in the course of true love? Prudence admonished him to keep his own 
counsel in this matter. 

“ He is not, as you say, the Philip of a fortnight ago,” he admitted. 
“Only yesterday he asked me for a copy of the moral teaching of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori.” 

“That alone makes it beyond cavil! No one wishes to consult St. 
Alphonsus Liguori unless he is contemplating the religious life!” she 
declared, snapping her fingers briskly. 

“The saint wrote learnedly of the duties of the married state,” he 
suggested with becoming humility. 

“ Matrimony, indeed!” she cried derisively. “ What is there in it 
to interest him? You do not grow wiser, my son, with your years. Te 
my certain knowledge Philip goes no longer to the rectory. He has 
not set his foot inside Mr. Austin’s door for many days. That affair 
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is ended, I am convinced. Who is there besides Margaret—Euphémie, 
or Sister Agatha?” 

“ Philip and Euphémie are brother and sister,” he replied soberly. 
“Tt is unfair to make a mock of Sister Agatha; she is a good woman.” 

“ Bah!” she exclaimed contemptuously. “ You will never know her. 
She is only half-converted. Besides, she is an Irish woman; that alone 
is sufficient for me.” 

“ You must have a little charity, since you seem to look upon that as 
so great a misfortune,” he said laughingly. “ For my part, I am willing 
to forgive her for what is no fault of her own.” 

“That is because you are not wholly free from the same taint, my 
poor son,” she retorted grimly. 

Then she went about her duties with such an expression of scornful 
superiority on her aged face that her son could not deny himself the 
amusement of watching her furtively as she sped hither and thither. 

“My poor little mother!” he murmured lovingly as he went away 
to his denuded garden. “She is old—very old!” 

In spite of his caution, however, he had reawakened her suspicion 
regarding Philip and the Rector’s daughter. A sickening distrust, 
which, try as she might, she could not exorcise effectually, sprang up 
and made her again the prey of a hundred contending emotions. She 
could not put aside the galling possibility that her adopted son’s meta- 
morphosis might be due to some slight and temporary derangement of 
his affair with Margaret, and had no connection whatever with the sat- 
isfactory fulfilment of her wishes. 

The thought was so maddening, coming now, as it did, when every- 
thing on the earth was beginning to seem fairer to her, that she resolved 
to make an end to it at once. She made up her mind with her accus- 
tomed celerity, and in spite of her son’s advice to let well enough 
alone, that before another sunrise she would do her best to attest the 
truth or prove the falsity of the hateful thing that oppressed her. 

To go to Margaret, she argued, was entirely out of the question. 
The Rector, likewise, stood outside of her hastily devised plan of attack. 
Experience bade her hold no converse with Philip. Pére Louis had 
already confessed his utter ignorance. Sister Agatha was the dupe of 
her own meddlesome curiosity. Aunt Tom should not be gratified with a 
glimpse of her perplexity. Euphémie, she realized suddenly, was a sin- 
gularly astute young woman. 

How cleverly, indeed, she had conducted the affair which had 
brought to her feet the Hathaway money! The girl had, at least, her 
own convictions, and they were quite as likely to be founded on truth as 
otherwise. Above all, it would be no loss of dignity to exchange confi- 
dences with her now that she had acquired such an exalted position in 
family affairs. It was by no means unreasonable to hope that Euphé- 
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mie would prove to be the very one who could tell her aaa it was so 
necessary for her to know. 

Did Philip’s present conduct mean a tacit acceptance of the con- 
templative life of a celibate, or was it inspired by a grosser and more 
material cause? That was the question which racked the soul of the 
woman who with uplifted hands and streaming eyes had promised 
Heaven that he should be the price of her peaceful eternity. 


XIX. 


It was indeed a gala day in Euphémie’s meagre calendar when her 
grandmother, still masquerading in the garb of a victor, appeared as 
a suppliant to receive whatever pittance of comfort her granddaughter 
might accord her. Truly, she told herself with a little spasm of delight, 
after the first surprise of such a remarkable proceeding on Madame’s 
part had given place to a proper understanding of the old woman’s 
dilemma, everything was going on famously. This humiliating conde- 
scension was almost sufficient to blot out the long list of tyrannical acts 
that had made Madame’s reign so memorable. 

Madame Noel did not preface her inquiries with any misleading 
parley. With a directness that was devoid of either finesse or obscurity, 
she demanded of Euphémie whether or not Philip had spoken to her 
concerning his present intention about the seminary. She admitted that 
she possessed his confidence no longer, and added that it was necessary 
for her to know, since it would require a little time to make everything 
ready, and too much must not be put off until the last moment. 

“He has not confided in me,” Euphémie answered her truthfully. 
“T have not spoken a word to him on the subject, or, indeed, on any 
other matter. If I did not know him as well as I do, I should think he 
was trying to avoid me altogether.” 

“ Nonsense!” her grandmother declared impatiently. 

“ Of course that would be absurd,” Euphémie agreed. “ What rea- 
son could he have for keeping out of my way? What have I done to 
him? It is ridiculous to suppose that I am in any way responsible for 
his moods. I do not flatter myself to that extent. Are you sure that 
his health is good?” 

Madame ignored her granddaughter’s solicitude. She was not abso- 
lutely convinced of its genuineness, but her thirst for some enlighten- 
ment restrained her from questioning it. 

“ Perhaps he does not take it kindly that you are on such excellent 
terms with his friend. He may feel that you have supplanted him,” 
she suggested, with a sceptical laugh. “He does not go to the rectory 
at all. Do you know why it is that he has ceased altogether to go there? 
Formerly he could be found nowhere else. What has happened there ?” 

Euphémie shook her head meditatively. 
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“ Does he know that we—that Mr. Austin and myself—have become 
such—such good friends?” she asked. 

“Certainly, Euphémie. To make a secret of such a matter would 
be highly improper. As long as all the world knows it, it is already rid 
of its absurdity.” 

“T have not found it absurd,” the girl declared warmly. “It is the 
greatest honor to have a friend like Mr. Austin.” 

Madame shrugged and smiled so grotesquely that one who was not 
familiar with her talent for facial expression would have seen only a 
grimace. 

“ As you will,” she said nonchalantly. “I must not measure the 
quality of your taste by my own standard. To me he is neither witty 
nor agreeable, but I grant you that he possesses a certain attraction 
which may well take the place of those unnecessary qualities.” 

“T suppose you mean his riches,” Euphémie said with ill-concealed 
contempt in her voice. 

Madame’s small eyes gleamed avariciously. 

“ With so much money one could do—almost anything,” she said 
longingly. 

“One could not buy heaven—or even become a saint on account of 
it,” declared Euphémie virtuously. 

“ Since your Mr. Austin is already one and is certain of the other, it 
is only just that he should share his riches,” said Madame with a sneer. 

“ He has been a marvel of generosity. Look at St. Michael Archan- 
gel’s.” 

“Bah! A theatre for his own evolutions and a mausoleum for— 
for the other Mrs. Austin !” 

“ All the poor in Assumpsit bless him continually.” 

“T can only regard him as a man who once worked us an incurable 
evil. It is not likely that he expects me to forget it.” 

“T believe that he is incapable of doing evil. He is as true and up- 
right as—as Pére Noel.” 

“You must not expect Pére Noel’s mother to agree with you.” 

“ My uncle holds the same opinion.” 

Madame’s face was a study. Every muscle seemed to be contracted 
to its limit, and she heightened the effect by protruding the tip of her 
tongue. ; ' 
“Your uncle is a—a baby!” she said. “ Without his mother he 
could not exist a single day. Let me hear no more about your Mr. 
Austin to-day.” 

“T am sure that Mr. Austin——” 

At this Madame clapped her hands over her ears and refused to 
listen. She even added to her insolence by humming the first line of 
an ancient ditty. 
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“Tell me, Euphémie,” she burst out suddenly, “if you believe that 
Philip is making himself ridiculous over your friend’s daughter ?” 

Beneath the severe scrutiny of her grandmother’s merciless eyes the 
girl became confused and for a moment speechless. Her cheeks flushed 
and she did not meet Madame’s acute glances with a fearlessness that 
implied artlessness. 

“Do not attempt to deceive me. I insist, Euphémie!’’ she went on 
fiercely. 

“ They are brother and sister 

At this Madame sprang to her feet and shook her clenched fist in 
her granddaughter’s face. The startled girl shrank from her and uttered 
a little cry of alarm. 

“ Kuphémie, you lie!” the old woman declared brutally. 

Thoroughly frightened, the girl began to weep bitterly. 

“T only mean—dear grandmother—I only mean that—that they 
are nothing more,” she sobbed. 

With a mighty effort Madame became calm, but she shook from head 
to foot. 

“T am so tortured nowadays,” she said apologetically, “that I am 
unfit to live. It would be better if I were—at rest.” 

Euphémie did not speak, but she kissed her grandmother’s wrinkled 
cheek. 

“ Forgive me, my good Euphémie,” said Madame. And then, with 
no contrition in her manner and without another word, she went away, 
fully convinced that the realization of her worst fears was more immi- 
nent than she had believed possible. 

Euphémie’s first impulse was to follow her and put an end at once 
to the frightful suspense that was making her more violent and irra- 
tional every moment, but she was so startled and so indignant at the 
coarseness of the attack that she shrank from encountering her so soon 
after her recent ebullition, even as a minister of mercy. Nor was she 
certain that a knowledge of the truth would serve to alleviate her grand- 
mother’s despair. 

The longer she dwelt upon it the more convinced she became that 
such a course, instead of simplifying matters, would serve to make them 
infinitely more complicated. She believed that Madame’s blatant hos- 
tility for the Rector was more than half bravado, and that she exulted 
secretly at the prospect of a closer relationship. She knew that it would 
conflict still with the old woman’s plan if she should be substituted for 
Margaret Austin as the chief obstacle in the way of Philip’s progress 
towards the seminary. 

So she came to the conclusion that she would risk no further com- 
plication. With the reassuring certainty that she held the key to the 
situation in her own firm grasp, and that she might unlock the per- 
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plexity whenever the opportune moment arrived, she determined to pro- 
ceed in the way she had chosen. 

To dull the memory of her recent experience as speedily as she 
might, she went out into the twilight that was settling down peacefully 
in Pére Noel’s frost-bound garden. She had scarcely seated herself on 
one of the benches, which the Priest had put in a sheltered spot at the 
back of his dwelling, when she looked up and saw the Rector, who was 
standing a little way off, as if he were unwilling to startle her. 

“As if you required a background to complete the picture,” he 
said, smiling benignantly. 

“T did not know you could say such pretty things,” she laughed, 
giving him her hand and _ making a place for him to sit beside her. 

“Tf I never have said them, it has not been from lack of inspira- 
tion,” he retorted gallantly. “I suppose I have been afraid of spoiling 
“T see that you have discovered my besetting sin—one of them. The 
man who flatters me is my hero,” she went on gayly. 

“How comes on the secret ?” 

“ Our secret,” she reminded him. “ Famously.” 

“Thus far I have managed to keep it inviolate. It has not robbed 
me of a moment’s honest slumber.” 

She laughed nervously. He was quick to notice her change of ex- 
pression. 

“T wish that my conscience was as obliging,” she said. 

“ What troubles you?” he asked quickly. 

“ Nothing of real importance. I had a dreadful moment with my 
grandmother. She has become suspicious and irritable again. But 
her anxiety is not on my account; she is wretched only for Philip’s sake. 
She believes more firmly than ever that Margaret is the cause of his 
forlorn condition. She has made up her mind that it is only a lovers’ 
quarrel and that they will become reconciled. She has abandoned her 
theory that he has been thinking favorably of the seminary. What will 
she do when—when a 

He looked at her with a smile on his kindly face, and nodded under- 
standingly. 

“Tell me, my little friend, how we are going to bring this stupid 
fellow to terms,” he said. 

“ Oh, I do not know,” she said hastily, grateful to the falling night 
for its concealment of her glowing face. 

“It is such a simple thing—really a very easy matter to manage; 
just one little hint from me——” 

She sprang to her feet with a cry that was neither fear nor sorrow; 
but it was eloquent of the love which she would yield only to Madame’s 
Philip. 
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“Oh, no, no!” she protested eagerly. “ Promise me that you will 
!” ; 

“TI shall not speak until you bid me,” he reassured her. 

Then they discussed the matter from its beginning with calmness. 
Mr. Austin felt such a sense of relief at the prospect of a speedy happy 
outcome that his manner was almost jubilant. As for Euphémie, she 
was in the position of one whose hand was on the spring which would 
set everything in motion, and who knew that nothing save paralysis 
could withhold the needed pressure when the occasion arrived. 


not 


xX. 


Arter the Rector had gone, Euphémie was in no haste to forsake 
the genial companionship of her own thoughts. She lingered until 
the stars came out and the garden’s atmosphere was crisp with frosti- 
ness. Her heart, like the fleckless sky above her, was unclouded and 
free from care. The difficulties which still interposed were trifles in 
the light of the certainty which was hers. Now that she knew, she 
kept saying to herself over and over, she would be content to have the 
situation remain unchanged for—for an indefinite time. 

Philip’s ready acceptance of the news of her engagement to the 
Rector would have amused her if she had loved him less. As it was, she 
did not doubt her ability to set the matter right—only she must accom- 
plish it in her own way and must be given abundant time in which to 
bring it about. She understood the beautiful completeness of Philip’s 
affection for his friend, and the magnitude of his renunciation thrilled 
her and made him her hero forever. ; 

She had not yet begun to devise a plan for his enlightenment. She 
was in the position of one who wishes to prolong to its utmost limit the 
anticipation of a bliss which lacks nothing save realization. Why, in- 
deed, should Philip’s awakening be a matter of concern to her, when it 
was certain to come of its own accord? In the course of time, discover- 
ing that Mr. Austin showed no sign of taking her off to the rectory, 
and observing, likewise, that she herself had begun no preparation, he 
would wonder why everything was at a stand-still. Madame and Pére 
Louis would wonder also, but Philip would be made wise while they 
were yet in error. 

At last she heard her grandmother’s shrill voice at the kitchen 
door, and she was made aware by the slamming of the doors and shut- 
ters that the old woman was making everything secure for the night. 
As she was hurrying to enter at the opposite side of the house, so as to 
avoid an encounter with Madame, she almost stumbled over Philip, 
who was seated on the door-sill. 

“Pardon me,” she said, laughing to conceal her immediate loss of 
composure; “I am afraid I have wakened you.” 
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“T have not been sleeping,” he assured her in such a disconsolate 
tone that her heart throbbed sympathetically. 

“Then make a little room for me, and we will have a short visit 
together,” she commanded gayly. “I suppose grandmother has for- 
gotten this side of the house; so we shall not be driven off to bed like 
two unruly children.” 

He obeyed her silently, and she seated herself beside him,—so close 
to him, indeed, that he feared she might hear the wild tumult in his 
heart. 

“This reminds me of the old times, when we had not yet become 
such formal acquaintances,” she said, with a regretful sigh. 

“ Not so bad as that, I hope,” he said, with a miserable attempt at 
cheerfulness. 

“You never talk to me nowadays. I suppose that while you are 
gathering wisdom I am widening the gulf between us by my increasing 
triviality. I don’t like to feel that I am getting so far away from— 
from my old comrade, Philip.” 

He shifted about uneasily, but did not trust himself to assure her 
that her regret was but the reflex of his own. 

“To-day, while ransacking my long-forgotten treasures, I came 
across some trinkets of birch-bark which you made, ever so long ago, 
and gave to me—a tiny canoe, a slipper, a basket for birds’ eggs, and a 
cradle for my doll. Do you remember that beloved doll—the one 
named Mignon? She is still sleeping in that birch cradle which you 
made for her.” 

“ Why have you kept the trumpery?” he asked, because he did not 
know what else to say. 

“T shall keep it always; it is a part of my life,” she answered, with 
such earnestness in her voice that he wondered if she had not divined 
his love for her and was trying to find a way to tell him how sorry she 
was for him. 

“T shall never give it up willingly,” she went on. “ It may be all 
I shail have to remind me of the happy time when we were almost 
more than brother and sister. It was so, I suppose, because we were 
not actually of the same blood.” 

She waited a little for him to speak, but he did not. 

“ You were such a ckarming boy, Philip! Oh, why have we grown 
so old—so far away from those sweet old days?” 

“T am not less your friend and your brother than I was, Euphémie. 
I shall always be your steadfast friend. You may depend upon me— 
always,” he protested, with a mighty effort. 

“TI shall need you, Philip. I shall need your counsel and your 
courage and your—your affection all the days of my life. Oh, Philip, 
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do you know how much I shall need your help: 
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She waited long, with her heart throbbing so wildly that he might 
have heard it if he would before he spoke. 

“ Your grandmother has told me that you are soon to be married to 
a noble man,” he said at last. ‘“ If I were indeed your brother, nothing 
could have brought me greater joy than that. He is worthy even of 
you, Euphémie—my sister !” 

“ Has Mr. Austin spoken to you?” 

“No,” he interrupted almost savagely. 

“Philip,” she asked, after a moment’s concentration of her 
strength, “ will you tell me why you do not go to the rectory ?” 

“Perhaps it is because I have begun to realize the enormity of 
wasting so much of my precious time,” he answered, with a laugh that 
was so unreal that he despised himself for having attempted it. 

“Do you find Mr. Austin less interesting ?” 

“He can never be less interesting to me,” he returned loyally. 
“There is no other man like Mr. Austin.” 

She sighed deeply and showed no inclination to supplement his 
eulogy. 

“ Am I not right?” he asked presently. 

“T suppose you are right,” she replied absently. Then she roused 
herself hastily, and with much hesitation, as if she were treading on 
uncertain ground, she asked him: 

“ Have you had any—any disagreement with Margaret? My grand- 
mother thinks——” 

“‘ What does she think?” he broke in almost gruffly. 

“She is convinced that you do not go to the rectory on account of 
some—some difference with Margaret. She thinks that time will heal 
the wound and that you will return to her, more in love than before. 
She has lost all faith in her project of sending you to the seminary.” 

“In her lack of faith concerning the success of her plan she shows 
good judgment,” he declared. 

“ And the other?” she reminded him timidly. 

“Margaret and I have had no quarrel. Your grandmother’s sur- 
mises in regard to the character of our friendship are as wide of the 
mark as usual. There has never been anything closer between us than 
the love of brother and sister. She can never be more to me—un- 
less———” 

She caught her breath and her heart almost stopped beating. 

“ Unless it should be made plain to me that Margaret—or any other 
woman, for that matter—had given me a love which I could not return. 
I should be tempted—I think—my pity for her 

“Do you mean that your pity for her would lead you to marry 
her ?” she broke in tremulously. 

“As I have felt—as I feel—I think it would,” he confessed bitterly. 
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“ Then you would do her the most cruel wrong that it is possible for 
a man to do!” she declared excitedly. 

“ She should never find it out,” he said. 

“She would find it out speedily; you could not conceal it, and it 
would work your destruction as well as hers. You shock me, Philip!” 

“It would be no sacrifice—for me,” he persisted doggedly. 

“Tt would be your downfall. Anything that could restrain you from 
such an act of mistaken mercy would be justifiable.” 

“ Nothing could restrain me, unless my memory should fail me,” 
he declared miserably. 

“ Even my grandmother’s project would be better—infinitely bet- 
ter,” she insisted. 

“Your grandmother has a real genius for projects. She has suc- 
ceeded, it would appear, in finding a mighty champion,” he said, with 
a bitter laugh. 

“T can understand how, rather than permit you to make the un- 
natural sacrifice you suggest, she would rather—a thousand times 
rather—have you transformed into a silent Trappist.” 

“Do you advise me to become a Trappist ?” 

“T should prefer it—instead of the other.” 

“ Then perhaps I will, if I must choose between them.” 

* You will not be compelled to choose, Philip; something assures 
me that you will not be put to the test.” 

“To hear you, one might believe that your grandmother had not 
failed to inoculate you with the doctrine that, next to marrying at all, 
there was nothing so pernicious for me as to marry Margaret Austin,” 
he said wretchedly. 

“T have Margaret’s happiness in mind as well as yours, Philip.” 

“T understand you; it will soon be your right as well as your duty 
to guard her interests.” 

Realizing that the conversation was becoming more serious than she 
had intended, she began to dread its further development and to devise 
means to divert it into some less trying channel. 

“Since you have positively determined not to go to the semi- 
nary——” she began. 

But he interposed a spirited denial of such final action on his part. 

“T have your own words,” she said, amazed at his vacillation. 

“ When I remember certain things, the idea of the seminary springs 
up like a haven of rest,” he said dejectedly. 

“My grandmother would be delighted to hear you say that,” said 
Euphémie, with something in her tone which he could not comprehend. 

“T have no intention of affording her-the gratification,” he declared 
dryly. 

The girl rose, and as she did so put her hand upon his shoulder, 
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ietting it rest there for a moment with so gentle a touch that he scarcely 
knew when it began and when it was ended. 

“Philip,” she said with a tenderness that made him yearn wist- 
fully for the happiness which he believed could never be his, “I wish 
you were as happy this night as I am!” 

He shivered, as if the night had chilled him to the very heart. 

“ Are you, then, so unhappy ?” she asked. 

“T shall not be happy until—until I am canonized.” 

“T have an abiding faith in the saints—especially in one of them,” 
she retorted with mock severity. 

“T know—I do not wonder at it,” he said. 

But she ignored his remark and went on recklessly : 

“When I make up my calendar, every day shall be given to him, 
and his shall be the only name upon it. Oh, he is not a perfect saint 
by any means! It would be unsafe to recommend him to the devotion 
of others, but he shall have no occasion to complain of my lack of venera- 
tion. He shall be——” . 

“ Huphémie!” shrilled the voice of Madame out of the darkness at 
the head of the stairs. “ Euphémie, go to bed instantly! To see how 
indiscreet you are, one would think you were already married !” 

An hour afterwards Philip ascended the stairs on tiptoe. When he 
came opposite the door of Madame’s chamber it was opened a little 
way, and in the space, thrown into ghostly prominence by a candle- 
light which glimmered at the back of the room, stood the old woman’s 
wraith-like figure. 

“My son, did you speak the truth when you told Euphémie that 
you still had thoughts of embracing the religious life?” she demanded 
eagerly. 

“ No!” he replied laconically, neither halting nor looking to the right 
or left. . 

XXI. 

MapaME Noet did not sleep that night; she did not, in truth, 
occupy her bed at all. Long after she had extinguished her light she 
sat by the window which gave into her son’s garden. It was open, 
and now and then she leaned far out as if she sought the vanished fra- 
grance as a balm for the grievous ills which bore down upon her. 

As the night grew, her sense of utter loneliness weighed upon her 
like a premonition of coming doom. It was very dark and still. There 
were plenty of stars in the sky, but the heavens were far away, and there 
was not a single light in the village. All Assumpsit slept—all save 
Madame. 

She heard the new clock which the Hathaway money had put into 
the tower of St. Michael Archangel’s strike the hour. At each inter- 
ruption of the silence of the night she raised her wasted arms and 
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stretched them forth in solemn anathema against the sounds which 
brought in to her the reminder of the hateful foundation which her 
aged eyes could not discern in the darkness. It opened anew the wound 
which she would never permit to heal. 

She did not give herself over unreservedly to her misery. For the 
first time in her life, she assured herself with grim satisfaction, she 
had the leisure and the disposition to look back into her long years with 
candor and discrimination. What she saw there interested her so 
greatly that she began to fear that her vigil would be brought to a close 
before she had exhausted her novel occupation. There were certain 
things which displeased her even now; these she dismissed with a con- 
temptuous tightening of her thin lips. There were abundant things, 
moreover, that gave her so much pleasure that she was loath to give 
them up, and lingered in their presence until she grew impatient at her 
own delay. 

One of them was the recollection of her physical prowess as a young 
woman. Although she was cast in a mould suggestive of extreme fra- 
gility, she had been a very tower of womanly strength and a marvel of 
endurance. She had made light of difficulties which strong men had 
turned aside to avoid. She had nothing but contempt for the inherent 
weakness of her sex, and had accepted none of its privileges and exemp- 
tions. It gave her the keenest relish to go back to the years when she 
had stood night after night in the ruddy glow of her husband’s forge, 
her sinewy arms bare to the shoulders, wielding the hammer that welded 
the hissing metal or brought forth from shapeless iron the skilfully 
curved horse-shoe. 

One by one her children—ten in all—had passed from her sight— 
all but Pére Louis. Some of them dwelt in countries more primeval 
than their birthplace; some had gone to heaven. She had lost sight of 
Pére Louis only during the short period of his seminary life. He was 
not like her—for which she had long ago forgiven him—but was a con- 
stant reminder of that companion of her earlier life whose gravest fault 
in her eyes had been that he was the son of an Irish woman. 

And finally Philip! Ah, the bitterness of it! What a sorry recom- 
pense for the struggle she had made to offer a worthy sacrifice, even 
though the altar were of her own building and the victim of her own 
choosing! He was her very own, to make of him a devil if she wished ; 
but she had only asked that he might become a saint. 

What were the puny affairs of Assumpsit to a woman who had lived 
to be the sport of destiny? She had failed miserably. The end was so 
near that she might reach out and feel its merciless incoming. 

When daylight came, she stood up and shook herself, like one who 
had passed the night in disquieting dreams. Then she bathed her hot 
eyelids and smoothed her unkempt hair, after which she read from her 
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“ Vade Mecum” the entire service for matins. After a decent interval, 
she perched herself upon a chair and unlocked the topmost drawer of © 
the dresser which stood at her bedside. Taking therefrom a small 
parcel, she thrust it into her pocket. Then she descended to the kitchen 
and began the labor of another day. 

A little later, Pére Louis, who was also an early riser, and who was 
on his way churchward to celebrate his daily mass, looked in upon her. 
Her bustle and concern for the affairs of his household, he told him- 
self, seemed to increase with her growing years. Her kitchen was a 
marvel of order and spotlessness. A fresh fire crackled on the burnished 
hearth, and the spot had such an attractive look that the Priest, just 
coming from the barren frigidity of his own room, was disposed to 
linger awhile. Madame, whose arms were plunged vigorously into a 
mass of dough, looked up and nodded encouragingly. 

“No matter how great an effort I make to put upon you the re- 
proach of sluggard, I am always disappointed and put to shame,” he 
said fondly. 

She smiled grimly. To feel pleasure in her son’s affection, she told . 
herself, was, at least, a luxury which she need not deny herself. 

“T have little time left me to waste—even in sleep,” she said. 

“You are of a long-lived ancestry,” he reminded her consolingly. 

“Yes, my son; but I have already lived,” she returned emphati- 
cally. 5 
“ And you will continue,” he insisted cheerfully. “When I look 
upon you, my little mother, and bear in mind what you accomplish, it 
does not seem possible to me that I am so old a man—and your son.” 

“You are not yet sixty—quite a young person,” she declared 
stoutly. 

With an energy which conveyed no hint of her declining years, she 
continued her bread-making. Her deft movements as she divided the 
mass into loaves with the nice precision of long habit seemed to fasci- 
nate him. Was there any other woman in Assumpsit, he asked himself 
proudly, who could so ennoble this homely act of housewifery ? 

Suddenly she lifted her flour-besprinkled arms from her dexterous 
manipulation and came and stood in the middle of the tidy room. Her 
son béamed upon her lovingly as she held herself erect, a quaint and 
picturesque figure in a blue-cotton gown. 

“Louis,” she began, in a gentler tone than she was wont to use, 
“has your mother succeeded in making you some recompense for the 
earthly comfort you resigned when you chose the celibate life ?” 

Pére Noel was not a little surprised at her earnestness. It was not 
like her to make such a direct appeal even to his approbation. He saw 
that she was tremulous and moved by something more than ordinary. 
It seemed to him that it was the first time she had ever expressed a 
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doubt concerning her conduct. It was more suggestive of her years 
than anything he had observed; she was indeed growing old. 

“ My little mother, I have never felt a regret; you have never af- 
forded me an opportunity,” he declared unhesitatingly. 

She was very pale, and her voice was so unruly that she found it 
difficult to speak without emotion. 

“ Repeat it, my son. I am so foolish that I ask you to say the words 
again,” she entreated him. 

“You have been my guardian angel. You have made my home a 
veritable refuge. I have felt no need——” 

“ Enough, Louis; I am satisfied. It is sufficient for your mother 
to know that she has not failed you. Go at once to your mass. The 
boy who serves you to-day has been waiting more than ten minutes. 
My bread, as you see, is making no progress.” 

Half an hour later, Philip came downstairs. Madame watched 
him furtively as he moved about in a perfunctory manner, and won- 
dered if he too had passed a sleepless night. She saw abundant evi- 
ences of his perturbed condition in his haggard looks and listless- 
ness. He neither sought nor avoided her. His salutation was as indif- 
ferent as if her face were not distinctly familiar; there was neither 
warmth nor interest in it. Never had it been so clear to her that he 
had passed entirely from her domination and that she had failed to 
cast a single anchor whereby she might hold him a little longer. 

“Since you have been pleased to rise at this early hour, I may as 
well discharge my duty by reminding you that mass is being said in 
the church,” she could not resist saying. 

“T have heard so many masses,” he said without looking at her, 
“that I feel like taking a holiday.” 

She sighed dejectedly. 

“ When I hear you speak so slightingly of the highest religious func- 
tion, my conscience admonishes me that I have failed in my duty to- 
wards you. When you came to us, you were as good a Christian as 
Pierre Vigue—your father—could make you. I have not completed his 
good beginning, but I believe I have done as well as I knew how to do. 
Tf I could have another opportunity——” 

“You distress yourself unnecessarily; there is no occasion,” he 
assured her indifferently. 

She looked at him almost wistfully. There was none of the old 
imperiousness in her manner, and her expression was even benignant. 

“Tt is plain to me that your home has grown distasteful to you,” 
she said, with so much regret in her voice that he could not help real- 
izing the marked change in her demeanor. “ Humble as it is, it has 
sheltered you more securely than Pierre Vigue’s cabin. Have you 
forgotten your early life, Philip ?” 
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“I remember little of it; I know that my father was kind to me 
and that I was happy enough.” 

“ He was kind to you; I will bear witness to that. Do not met 
that Pierre Vigue was a kind father to you, and that he loved you.” 

He nodded slightly, as if the matter were really of trifling i impor- 
tance. 

“Tf Pére Noel’s home is no longer——” 

“T am wretched in it,” he interrupted bitterly. “I must leave it. 
I have made up my mind to go away from it.” 

At this she drew a quick breath and came closer to him. 

“Will you tell me when you will go, Philip?” she asked with an 
eagerness that she could not conceal. 

“T do not know. I only know that I cannot remain here,” he an- 
swered gloomily. “The very atmosphere stifles me!” 

Madame Noel’s heart throbbed so wildly that she was afraid to trust 
herself to speak. A sudden access of hope and longing came in upon her 
like a revivifying current. 

“ You are right; you are not made for Assumpsit,” she said finally. 
“Tt is too narrow for you. You deserve a better fate. It is a great 
world, and it is full of opportunities. When you tell me that you are 
determined to find out for yourself, I have no fears for you. You are 
sure to conquer, Philip.” 

“Whether I conquer or not, I am not a coward. I am strong 
enough, if strength is any passport to success,” he said drearily. 

She surveyed him admiringly from head to foot. She could not 
lose her pride in this young creature who had been her very own, but 
was hers no longer. 

“You are indeed very “taal she said. “You would have had 
your own way in the church. 

“T am wise enough to know that I can never become what you 
wish. I hate myself when I think how I have tried to see some way to 
convince myself that I might do it. Oh, you must not in your heart— 
you certainly cannot regret that I shrink from such a—a crime!” 

“ How you: must hate me, my son! Have I, then, been so unkind 
to you?” 

“No. -I do not accuse you of any desire to look beyond my own 
welfare,” he answered nny: “ Strictly speaking, you have 
never been unkind to me.’ 

“ Have I been unjust ?” 

“Tf you have, it is because you have failed ‘to know me as I really 
am. I am ready to testify to your sincerity.” 

“There it is again—the detestable word-—tallnts !” she wailed. 
“ How I loathe it! But I have failed; none knows it more cruelly 
than I. What an abominable thing it is to discover that what one has 
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given his very life to accomplish, believing it to be the most meritorious 
work of which he is capable, is but a crime—a silly crime!” 

Astounded at her vehemence and self-accusation, he would have 
said something to restrain and console her, but she would not be turned 
aside. 

“ Philip,” she went on desperately, “ you shall be my judge. Long 
years ago, when I received you from the dying hand of Pierre Vigue, 
I gave you as a peace-offering to Heaven. Do you wonder that I am 
maddened with despair when I see other hands—to me profane hands 
—stretched out to drag you from the very altar?” 

* You had not the right to dispose of me, even as you did,” he in- 
sisted firmly. ‘ No mortal has such arbitrary power.” 

“ But I gave my own son to the church. Why, then, was I wrong 
in yielding the son of my adoption ?” she went on obstinately. 

Once more he recognized the futility of making words with her. 
She could never be made to understand that he, of all men, might make 
of no avail her negotiations with supernatural agencies. This last re- 
suscitation of the hateful subject sickened him and made him long even 
more impatiently for the freedom of the open world. 

“When do you leave Assumpsit ?” she asked suddenly in her usual 
peremptory fashion, as if she had divined the thought that was upper- 
most in his mind. 

“Why not to-day? Why not now?” he demanded bitterly. 

She came up to him quickly and peered intently into his face. Her 

eyes were fairly gleaming and her voice was husky with suppressed 
eagerness. 
_* “Why not—now?” she echoed. “There is nothing to be gained 
by delay, now that you have made up your mind. I could send your 
things after you; you might trust me to forget nothing that you would 
need. I have saved some money—for your seminary expenses. I will 
give it to you. Why need you delay ?” 

He looked at her so long and so searchingly that her eyes grew 
painful and shifting. It was as if he sought to lay bare the innermost 
recesses of her soul. 

“T thank you,” he said at last, extending himself to his full 
stature. “TI shall not need the money. Before I say good-by to Assump- 
sit, I have an errand at the rectory. Do you know what it is?” 

Every vestige of color fled from Madame Noel’s face. Her anima- 
tion went as quickly as it had come. Her arms fell limp at her sides. 
Her lips stood apart, and her breathing was spasmodic. 

“Do you know?” he insisted relentlessly. 

“No,” she returned feebly, “I do not know.” 

“T am going to the rectory to ask Margaret Austin to marry me!” 


As long as he lived he remembered the awful look on Madame Noel’s 
Vou. LXVI.—85 
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face. Without a word she drew forth from her pocket the carefully 
wrapped little parcel which she had put therein before leaving her 
chamber, and thrust it into his hand. 

“Before you speak to Mr. Austin’s daughter,” she said, making 
each word as distinct as if there were no others, “ give this bundle to 
Miss Thomasina Bassett and bid her take a look at its contents. If 
you will do as I bid you, Philip, you will feel for me a sense of grati- 
tude which no future development can extinguish. When the excel- 
lent Miss Bassett is through with her inspection, she may return the 
property “ gen It belongs to you, and it is time that it fell into i 
possession.” 

Without a word or even a questioning look he turned and went eee 


her presence. 

As he was crossing Sister Agatha’s premises he heard her call to 
him. 

“Something of immense importance is going to happen,” she ex- 
plained breathlessly, as soon as she had come up to him. 

“Yes,” he said vacantly, “ something of immense importance.” 

“ Hathaway is going to be married,” she went on rapidly. “They 
are going to live in England. A letter came last night to Mr. Austin 
" with the news.” 

Greatly to her consternation and disgust, he left her without a word 
of comment and resumed his way to the rectory of St. Michael Arch- 
angel’s. Then she saw for the first time that he wore no coat and that 
he was bareheaded, even though the morning air was so chill that she 
shivered. She forgot Hathaway immediately and began to ieee 
upon the probable cause of Philip’s haste. 


XXII. 


Aunt Tom, as was her thrifty habit, had already conquered many of 
the day’s difficulties as they existed in the rectory’s domestic economy 
when Philip appeared at her kitchen door. She was a little startled to 
see him at such an early hour, and his unusual manner and disheveled 
locks impressed her with the probability that something quite out of 
the common order of events must have happened. 

“Why, Philip,” she exclaimed anxiously, looking him over rapidly 
from head to foot, “ what is it?” Then she added, as if it were a mat- 
ter of equal importance, “ And where are your coat and hat?” 

He put up his hand and satisfied himself _ he was indeed bare- 
headed. 

“Mr. Austin has not come downstairs yet,” she went on without 
giving him an opportunity to explain. “In fact, I am the only person 


in the house who is up.” 
“You are the one I have come to see,” he said. “ My errand is to give 
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you this parcel and to bid you open it and examine its contents. After- 
wards you may return it to me. Madame Noel has told me that I am 
the rightful owner of whatever the parcel contains.” 

Aunt Tom obeyed wonderingly. When she had removed several 
coverings of common wrapping-paper she held in her hand a complete 
suit of the tiny shapeless garments that first conceal the naked loveli- 
ness of infancy—a handful of fine wool and linen made exquisite by 
the dainty touch and patient needle of her who fashioned it. 

Even before her bewildered memory had recalled the pitiful story, 
Philip had divined the truth. 

“Give them to me!” he demanded almost savagely. “They are 
mine !” ; 

For the first time in her life Miss Bassett was afraid that she was 
about to lose consciousness, but she resisted with all her strength. She 
lifted the fragile relics to her lips and kissed them over and over. 

“They belong to—to the boy—who was drowned with his mother !” 
she sobbed. 

“They belong to me!” he said, as if his right were being ques- 
tioned. 

“Every stitch of them is mine!” she declared impetuously. “I 
made them !” 

“They are mine, Aunt Tom,” he insisted doggedly. “I am David 
Austin’s son !” 

She stared at him as if she believed he had lost his reason; she saw 
in his face sufficient to make her doubt the integrity of her own. 

“‘ Whoever you are,” she said helplessly, “ I can see only David Aus- 
tin, who has come again to visit Isabel Hathaway.” 

Still retaining the precious trifles in her reverent hand, she bade 
him follow her into the Rector’s presence. At the door of Mr. Austin’s 
bedroom she stopped and knocked softly, and at his immediate invita- 
tion to enter she opened the door and stepped over the threshold. 

The clergyman was putting the final touches to the careful toilet 
which he deemed appropriate to a man of his calling. Seeing Aunt 
Tom only, Philip having fallen back discreetly, he smiled cordially and 
waited for her to make known her errand. 

“ Here are the—the little things that were on the boy—the boy that 
was drowned—and here is Madame’s Philip!” she gasped in whispers. 

Then she turned and fled precipitately to the sanctuary of her own 
chamber, leaving her burden in his hands. 

With emotion such as mortal pen cannot gauge, the Rector fingered 
the mute witnesses of the tragedy which had entered his life. Many 
another man would have shrunk, doubted, or despaired. David Austin 
was unlike other men, and he saw no human agency in what = day 
had already brought forth. : 
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Philip, standing at the threshold of his stupendous joy, could only 
shiver and grow faint. His voice was treacherous and his lips would 
not obey. He would have fled, but he could not move. Margaret, who 
was passing, saw her father come forward quickly and lead him into 
the room. Then the door was closed. 

An hour or so afterwards Aunt Tom saw them making their way 
across Sister Agatha’s desolate garden towards Pére Noel’s house. The 
first snow was falling, and Philip wore a cloak which belonged to the 
Rector, but he was still bareheaded. Why, she kept demanding of her 
recreant judgment, had Mr. Austin chosen to go to the Priest’s house 
before he had relieved the agonizing suspense of his own household ? 

Madame Noel saw them approach. Her marvellous fortitude was 
again at her command. She met them at the door and greeted them 
ceremoniously. 

“ Pére Noel is at his breakfast, but will be with you presently,” she 
said, after she had ushered them into the Priest’s chilly room. 

Just then Pére Louis entered, with an extended hand and warm 
greeting for Mr. Austin and a friendly nod for Philip. 

Before the Rector could speak, Madame anticipated him. With 
flashing eyes and strident voice she stood among them and did not 
flinch during the recital of a story that made her hearers shrink from 
contemplation of such an audacious and illogical attempt to combine 
human malevolence with lofty aspiration. 

“Hear me, messieurs,” she began with grandiloquent assurance, 
“while I relate something which will interest each of you. To you, 
Pére Noel, my son and my parish priest, it will be a confession of your 
mother’s long-concealed misdoing. To you, David Austin, it will be a 
revelation which must bring joy, even though it excite your liveliest 
contempt. To you, Philip, my adopted son, it will be of especial interest. 

“T have never at any time since it was inflicted professed to have 
forgotten the wrong done against us in the matter of the land. I have 
always held you responsible, Mr. Austin, as I should have held my son 
for the acts of his parishioners. It seemed to me that it would be a 
degradation for me to suffer such an affront to be passed by unnoticed 
and unrequited. I never ceased revolving in my own mind some means 
by which I might obtain the satisfaction which should give me peace. 

“There came to me one day when I was on a visit to the provinces 
old Pierre Vigue, a Canadian lumberman, whose conscience had be- 
come vigorous as his body grew feebler. He brought with him a little 
boy. He confessed to me—and proved it to my satisfaction—that the 
child was the babe that your wife was believed to have taken into the 
river. He told me that he had been a horrified eye-witness of the poor 
woman’s dreadful act, and that before leaping she laid her child at a 
safe distance from the swollen river’s brink. He carried the babe to his 
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cabin in the forest. He was devoted to the boy, and did what he could 
for him until the affair with his conscience. 

“Before Pierre had finished his story I had made up my mind. I 
saw in this heaven-sent adventure the opportunity to accomplish two 
grand works—to secure ample reparation for our despoilment, and the 
greater joy of offering a pure young soul to the service of the Heaven 
which was so manifestly choosing me for its instrument. I determined 
to take the boy and make a priest of him. 

“It was an easy matter to arrange. Pierre was not likely to break 
his silence, and, in fact, he did not live loig enough to make me uneasy. 
This, messieurs, is the story of Philip—Madame’s Philip.” 

Having finished her astounding revelation, she folded her bare arms 
and waited. No one spoke a word. Pére Noel, stupefied with amaze- 
ment and horror, stared at her with wide-open eyes. The Rector and 
Philip did not look upon the woman’s distorted face. 

“What do you say to your mother, Louis—the woman who has 
brought to your declining years the stigma of everlasting shame?” she 
demanded. 

The Priest’s white lips moved convulsively, but he did not utter a 
sound. His eyes never for a moment desisted from their agonizing 
scrutiny of the countenance of the woman who was his greatest earthly 
hope and concern. 

“What do you say to your old persecutor, Philip? Have you no 
word of approbation for her gigantic conception, or of consolation for 
its ghastly failure?” she went on with terrible insistence. 

But Philip knew no words to fit such a moment. He shook his head 
helplessly, and could not look at her. 

“ And you, Mr. Austin—does your idea of charity reach far enough 
to spread its mantle over the evil deeds of a sinful old woman like 
Madame Noel ?” 

To every man there comes a supreme moment when whatever is no- 
blest in him may come forth and sit upon its throne. The Rector rose 
quickly and took within his own one of the wretched woman’s hands. 

“ Madame,” he said, “I thank you for having given me my son. I 
shall love you and bless you to the hour of my death.” 

With an heroic effort the old Frenchwoman kept back the tears that 
would have made her even more despicable in her own sight. 

“This my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found,” he added reverently. 

“Monsieur is the most perfect gentleman I have ever known!” she 
said, with a courtesy that was more pathetic in its dignified humility 


than words could be. 
At that moment Pére Louis rose laboriously, tottered forward a 


few steps, and sank helplessly at her feet. 
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“ Merciful Heaven!” she screamed in terror. “This is the begin- 
ning of my sentence!” And she fell on her knees beside him and im- 
plored him to speak to her. 

But the sudden withdrawal of vitality which had made of his entire 
right side a powerless weight had also silenced his tongue. His eyes 
still told of his consciousness, and with his unstricken left hand he 
made known to them the nature of his affliction. 

They raised him tenderly and bore him to his naked little bed. 
Philip went hurriedly in search of the village doctof, leaving his new- 
found father and the almost crazed old woman to minister to the sick 
man. 

The physician came and brought little comfort. These cases of hemi- 
plegia, he explained, were quite as likely to result in permanent disa- 
bility as otherwise; all depended on the cause and extent of the brain 
lesion. Then he went, leaving behind him as a balm more potent than 
drugs the assurance that the end was not at hand. 

For a few days thereafter Philip scarcely left his old friend’s bed- 
side. Madame Noel, her leonine nature broken, was as tractable as a 
child. She was consoled and made comfortable by the united minis- 
trations of Euphémie and Sister Agatha, who was at her best in such 
an emergency. The Rector, still lost in the delightful recesses of his 
love and gratitude, went home to Margaret and his parish bearing the 
wonderful news. 

Within a week the good Priest was able to articulate feebly. When 
the joyful intelligence was borne to his mother, she rose from her bed 
and demanded her clothes. Having dressed herself, she proceeded with- 
out delay to the kitchen and began to bewail the signs of neglect that 
were apparent to her hypercritical eyes. She was so stimulated by 
the necessity for her immediate resumption of control that she did not 
return to her couch until bedtime. She became almost immediately 
her usual bustling, energetic self; but her masterful spirit was less 
aggressive and repellant and she was more willing to listen to the sug- 
gestions of others. 

XXIII. 

EvEN after Pére Noel began to show symptoms favorable to the 
hope that he might recover partial sensation and the gradual useful- 
ness of his benumbed right side, Philip exhibited no haste to leave him. 
His tender attachment for the good man was abundant reason to make 
him linger in the home which so long had been his refuge. Madame’s 
metamorphosis too was an agreeable respite from the never-ending 
monotony of her solicitation. 

During all the agitation incident to Pére Noel’s misfortune, and 
notwithstanding his new condition, he had not been able to put out of 
his memory for a single moment the misery that encompassed him. 
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Now that he had time to think, the relentless pain which nothing could 
banish or alleviate made a mock of his new-found bliss. 

He saw little of Euphémie during her uncle’s illness. Her respon- 
sibilities were greatly increased during her grandmother’s temporary 
incapacity, and afterwards he believed that she tried to avoid him. She 
had spoken scarcely a dozen words to him since the change in his affairs. 
He realized, with a galling sense of his own disappointment, that the 
position which she was destined to assume in his father’s household 
would make it-nfore impossible than ever for him to remain in As- 
sumpsit. 

He could not suppress a feeling of bitter regret that his father had 
not yet spoken to him of the relation in which he stood to Pére Noel’s 
niece. It argued, he thought, that the confidence between his father and 
himself had not been restored perfectly. He had waited, in silent ex- 
pectation and dread, to be told the thing which had already condemned 
him to perpetual renunciation,.but the Rector appeared to be so en- 
grossed with his marvellous good fortune that he had no thought for 
anything that had happened before it came. 

At last, distracted by fruitless waiting, he spoke to Pére Louis of 
his anxiety. The Priest agreed with him in the opinion that his 
father’s silence was unaccountable and strangely unlike his customary 
frankness, and counselled him to broach the subject at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Philip shrank from the proposition with a firmness that quite’ 
dismayed the gentle invalid, who made up his mind, however, that he 
would give the Rector a hint in regard to his duty. All at once it oc- . 
curred to him that Mr. Austin had never mentioned the subject to 
him. As the guardian of the interests of Euphémie, he reflected, it 
was not easy for him to understand why such a punctilious man as he 
knew the Rector to be had neglected this important preliminary. He ; 
could think of no better way to simplify and expedite matters than to 
consult either Mr. Austin or Euphémie, and he chose to speak to her. 

“Mr Austin seems to take it for granted that I am only too willing 
to give you to him,” he said one day when she had come to make him a 
visit. “ He has not even mentioned the matter to me.” 

She laughed nervously and grew rosy in an instant. 

“He will never ask you, my dear uncle,” she said. “If he had 
ever done so foolish a thing, I should not love him as fondly as I do.” 

He looked at her as if he were wondering whether or not she still 
retained her senses. 

“ Kuphémie,” he said impatiently, “tell me what you mean. Have 
I dreamed that you are engaged to marry Mr. Austin? Did you con- 
fess that you—that you—were——” 

“ Never!” she interrupted emphatically. “I did not tell you the 
name of the man I love.” 
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“You are right, my good child,” he acknowledged, with a dazed 
expression on his kindly face. “ Your grandmother——” 

“My grandmother was wrong.” 

“Poor little woman! Poor little mother!” he sighed compas- 
sionately. 

Euphémie busied herself for a moment with smoothing the coverlet 
and adjusting the pillows. Her face was still flushed and she was not. 
at her ease. 

“T should like to tell you—some time—dear uncle, who it is——” 

“ Tell me now, Euphémie.” 

“Mr. Austin’s son,” she confessed feebly. 

“ Hathaway ?” 

“Philip. Some time he will ask you—I thin 

“ How do you know, my child?” 

“ Oh, I know—I know!” she cried. And she ran hastily out of the 
room. 

Before Pére Louis had recovered from his surprise, the Rector came 
in. After he had congratulated the invalid upon his rapid improve- 
ment, he inquired after Euphémie. 

“T have been doing you a great injustice,” said the Priest, with 
a look of shamefaced amusement. “I have been believing that you 
wanted to marry my niece.” 

At this the Rector laughed and even blushed a little. 

“You could not offer a more genuine tribute to my good taste,” 
he declared gallantly. “I am equally flattered by your confidence in 
my persuasiveness.” 

Then he admitted his participation in the duplicity with a reckless 
lack of contrition that was more potent than medicine for the stricken 
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"Priest. 


Philip came in soon afterwards and found them talking together 
with a buoyancy of demeanor that almost amounted to hilarity. 

“Go out into Pére Noel’s garden, my son,” his father commanded, 
with beaming eyes. “ Euphémie is waiting for you.” 

Philip obeyed gloomily. His father, he concluded at once, could 
not nerve himself to undertake the telling of his approaching marriage 
and had left the duty to Euphémie’s more skilful management. He 
summoned all his fortitude and prepared to make a tender of his con- 
gratulation in as graceful a manner as he could command. 

She was standing a little way out in the leafless, snow-flecked gar- 
den. If she knew that he was approaching, she made no sign of greet- 
ing until he was close beside her. 

“ My father has sent me out to you to be told a certain story which, 
possibly, he thought he might spoil in the telling,” he began, rushing 
at once to the fate which he had anticipated so forlornly. 
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“Tf he had told it, he would have broken his promise,” she said 
gravely. “He promised me that he would not tell it until I should 
release him from his obligation.” 

“Then I must forgive him for his silence,” he said. “I had begun 
to feel hurt because he did not confide in me. I have really done him 
an injustice.” 

“T am afraid I have done him an injustice by putting such an in- 
junction on him. Perhaps I have been a little selfish. I am not at all 
certain that I am satisfied with what I have done. I am not so sure that 
I should follow precisely the same course another time—but there will 
be no other time. If, as you have said, Mr. Austin sent you to hear 
what he cannot tell you, I will do it. But first I must tell you that it 
would be far easier for me if you had come to me with the news that 
your father had broken his promise—and had told you. Oh Philip, 
you must believe that !” 

“T believe whatever you tell me,” he said wistfully. 

Then she told him—everything. 


When Sister Agatha was informed that there would be a wedding 
in St. Sauveur’s before the Advent season, and that Philip Austin had 
no wish to abjure the faith of old Pierre Vigue and Madame Noel, and 


that the Rector was in no wise cast down by his decision, she announced 
her intention of making a novena in honor of St. Agatha of the Goths, 
from whom she derived her religious appellation. 


- 


THE PLACE OF TRUTH 


BY JEANIE PEET 


“ Truth lies at the bottom of a well.” 


\ N J HETHER through court or camp my fond quest lead me, 


Congress of nations, or the desert bare ; 
Whether in joy I search, ’mid those who heed me, 
Or with a grief that search I share; 
Whether amid the raptured moods of nature, 
Or in the sickly dens where horrors dwell, 
She still unveils some new, some wondrous feature. 
Where are you not, dear Truth? The world’s your well. 
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CHINA’S 
GREATEST CURIOSITY 
By Frederic Poole 


e 


UDGED from an Occidental standard, China is a land of exasper- 

J ating contradictions, where the moment a man is born he is a 

year old, and whose surname comes first; where the women wear 
trousers and their husbands the flowing gown, and whose books are read 
in vertical lines and end where ours begin. 

It would seem as though the essence of their spirit of contra- 
diction were contained in the very first sentence of the Chinese school- 
boy’s primer, which boldly declares that “men at their birth are 
naturally good,” an assertion which is wofully at variance with our 
theological dogmas and the history of man from Adam to the present 
time. In harmony with these peculiar conditions we are therefore pre- 
pared to find that the medium of thought, in-vocal utterance and lit- 
erary style, is a language which of all the babel tongues of mankind is 
singularly unique in construction and idiomatic expression. 

Just as the Chinese in their national traits and characteristics differ 
from all other branches of the human family, so does the language of. 
the Mongol defy comparison with any of the spoken tongues or dialects 
of man. 

The foreigner who attempts to acquire a knowledge of Chinese is 
at once nonplussed by the discovery that it is without any of those fun- 
damental rules which form an intelligent basis of every other language, 
but that it is not without reason or logic will later be demonstrated. 

The complaint of the Western school-boy, that “ moods and tenses 
bother my senses,” finds no echo in a Chinese school, where, in blissful 
ignorance of declensions and conjugations, the little yellow urchin 
laboriously shouts his way through his “San Sze Chin” or three- 
character classic, committing every character to memory, with the, 
result that when the last page is turned he has wonderfully developed 
his memory, and from the first to the last word in the book the entire 
contents are stored in the mind never to be effaced. 

It will therefore be observed that the first and most essential re- 
quirement in the study of Chinese is an enduring and retentive mem- 


ory. 
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To the casual observer, the fantastic forms which constitute the 
Chinese written language are utterly without meaning or suggestion, 
and the reluctant admission of the Irishman whose sentiments were 
anti-Chinese, yet who, nevertheless, admired the Celestial for his ability 
to “spake his own language,” will be readily appreciated. 


The Chinese language may be briefly described as monosyllabic, 
pictorial, and tonic. 

Every Chinese character is a complete word in itself, and the picto- 
rial features of its construction furnish at once a logical reason for its 
existence. When the foreigner recognizes this elementary principle, 
then the study of these otherwise incomprehensible Chinese symbols 
becomes an alluring and fascinating investigation. 

The origin of the Chinese language, in common with the earlier 
periods of Chinese history, is enveloped in mystery, but the character 
of its present formation is such as to suggest that the Chinese in their 
primitive days sketched rude outlines of material objects, and in the 
gradual development of the language other symbols have been pro- - 
duced expressive of the emotions and abstract ideas. 

The written language of the Chinese has been subject to many 
changes, so that its present form is vastly more complicated than it 
was in the initial stages of its construction. 

Although without an alphabet which would enable one to build up 
words, as in English and other European languages, it nevertheless 
possesses a list of characters which constitute the fundamental basis of 
the language. These are known as the radicals, or root characters, of 
which there are two hundred and fourteen, and there is no ideograph 
in the Chinese language that has not one of these “radicals” as its 
“root,” and which serves as the only clue by which the foreign student 
may accurately ascertain the meaning of the most complex symbol. 

Since the original construction of the Chinese language many of its 
characters have been modified and changed in formation, yet their 
“picture” suggestiveness is still strong enough, with a little explana- 
tion, to appeal to the most unimaginative foreigner. 

An apt illustration of the suggestive nature of these Chinese char- 
acters and of the merciless manner in which some of them have been 
reduced from their original to their present form is found in the Chi- 
nese word for “man,” which, consisting of but two strokes (1), repre- 
sents the two legs of a man. 

It will be seen, however, that when this symbol was first devised, 
probably about the period when Pharaoh’s army was having trouble 
with the Israelites, it was much more complete in suggestiveness (2), 
but as the ages rolled by this character was gradually shorn of certain 
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of its members, the head and arms being dispensed with, until all that 
was left is what we find in modern Chinese literature, the nether limbs 
indicating the word for “man,” which were evidently deemed by 
the Chinese to be of greater importance than his head. There is no 
doubt that the Chinese in their disastrous conflict with Japan, a few 
years ago, abundantly justified this conclusion, for the legs of the Celes- 
tial soldier at that time certainly rendered him excellent service. 

If all the characters in the Chinese language were as easy of -com- 
prehension as this one, then the acquisition of a knowledge of written 
Chinese would be but a pastime. 

But the task of mastering this difficult language is increased by the 
perplexing combinations of its symbols. 


A Chinese word may consist of one separate and independent char- 
acter or of a number, all grouped together, which, when combined, 
make but one word, and yet in their more complicated forms the “ pic- 
ture” idea is clearly observed. 

The following list of single characters and combinations will indi- 
cate their suggestive and pictorial nature. 

The original form for “sun” was merely a circle (3) with a dot in 
the centre, which, by the way, suggests the thought that the Chinese 
centuries ago probably had some astronomical knowledge of the sun 


and its spots. 
The form of this ideograph has been gradually changed, however, 


until the present-day representation of that celestial orb has been made 
to conform to the easier manipulation of the Chinese brush, and its 
written form now attests to the ability of the Chinese to “square a 
circle” (4). 

Arguing from the formation of the character for “sun,” it is 
natural to expect that the word for “moon” would be constructed 
similarly, as here delineated, with a change that is scarcely discerni- 
ble (5), and then with a simplicity which is, withal, logical and justi- 
fiable, the Chinese have combined these two shining luminaries as being 
the best representation of the idea of “ brightness” (6). 

Remembering the rule of contraries, which seems to prevail univer- 
sally in the Flowery Land, we shall not be startled to find that the 
branches which sprout from an upright stem, all of which indicate the 
Chinese word for “ tree,” are turning down instead of up (7). 

It might perhaps be difficult to recognize in the word for “ horse” 
(8) any resemblance to that noble and useful animal until we trace 
the word back to its ancient and original form, when there may be 
detected an equine possibility (9). 
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If photography had been in vogue in China at the time the Chinese 
word for “cart” was invented, it would be reasonable to suppose that 
the strange symbol with its square body and a line on each side repre- 
senting the wheels was the reproduction of such a picture taken from 
above (10). 

The word for “ enclosure,” or “ square,” is portrayed by four straight 
lines forming a square (11), and many a poor wretch in China could 
testify to the absolute correctness of the word for “ prisoner,” which is 
literally a “ man in a square box” (12). 

While there seems to be a diversified opinion among foreigners as 
to the honesty, moral integrity, and sincerity of the Chinese, individu- 
ally or as a nation, their language, nevertheless, furnishes a word which 
by its construction can leave no doubt as to the native appreciation of 
those excellent virtues. 

The idea of “ honesty, faithfulness, and sincerity” is clearly defined 
by the combination of the two words “man” (1) and.“ a word” (13), 
in which we see “a man standing by his word” (14). 

The hieroglyph for “ gate,” or “door,” is fairly descriptive of that 
useful and necessary article (15), and when a line is drawn across the 
lower portion of the door, thus making the word “lock,” we have an 
apt illustration of the simple but effective method by which the Chinese 
prevent entrance to their dwellings by dropping a heavy bar of wood 
across the door on the inside (16). | 

It has been said that “the poor ye have always with you,” and 
while this may be true of all lands, it particularly applies to China 
with its countless hordes of profssional beggars, whose business methods 
consist of crowding round the entrance of stores and dwellings, and 
with unwearying persistency indulging in an importunate clamor until 
their wants are relieved. 

It is perhaps this social condition of things that is responsible for 
the suggestive formation of the Chinese word “ ask,” which consists of 
a mouth (17) placed just within the door (18). 

Equally significant is the word “listen,” where we find the word 
for “ear” (19) written underneath the door (20), a symbol which, I 
fear, will find its equivalent in all languages, and which in English is 
known as “ eavesdropping.” 

® 


The literature of a country in which woman occupies such an in- 
ferior social position as in China cannot be expected to refer to the 
weaker sex in any laudatory or complimentary terms. To discover the 
Chinaman’s estimate of woman we need only turn to the word-pictures 


of his language. 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the thousands of Chinese characters 
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“MAN.” The original form The original form “SUN.” 
The present form, representing for “ Man.” for “Sun.” The present 
the two legs of a man. Now obsolete. form. 
5 6 8 
‘** MOON.” “ BRIGHTNESS.” “TREE.” “‘ HORSE.” 
i Sun ahd Moon The present form. 
combined. 
9 10 11 12 
Original form for “CART.” ‘“* ENCLOSURE” ‘“* PRISONER.” 
‘* Horse.” 7 or = A man inside an 
“SQUARE. enclosure, or box. | 
13 14 15 16 
“A WORD.” “TRUTH, HONESTY, “A DOOR.” “LOCK.”’ 
FAITHFULNESS.” A bar across the 
Man standing by his word. door. 


CHARACTERS OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 


For references, see accompanying text 
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*‘MOUTH.” “ ASK.” “LISTEN.” 


A mouth inside An ear within 
the door. the door. 


23 . 
“WOMAN.” “A ROOF.” “PEACE.” 


Woman under a 
roof. 


“GOOD.” ‘‘QUARREL.” ‘*CONSPIRACY, INTRI- “A PIG.” 


Woman and son Two women to- GUE, SLANDER.” 
combined. gether. Three women in combi- 
nation. 


HOME.” “MARRIAGE.” “WIFE.” “COVET.” 


A pig under a A pig and a woman A woman under A woman under 
roof, under a roof. a “ broom.” two trees. 


CHARACTERS OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 


For references, see accompanying text 
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there are scarcely any in which the symbol for woman is combined that 
convey any good or beautiful meaning. 

Profanity, indecency, and immorality are almost invariably ex- 
pressed by characters in which the figure for woman is employed. Under 
these circumstances it is a pleasant and surprising relief when we 
stumble across a character suggestive of high and noble sentiments, 
and in the construction of which the feminine hieroglyph (21) was 
apparently indispensable. 

Such is the Chinese word for “ peace,” where under the figure for 
“roof” (22) we find the character for “ woman,” thus forming a picture 
which is evidently intended to portray the ideal condition of domestic 
happiness (23). 

The Chinaman would probably qualify this representation by the 
statement that there is only one woman under the roof. 

No language, of course, would be complete without the word “ good,” 
and this word in Chinese is full of deep pathos and significant mean- 
ing. The character for woman is again utilized to express a noble 
quality, and yet, after all, her part in the matter is conditional. 

It is a word, also, which reveals to us the view of his wife taken by 
the unsentimental Asiatic when the one hope of the Chinaman is real- 
ized and his wife bears him a son. 

Then, indeed, it is good, and no other combination of characters, 
evidently, would suffice properly to convey this idea in a Chinese sense 
than the one in which we find “son” (24) and “woman” clearly de- 
fined (25). 

But gallantry is not a predominant characteristic of the Chinese race, 
and any further use of the figure for woman contributes only to her 
shame. 

With an apparently absolute disregard of his own ability to create 
dissension and strife, the Chinaman has decided that the most appro- 
priate combination of Chinese words to express the idea of a “ quarrel” 
would be two women found together (26), while one’s faith in woman- 
kind—the Chinese variety—is severely taxed when we discover that 
three women in combination implies “intrigue and conspiracy” of the 
most disgraceful kind (27). 

Here in the western world we are of the opinion that “home” in 
its truest sense is only made such by the presence of the gentler sex. 
This commendable sentiment, however, does not prevail in the Middle 
Kingdom. It may not always faithfully depict the highest type of 
Chinese domesticity, but it is nevertheless true that the Chinese word 
for “home” consists of the word for “pig” (28) written under the 
word for “roof,” and from personal observation I can testify to the 
fact that the domestic hog is treated with almost as much consideration 
in China as the other members of the family (29). 
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From the description of the Chinese word for “ marriage” we are 
forced to the conclusion that the matrimonial state in the Flowery 
Land is not as highly regarded as in European countries. The con- 
struction of this interesting character is such as to suggest the doubt 
as to whether it may not have been a woman who, smarting under pos- 
sible indignities and abuse heaped upon her and with a revengeful 
spirit strong within her, succeeded in inducing the compilers of the 
language to adopt this peculiarly formed word, for the Chinese written 
symbol for “ marriage” is indicated by a “ woman and a pig” written 
under the word for “ roof” (30). 

The position of the woman in this remarkable picture is clearly 
defined, but it must be confessed that the identity of her partner under 
the roof is somewhat vague and might be construed as an unpleasant 
reflection on the husband. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt as to the destined position 
of the wife in the Chinese home circle, for the portrayal of the char- 
acter for “ wife” consists of the word for “ woman” written under the 
word for “broom” (31), thus emphatically illustrating her condition 
of servitude, and at the same time effectually disposing of the question 
as to whether the subject of woman’s rights will ever find much encour- 
agement in that man-dominated land. 

A critical and analytical study of the Chinese language would 
doubtless reveal much of ancient Chinese history that is to-day as a 
sealed book or a source of mere speculation. 

It would be interesting to know, for instance, at what period in the 
life of the Chinese nation the word “ covet” was introduced into their 
language. Formed by a combination of two trees, under which crouches 
the symbol for woman (32), it gives a reasonable coloring to the argu- 
ment advanced by early Jesuit missionaries to China, that, judging 
from this one character, the Chinese must have known something of 
the Garden of Eden, in which Mother Eve’s covetousness brought dis- 
aster to all her posterity. 
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So we might continue, ad infinitum, in discussing this strangely 
constructed language, but the foregoing examples will, I think, suffice 
to convey an intelligent idea of the reason for the existence of these 
hieroglyphs which are so completely mystifying to the uninitiated. 

Paradoxical though it may sound, we are strictly within the limits 
of accuracy when we say that Chinese is, at the same time, the simplest 
and the most difficult language in the world: most simple from the 
absence of those grammatical rules and inflectional forms which vex 
the student of European languages, most difficult because of the com- 
bination of different languages, and all known as Chinese. 
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The “ book” Chinese is never spoken, while the colloquial in written 
form would merit the supreme contempt of the average Chinese student 
and supercilious scholar. 

The written character is universally the same throughout the Em- 
pire, but each province, city, town, and village seems to have reserved 
the right to invent its own pronunciation of those written words which 
are common to the whole nation, and which constitute an eternal and 
inseparable bond which will link the eighteen provinces together as 
long as China remains a nation. 

The possibility of two Chinamen meeting each other, and while each 
speaks Chinese being unable to indulge in mutual conversation in that 
language, will at once serve forcibly to illustrate the pronounced dif- 
ferences of the Mongolian tongue. 

It would be more correct to say that China possesses a number of 
languages, distinct and separate, and each subdivided into numerous 
dialects, a linguistic condition which at once suggests the absence of 
railroads or other means of bringing the various provincials into con- 
versational contact with each other. 


The Chinese languages which may be said to divide, linguistically, 
the whole nation into two classes, the dialects of which are spoken by 
most of China’s millions, are the Mandarin and Cantonese, the former 


- being the Court or official language, and spoken in North, West, and 


Central China, while the other is the language spoken in Canton and 
the southern districts. 

While the pronunciation of these languages and dialects naturally 
and widely differ, they possess certain features common to them all, 
and peculiar only to the vocal utterances of the Chinaman. 

Chief among these, and what will ever render the acquisition of 
Chinese in any of its colloquial forms by the foreigner a wearying and 
to some an impossible task, is its intonation. In Chinese it is not so 
much a question as to what you say, but how you say it, which will de- 
termine whether it was worth while saying it at all. 

Without exception, every word in Chinese when uttered is accompa- 
nied by its own peculiar intonation, without which the word itself 
would be unintelligible, for it is the sound which gives the word its 
meaning. While four separate tones may be attached to one word in 
Mandarin, and as many as eight may claim relationship with a word 
in Cantonese, no further argument will’be necessary to convince the 
ambitious student of Chinese that his vocal organs must not only be 
responsive and elastic, but that a musical ear is also indispensable. 

In Chinese a “ man” ceases to be a man the instant you change the 
tone of your voice in uttering the word, and while the speaker thinks 
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that he is speaking about a “ man” he may be unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally talking about a “ disease” or a “ nightingale” or a “ carrot,” 
for the pronunciation for “man,” according to its intonation, may 
mean all these things, but he can only be a “ man” in one tone of voice. 

Equally important is the employment of the aspirate in this strange 
language. The letter H may be ignored in European languages and 
still the word thus mutilated will be understood, but the same indiffer- 
ent treatment of an aspirated Chinese word will result in completely 
changing its meaning. 

@ 


It was my ignorance of these peculiarities in the earlier days of my 
career in China that caused me to make a deplorabie blunder when in 
the congested streets of the city, one day, I turned upon a crowd of 
men and boys who had been persistently calling me a “ foreign devil,” 
and told them, or I thought I did, to “ go home.” An older missionary 
who accompanied me hastily begged me not to say that again, and after 
an explanation I was horrified to learn that I had told them to go to 
the very one from whom we were seeking to rescue them. Such mis- 
takes, however, serve as the best teachers, and I never repeated that 
blunder. 

It was a misplaced aspirate that was responsible for the mistake 
which another missionary made in the presence of a crowded audience, 
when in prayer he addressed the Deity as “O Thou Omnivorous God.” 
He intended to say “ Omniscient,” but the fateful use of the aspirate in 
the wrong place decided otherwise. 

The unique peculiarities of this wonderful language have, in this 
short sketch, been but merely touched upon, but enough has probably 
been said to clear up the vagueness and mystery which ever enshroud 
the Mongolian tongue. 

As the Chinese have been outside the comity of nations, so their 
language has been relegated to a position of its own with no certain 
relationship to other speeches of mankind; but as the exclusiveness of 
ihe nation, as a nation, shall be gradually dissolved, as it surely must, 
so shall its language respond to the critical and conscientious examina- 
tion of an ever-increasing number of scholars until its affinity with the 
other languages“of the world shall be clearly established. 


+ 
A BENEDICTION 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


N OW that the Day’s loud chant the Evening stills, 
A silent benediction breathe the Hills. 











THE BEAT THAT FAILED 
By Albert Paysth Terhune 


$ 


HE “ Rocky Mountain Show and Parliament of Rough Riders” 
—or rather a delegation therefrom—were coming to be photo- 
graphed for the “ Sunday Planet.” 

That, of course, was no concern. of the evening edition of the 
“Planet” nor of its staff, the Sunday and evening departments being 
eight floors apart and under separate management. 

Still, when Robbie Kennedy, the diminutive head office-boy of the 
“evening,” announced in a shrill treble that the hall leading to the 
tower elevator was “chuck full of heathens,” a general exodus towards 
the aforesaid hall-way followed his inspiring words. 

The few members of the staff who did not join in the rush had 
the best of all reasons for remaining: the paper was to go to press in 
twenty-five minutes, and the biggest “story” of the month had just 
come in. 

The City Editor and the Managing Editor were consulting as to 
another end of the story; a copy-reader was building a spread head, 
counting up the letters thereof on his fingers; and a hot, dusty repor- 
ter, who had not stopped to remove hat or overcoat, was turning out 
- copy at the rate of two pages a minute. 

A boy snatched up each scribbled sheet ere the writer could howl 
“ Copy !” and rushed it over to the copy-reader, who paused long enough 
in his task of counting letters for a “ head” to glance at it, make a dash 
here and there with a blue pencil, and give it to another boy, who shot 
it upstairs through a wheezy pneumatic tube to the composing-room. 

A second reporter was writing, with scarcely less haste, the history 
of the case whereof this particular story was the climax. He stopped 
from time to time to dive into a pile of “ obituary”®envelopes at his 
side. | 

The work went on to an accompaniment of telephone bells, whir- 
ring tickers, and clicking telegraph instruments. Not that any one 
noted this Babel. 

The Managing Editor glanced at the clock. 

“We'll beat the town on this,” he said. “We ought to get on the 
street ten minutes ahead of the ‘ Globe.’ ” 
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The City Editor puffed away at his cigar, but said nothing. He 
seldom wasted words. 

“ The story’s all up,” called the copy-reader. 

Then he went out to look at the “ Parliament of Rough Riders” in 
the hall. 

Meanwhile the youthful reporter whom the Sunday Editor had de- 
tailed to show the Rough Riders over the building had piloted the en- 
tire half-hundred to the composing-room. There the copy-reader found 
them. 

Amid the forest of trucks, linotype machines, type-setting appa- 
ratus, and sweating compositors stood the conglomerate mass of 
visitors. 

In one group were ten Cossacks,—thin, wiry little bronzed men 
with long beards and bad eyes, clad in saffron tunics and gray caps. In 
another alley of machines were a galaxy of German Uhlans, cuiras- 
siers, Irish lancers, collarless and unkempt cow-boys, a stray alleged 
Arab or so, and Orapezo, the great Mexican lasso expert. 

Compositors, office-boys, and loungers paid the passing tribute of 
a glance to this kaleidoscope of nations, but kept their widest stares 
and weirdest comments for a larger, more fantastic throng that stood, 
distrustfully, near the elevator shaft. 

This last group consisted of some twenty Indians boasting various 
degrees of ugliness. Their high feather war-bonnets loomed up above 
the composing-room machinery; their profusely illustrated faces peered 
from behind valve and bar. 

Coldly incurious, their eyes swept the unfamiliar scene; with a 
mask of profound indifference, they listened to the half-breed inter- 
preter’s translated explanation of the way a paper was printed. 

Robbie Kennedy and his fellow office-boys (regardless of the fact 
that howls of “Copy!” were wafted up from the city-room) stood 
gazing in open-mouthed awe at the savages. 

“T bet that big feller—the one next to the Dutch soldier with the 
tin bonnet—is a Terror of the Plains,” commented Robbie. 

“He ain’t, either,’ contradicted an associate runner of copy. 
“See? He’s only got half as many feathers as the Injun behind him.” 

“What’s that ‘got to do with it?” sneered Robbie. “A lot you 
know about it!” 

“TI do so know,” retorted the other, who had a splendid fund of 
ignorance on the subject of Dagoes in general and Indians in par- 
ticular, “they grow ten new feathers for every man they kill—slay, 
T mean.” 

“Get onto the kid that biggest one’s got with him,” interposed 
Robbie, unable to combat this point in natural history. 

The “ kid” in question was an amber-colored pappoose, perhaps two 
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feet high. She was Uteayantha, only daughter of the Sioux war-chief, 
Howling Wolf. 

This baby, alone of all the troupe of Indians, gazed with keen de- 
light at the sea of strange faces and the funny black machines. From 
time to time a fear lest these machines were of the biting variety would 
take possession of her, and she grasped with both arms her warlike 
sire’s beaded buckskin knee. 

“Oh, how pretty! Look! She’s the first Indian child I ever saw!” 

A slender, girlish figure appeared among the crowd, who cheerfully 
made way for her as she knelt beside the little yellow savage. 

The girl was Kate Westervelt, youngest and prettiest of women- 
reporters. 

“ Won’t you come to me?” she asked pleadingly of the solemn-eyed 
Utsayantha. 

The baby did not, of course, understand a word; but with out- 
stretched hands and a gleeful little squeal she ran into Miss Wester- 
velt’s arms. 

“ Are you her father?” asked the girl of the lordly Chief. 

Howling Wolf deigned no reply, principally because he could not 
understand ; but he strongly disapproved of any white squaw handling 
his beloved first-born. 

“Can’t I take her down to my desk?” went on Miss Westervelt. 
“ T’ve some candy down there that she can have, and I want to show her 


_ to the Managing Editor. Maybe there’s a special story in it.” 


The half-breed interpreter overheard the girl’s words, and thinking 
to conciliate a paper that owned so many inexplicable machines, he 
interposed : 

“Sure, miss. He’s ignorant, old Howlin’ Wolf is. He don’t under- 
stand. Take the apiaitaai down with you if you like. Ill explain to 
its father.” 

With a word of thanks Miss Westervelt, carrying the baby in her 
arms, made for the winding stairs that led down to the city-room. 

Howling Wolf, with a throaty sound like the grow] of an angry dog, 
took a step to stop her. The interpreter checked him, and in a few 
words explained that the child: was safe and that Howling Wolf must 
not interfere. 

The father, a pathetic look of doubting misery on his stolid face, 
stood still, gazing into the crowd at the spot where he had seen Utsay- 
antha disappear. 

Downstairs in the city-room Miss Westervelt was proudly exhibit- 
ing her capture to a ring of office friends. 

The baby, enthroned on the girl’s roll-top desk, sat delightedly 
sucking away at a bonbon and sturdily refusing to speak a language 
she had never before heard. 
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Miss Westervelt, in her anxiety for the special story, naturally for- 
got there might be a time limit to her little guest’s visit. 

In the composing-room a scarlet-haired “ Make-up Editor” was 
fuming and swearing at the “ gang of freaks that blew in there at the 
busiest time of the day and distracted everybody’s attention.” 

A few remarks of this sort led the reporter-escort to hint to his 
charges that they would better clear out. 

Accordingly, they filed into the great elevator, the Cossacks going 
on the first down trip, the Indians last. 

As the elevator came up for the noble red men, the interpreter gave 
an order, and the feathered, hand-painted savages filed timidly into the 
car. 

No one noticed that they were one man short; none heeded a single 
tall, forbidding figure that stood statue-like against a stereotyping- 
machine, waiting in vain for his missing child. 

What was in Howling Wolf’s heart as the last of his fellow-country- 
men entered the car and sank out of sight, leaving him alone among 
a swarm of wretched pale-faces, no one can tell. 

What he looked was another matter. 

His usually wooden face was an open book. The first word ex- 
pressed on it was Trouble; then Grief; and, last of all, Fury. 

“ What’s the old jay waitin’ for?” asked a compositor. 

No one knew. Such as remembered the pappoose’s abduction 
fancied the child was with the rest of the troupe, and had no idea 
she belonged to this increasingly angry Chief. 

“ Now then,” said the Make-up Editor briskly, “run along with 
your tribe. We’re busy up here, and you’re only in the way.” 

Howling Wolf looked stolidly down on the man and remarked,— 

“ Utsayantha !” 

“T don’t understand your lingo,” retorted the irate Editor, “and I 
want you to get out.” 

“ Utsayantha!” repeated the Chief, this time in a deeper voice. 

“Yes, yes, I daresay it’s all true, only I don’t understand. Clear 
out, or I’ll send for a policeman.” 

It began to dawn on Howling Wolf that perhaps he had not made 
the case sufficiently clear to this excitable person. So he began to 
explain the situation, speaking with studied self-control and in excel- 
lent Sioux dialect. 

“Talks like a dinner-bell, don’t he?” commented Robbie Kennedy 
in admiring awe. 

“ He’s givin’ us an oration. Maybe tellin’ how many men he’s 
slewn,” added the office-boy who had advanced the theory concerning 
feathers. 

A grin from the compositors and loungers followed this speculation. 
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This was too much for Howling Wolf. Not content with stealing 
his precious child (perhaps roasting her alive), they were actually 
laughing at her stricken father. 

Striding forward, and thrusting the crowd contemptuously from 
his path, the Chief. passed through the alleys of machinery, tables, and 
cases, his keen eye looking everywhere for the hiding-place of his 
daughter. 

Coming at length into an open space, he halted. 

He had stopped beside an oddly shaped table, topped by carved 
metal. 

There was that in his look and manner which made two men who 
were busy at the table move quickly out of reach. 

The Make-up Editor set up a yell and rushed towards the post they 
deserted. 

This structure—probably an altar to the demons who inhabited the 
great black machines—was evidently a sacred spot among the pale- 
faces; and here Howling Wolf made his stand. 

“In an instant he was surrounded by a mob of excited shirt-sleeved 
men. 

The “table” against which he was leaning happened to be a 
“truck,” and on that truck lay a page-form just locked. The two 
men scared away by the Indian had been about to remove the form 
to the stereotyper’s heating-table, whence it was to go downstairs to 
the press-room, there to serve for the printing of a page of the waiting 
edition. 

The paper was due on the street in fifteen minutes, and that par- 
ticular page-form chanced to bear in double-leaded type under a “scare” 
double-column head the story which, according to the Managing Edi- 
tor’s prophecy, was to “ beat the town.” 

Hence the horror of all concerned when this decidedly belligerent 
savage took up his stand before the truck bearing that form. 

“What are you men waiting for?” shouted the Make-up Editor. 
“ Hustle that form over to the heating-table, or we’ll delay the edition. 
That Indian can’t hurt you.” 

Now the “ Planet” boasts the best lot of compositors in New York, 
yet just then none of them seemed anxious to obey orders. 

Howling Wolf glanced rapidly about him. He saw the consterna- 
tion caused by his presence at that truck and resolved to stay there. 
He even had a lingering idea of carrying it away as hostage for his lost 
child. 

A plan occurred to him: 

Why not offer to give up possession of this mysterious table on con- 
dition that the pale-faces restore his child ? 

He made the offer in his most persuasive Sioux dialect. 
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“Rush him, boys!” ordered the foreman; and the}men gathered 
for the onslaught. 

Now, though Howling Wolf’s knowledge of mee was less than 
limited, his knowledge of fighting left little to be desired. 

He had crouched in the rank grass at Sitting Bull’s side, twenty 
years before, when a certain long-haired notoriety-seeking General had 
ridden to his death beyond the woods of Little Big Horn. It was 
Howling Wolf who had counselled Sitting Bull to the strategic trick 
which emptied so many government saddles that summer day in 1876; 
and he had, with his own hand, struck down the foremost United States 
cavalryman. 

After such a record, why should he fear a gang of unarmed men of 
peace? 

His quick eye noted the gathering rush; and a second later the 
advancing compositors found themselves looking into the muzzles of 
two Smith & Wesson revolvers. 

These were the weapons which Howling Wolf and his fellow-In- 
dians discharged daily at the old-fashioned stage-coach in the “ Attack 
on the Overland Stage.” 

This attack was a “star” feature of the Rough Riders’ Show. For 
the purpose each Indian wore at his belt two revolvers. They were, of 
course, loaded with blank-cartridges, and Howling Wolf knew it. 

He had the best reason in the world for this knowledge; for had 
he not, when first engaged by the Show, attempted one day, in a drink- 
inspired moment of playfulness, to murder Red Cloud, a brother chief, 
with these same weapons? Had he not fired fourteen shots at that 
worthy savage before finding that the cartridges were harmless? Had 
he not been the laughing-stock of the whole tribe in consequence of his 
silly failure? 

But he doubted whether these new pale-face foes had the same 
knowledge concerning the revolvers. 

When a man is looking into one end of a pistol and an enme 
Indian is manipulating the other end, he seldom stops to conjecture 
whether the weapon is loaded with blanks or ball. 

Hence the compositors recoiled in a heap. 

The Make-up Editor did a war-dance before them, to the Chief’s 
secret admiration. 

“ The paper ought to be on the street in five minutes!” screamed the 
Editor. “The ‘Globe’ 711 beat us out of our boots. It was the big- 
gest story we’ve had this year, too; and the ‘ Globe’ ’Il have it all in this 
edition. -Here!”—hauling out of his pocket a wad of bills—“ here! 
you dissolute old heathen, help yourself to these and let us get at that 
form !” 

As he spoke, he advanced on the Chief. 
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Bang! 

One of Howling Wolf’s 44-calibre pistols had spoken, and the 
echoes reverberated through the great, low-ceiled room. 

The pistol was fired point-blank. It sent the Make-up Editor reel- 
ing back, his red beard and eyebrows singed, and his lungs choked with 
powder-smoke. 

“Tm hit,” moaned the Editor, and collapsed. 

This was the signal for a general break. 

One man started for the police, but decided to climb up behind a 
linotype machine instead. The rest sought any shelter that came to 
hand and held a council of war. 

Lurid messages and queries as to the cause of delay floated up 
through the tube from the press-room, where all was at a stand-still 
pending the arrival of the missing page. 

“ Rush him from behind!” 

“Get a policeman !” 

“Throw a lead cut at him!” 

Thus advised a score of voices, whose owners were modestly con- 
cealed behind trucks or machines. 

Robbie Kennedy had a strong impulse to step forward and harangue 
the Chief, like the hero of Wild West dime novels. He had even 
framed a speech beginning, “ Hail to our wigwam,-dusky brother,” 
when a glance from the Chief again sent his canary-colored head duck- 
ing behind the truck. 

A new figure appeared on the scene. It was the Managing Editor. 
In one hand he clutched a copy of the “ Globe.” Its first page bore the 
great story with which the “ Planet” had hoped to beat the town. 

“Mr. Halpin!” thundered the Managing Editor to his make-up 
associate. “ Why have we not gone to press? We should have had the 
paper on the street twenty minutes ago. We're beaten again by the 
‘Globe,’ and beaten through the fault of the composing-room. What 
was the matter? and,—good Lord, man! what are you doing behind 
that truck?” 

“T’m shot,” muttered the make-up man incoherently. 

“ Half-shot, you mean,” sneered his superior. Then, as his eye 
swept the room, he howled: | 

“What is the row? Are you all crazy, or are you playing hide- 
and-seek ?” 

And, indeed, the spectacle of all the composing-room’s staid habitués 
crouching behind various shelters was unusual enough to excite any 
new-comer. 

Robbie Kennedy’s treble floated across from behind a truck, min- 
gled with a horde of half-uttered explanations from the other Indian- 
hunters,— 
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“ Please, Mr. Frothingham, there’s an Indian Chief, and he won’t 
let us work.” 

The Managing Editor stepped forward. The cases that had shut 
off Howling Wolf from his view were passed, and the two Chiefs, white 
and red, stood face to face. 

Howling Wolf fired a salute with both revolvers, and the Managing 
Editor, never stopping to ask questions, joined Robbie behind the truck. 

But Howling Wolf had acted on the defensive long enough. These 
men were cowards. It would be pleasant to frighten them further. 

With a yell, the Indian began firing a perfect salvo at everyone in 
general, accompanying the volleys with some ghost-dance steps and 
snatches of a Sioux war-song. 

“ Say!” yelled the embattled Managing Editor, “there’s an Indian 
kid downstairs. Miss Westervelt’s getting her sketched. Maybe the 
kid can act as interpreter and find out what the old chap wants. 
Where’s the regular interpreter ?” 

“ All the Indians went down in the elevator except this one, and the 
interpreter went with them. They drove away long ago,” replied a 
compositor. 

“Someone go down and get the pappoose from the city-room,” 
ordered the Managing Editor. 

A reporter who chanced to be nearest the stairs and farthest from 
Howling Wolf made a break for the former, hopping wildly in air as he 
heard a pistol-shot behind him. On the way downstairs, a thought 
struck him. He remembered now that he had seen Miss Westervelt take 
the pappoose with her. He recalled too that the baby had been standing 
beside this very Chief; and the situation was clear to him before he 
reached the desk where Miss Westervelt, an artist, a reporter, and two 
office-boys were standing admiringly about the edition-delaying Ut- 
sayantha. 

“ Miss Westervelt!”’ shouted the reporter, “hurry, please! Old Mr. 
Afraid-of-his-Squaw, or whatever he calls himself, is running amuck 
upstairs because he can’t find his kid. He’s delayed the edition nearly 
an hour and let the ‘ Globe’ beat us on that big story. He’s shooting 
people now.” 

Snatching up the baby, who wept lustily at this sudden removal 
from a sphere of admiration and candy, the reporter galloped upstairs 
with her. 

As he reached the composing-room he was sent reeling back to the 
stairway by a mighty blow. When he had found his balance, he beheld 
Howling Wolf, the recovered Utsayantha in his arms, shouldering his 
way back to the elevator shaft. 

Among civilized nations, when a lost child is returned, the first 
act of the heart-wracked parent is to spank it. 
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Savages are human, after all. 
As Howling Wolf passed along the alleys of machinery, bearing 
Utsayantha, a sound as of violent applause arose, mingled with the 


bitter wails of the recovered baby. 
As father and child reached the shaft, the elevator door was flung 


back and the half-breed interpreter, pale under his brown skin, ap- 
peared in company with the manager of the “ Rocky Mountain Show 
and Parliament of Rough Riders.” 

“ Here’s your lost sheep,” remarked the Managing Editor, indi- 
cating the bellicose Howling Wolf, “and, incidentally, your Show’s 
going to have the biggest suit on its hands that ever happened.” 

From far below came a faint “thud! thud! thud!” The paper was 
going to press—an hour and ten minutes late! 


Sometimes a trader smuggles a supply of fire-water into the Indian 
Reservation; not enough to inspire the braves to the noble art of cut- 
ting settlers’ throats, but just sufficient to set boastful tongues a-wag- 
ging. 

At such times a venerable man—a war-chief of the Sioux Nation, 
by the way—arises from his seat at the camp-fire and holds his credu- 
lous hearers breathless by a certain oft-repeated tale. 

He tells of a strange house in a land towards the Rising Sun, where, 
amid a host of black, iron demons, he, Howling Wolf the Terrible, once 
held a pale-face army at bay, and saved his first-born from being burned 
at the stake and fed to those strange-smelling iron monsters. 

In the “ land towards the Rising Sun” there is an irritable Make-up 
Editor who knocked down a new reporter last week. 

The reporter had innocently asked the Make-up Editor how he sup- 
posed it felt to be shot. 


* 


THE TEST OF HOPE 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 


OPE will in at the keyhole, 
H So spirit-small is she; 
She enters soft at dead of night 
When Grief has turned the key. 


I too have thought her banished, 
But still, as daylight beams, 

Find she has kissed me while I slept 
And made me hers in dreams. 








‘THE THANATOPSIS HOUSE,’’ CUMMINGTON 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF 
BRYANT 


By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. 


Author of “‘ A Literary Pilgrimage,’ ‘‘ Literary Haunts and Homes,” etc. 
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HE scenes amid which the poetic genius of Bryant awoke to life 
T and which witnessed and inspired the early flights of his preco- 
cious muse are among the most interesting and important of the 
literary shrines our country affords. In a secluded nook of that rugged 
upland region of Massachusetts which rises between the Connecticut 
and the Housatonic, remote from railways and undisturbed by the 
tumult and turbulence of the world, we find the birthplace and ances- 
tral home of our first great poet and priest of nature. The corner of 
a green field, upon the brow of a bleak hill which overlooks the valley of 
the “alder-fringed Westfield,” is the place of the little frame cottage 
in which Dr. Peter Bryant and his bride, “ sweet Sallie Snell”—a de- 
seendant of the John and Priscilla Alden of Longfellow’s poem— 
began their simple housekeeping. The story of their five years of life 
here is quaintly set down in the wife’s diary, one entry of which, dated 
November 3, 1794—“ Storming; wind N.E.; churned; 7 in the even- 


ing a son born”—records the birth of the future poet. The humble 
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abode has long been removed and a plain obelisk of granite is set in the 
sward to mark its site, not far from an ancient cemetery in which the 
forefathers of the settlement rest from troublous life. This God’s-acre 
was one of Bryant’s childish recollections, and it has been thought that 
the impressions its mossy memorials and mouldering heaps made upon 
his youthful imagination may have had an influence in early turning 
his thoughts on death, and may thus have been one inspiring source 
of the matchless “'Thanatopsis.” The steep slopes about Bryant’s 
birthplace command a prospect worthy of a poet’s vision: in front lies 
the narrow valley in which the river frets along its stony bed, beyond 
rise the “ rock-ribbed hills,” and away to the eastward great billows of 
circling uplands crowned with dark woods and diversified with orchard, 
copse, and field. 

The Homestead in which most of Bryant’s youth and many sum- 
mers of his age were passed lies a mile or so westward from the birth- 
place in the midst of scenes which animated much of his verse. Our 
approach is along a highway partially shaded by trees which Bryant 
and his brothers planted in their boyhood, and we find the dwelling, a 
picturesque, broad-verandaed, gambrel-roofed, dormer-windowed struct- 
ure of wood, essentially unchanged in foundation-plan and dimensions 
since that early time,—the enlargement made in later years by the poet 
being accomplished by elevating the old fabric and constructing a new 
story beneath it, and by building an addition at the side which merely 
replaced the wing that had held his father’s office. The situation is 
imposing and beautiful; the environing fields and orchards fall away 
to the vale where the unseen river flows on its way to the Connecticut, 
and the eminence of the Homestead overlooks a vast expanse of forest- 
clad hills which rise in undulating sweeps to a far horizon. As we 
behold it, garbed with the sumptuous verdure of summer or ablaze with 
autumn’s splendors of crimson and gold, the landscape is replete with 
the beauties that gained and held the poet’s heart. 

To this home Bryant was brought at the age of five, and here his 
poet-brother, who was lately singing in his ninetieth year of life, was 
born. Here Bryant grew to physical manhood; here he acquired that 
loving intimacy with nature which enabled him to picture her with ex- 
quisite fidelity and fitted him to minister in her holy of holies; here at 
an early age he wrote in rhymes and, a little later, produced the stanzas 
which gave him a place in the world of letters and secured for him 
undying fame. From this home he went forth in youth to battle with 
the world, and to it, half a century later,—the world well won,—he 
returned to spend his summers among the loved haunts of his boyhood. 

We find the house practically unchanged since the time the poet 
last saw it. By him it was renovated and fashioned into its present 
form for the pleasure of his invalid wife, who did not survive to see 
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this provision of his love, and since his own death it has been preserved 
intact by his unmarried daughter, to whose heritage it fell. The rooms 
Bryant knew, as child or sage, still hold his furniture and belongings, 
together with some effects since brought from his Long Island home, 
and are sometimes occupied in summer by one of his grandchildren. 
Here we may locate the chamber which the boy-poet shared with his 
brother; the once family sitting-room where neighbors used to see, of 
a winter evening, the “ Bryant boys” extended upon the floor with their 
heads towards the firelight which illumined the pages they were read- 
ing; the apartment in which untimely died the father, whose death the 
poet celebrated in the “ Hymn to Death.” Of the rooms Bryant built 
the one which most appeals to us occupies the wing at the left and was 
his library, a pleasant apartment with a cheerful fireplace between the 
end windows, in front of which is placed the poet’s heavy writing-table 
and his chair. Upon the walls are many of his books, and among them 
we now find some favorite volumes which in other days rested upon 
his shelves at Cedarmere. To this sanctuary he retreated for some 
hours almost every day and here quietly accomplished much literary 
work, including a portion of the translation of Homer, the herculean 
task which he undertook when already past the age of three-score and 
ten. This room rests upon the site of his father’s office, in which the 
poet made his first essays in verse and penned his early masterpiece. 
From the spot where “ Thanatopsis” was written its youthful author 
could see, upon a distant slope, the outlying hillside farm which had 
been the boyhood home of Willard Phillips, the editor of the North 
American Review, to whom the poem was first submitted six years after 
its birth. 

Near at hand about the old mansion we see the objects of Bryant’s 
love and care: here are the trees he planted, the orchards he tended, 
the roads he opened, the leafy screens he rooted, the improvements he 
planned. On every side lie the scenes of his early life which animated 
his poetic imagination, many of which his verse has made familiar to 
the world. Hard by runs “The Rivulet” whose dancing waters drew 
his “ little feet when life was new” and later inspired the stanzas which 
Irving thought were Bryant’s best; by its green banks we find the site 
of the rude little brown seminary where the future poet’s scholastic 
course commenced and which he portrayed in his first published poem 
early in his tenth year. A picturesque little school which, long after- 
wards, Bryant built for his neighbors still stands at the edge of his 
orchard. The forest of tall trees which clothes a near declivity sug- 
gested his noble “ Inscription for an Entrance to a Wood ;” here early 
blooms “ The Yellow Violet” of his verse; here grow the maples of the 
hill near the scene of the sugar-making of.his “ Winter Piece,” and, 
farther down the slope, his “ Fringed Gentian” opens “ its blue chalice 
for the dew.” 
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Among the broad acres which Bryant bequeathed to his daughters 
lie the fields he tilled in his youth, where he sickled the grain and pulled 
the flax and 


“hummed the meditated lay 
While the slow oxen turned the soil ;” 


farther away we find the place of the old church of his boyhood where 
preached the parson whom Bryant celebrated in “The Old Man’s 
Funeral,” the bleak, wild hill of his “Two Graves,” and savage soli- 


’ tudes where in the heart of forest shades he pondered his “ Thana- 


topsis.” Through the whole region round we may follow the footsteps 
of Bryant,—to every sightly summit, by every songful stream, through 
every woodland path,—for in the rambles of his youth and age he 
traced it all. It was in these lonely, meditative walks that nature 
first took him to her heart and awoke in him “ the vision and the faculty 
divine” which have clothed this whole country-side with the spell of 
poetical association. 

A pleasant spot in the valley, not far from the village of Cumming- 
ton, holds the handsome fire-proof library with its six thousand selected 
books which the poet bestowed upon his native town. Some distance 
above, at the foot of the acclivity which rises more or less steeply to the 
height of the Bryant Homestead two miles distant, stands a shrine 
worthy of the tenderest regard and care. It is an humble structure of 
wood, ancient and weather-worn, with low gambrel roof and contracted 
rooms which were lately inhabited by persons of different races and 
characters, yet within it was produced an imperishable poem—“ the 
greatest ever written by so young a man.” Long ago this old edifice 
was moved down the hill from the Homestead where, in Bryant’s boy- 
hood, it formed a wing of the dwelling: it was then Dr. Bryant’s office 
and library, and in his absence the poet was accustomed to write out 
there upon his father’s desk the stanzas he had meditated as he wrought 
in the field or walked in the wood. In this way many pieces were pro- 
duced before his seventeenth year, and there the “ Thanatopsis” was 
secretly written and carefully concealed, together with the “ Inscrip- 
tion for an Entrance to a Wood,” in a compartment of the desk where 
it lay for six years before it was discovered by the delighted father and 
given to the world. 

The hilly road which leads northward from the neighborhood: of 
this old house is the way along which Bryant was walking to Plainfield 
—to arrange to begin there the practice of law—on the winter evening 
when he saw, winging its tireless flight along the roseate horizon, the 
solitary “ Water-Fowl” to which he that night, in the seclusion of his 
chamber, addressed the exquisite lines which Hartley Coleridge con- 
sidered the “.best short poem in the language.” 
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From the Bryant farm we have glimpses of this quiet upland town 
of Plainfield which was for some months the poet’s home; here lived 
Parson Hallock, the hoary speaker in his “Old Man’s Funeral,” and 
here Charles Dudley Warner was born and had experience in “ Being a 
Boy”—that boy “John.” In the adjoining town lived the good boy of 
Warner’s book who pined away and died from not eating green apples; 
Charles Eliot Norton and George William Curtis had contiguous coun- 
try homes in Ashfield, a few miles distant, and southward the poet- 
preacher Chadwick finds summer rest and coolness on his “ heaven- 
kissing hill.” 

From these Hampshire haunts a delightful jaunt across westerly 
hills, from whose highest summits we survey most of the summer- 
enchanted region that extends from shaggy old Graylock to the Dome, 
brings us into the beautiful Berkshire, whose “ crowning literary glory” 
is her association with the fame and genius of Bryant. Here, amid 
many lettered shrines and environed by myriad natural beauties, we find 
scenes of his life and works. 

Beneath the park-like shades of Williamstown is the venerable col- 
lege in which he was a student and which he celebrated in sarcastic 
verse; in the old church on the Pittsfield park he listened to the,sing- 
ing of his “ Odes for an Agricultural Celebration ;” in the staid and 
dignified mansion which stands near the sometime home of Jonathan 
Edwards by the broad meads that border the Housatonic at Stockbridge 
he visited the gifted author of “ Hope Leslie” and the “ New England 
Tale,” Catherine Sedgwick, who here wrote and dedicated to him her 
novel of “ Redwood ;” near by is the ancient cemetery of the Mission 
Indians, the scene of his “ Indian at the Burial-place of his Fathers,” 
and in a lonely glen farther towards West Stockbridge was found the 
skeleton of “ The Murdered Traveller” of his verse. But it is in Great 
Barrington, to which place he removed from Plainfield and where for 
nine years he practised as an “ active, learned, and rather fiery young 
lawyer,” that most of the Berkshire Bryant shrines are found. 

Visitors to the beautiful elm-shaded village will find him tradi- 
tionally remembered as being a diligent and frugal young man, of 
studious and somewhat reserved habits,—which, however, did not pre- 
vent his becoming singularly popular,—devoted to prolonged and soli- 
tary walks through the surrounding country. His first law-office was 
in a small, detached, frame structure efected in a corner of a shaded 
"yard beside the broad main street of the village; subsequently he occu- 
pied an office in a house which stood upon part of the site of the present 
Episcopal church. Both these offices are remembered ‘to have been 
“ often littered with flowers and weeds”—collected for botanical study 
during his walks afield—and ‘both buildings still exist, being now at- 


tached portions of dwellings in the southern section of the village. 
VoL. LXVI.—36 
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In the yard next northward from Bryant’s first office stood an ample, 
old-fashioned, two-storied house, with square chimneys, sloping roofs, 
and clapboarded sides, which was the residence of Allan Henderson 
and the sojourn of his wife’s sister, the lovely and amiable Fanny Fair- 
child, to whom the enamored poet-lawyer addressed the lines, “Oh 
Fairest of the Rural Maids.” In this house he wooed and won her, 
here they united in that impressive vow and supplication of betrothal 
which was found among Bryant’s treasured private papers after his 
death, and here, in the southeast corner room occurred the event which 
he thus whimsically narrated in a letter to his mother: “. . . . We 
went in and took our seats; the little elderly gentleman with the hooked 
nose prayed and we all stood up. When he had finished most of us sat 
down. The gentleman with the hooked nose then muttered certain 
cabalistic expressions, which I was too frightened to remember, but at 
the conclusion I was given to understand that I was married to a young 
lady of the name of Frances Fairchild whom I perceived standing by 
my side.” His son-in-law records that fifty-five years afterwards, when 
the poet’s wife had been dead for ten years, he revisited this place with 
his daughter and, after walking over it silently, exclaimed, as his eyes 
filled with tears, “There is not a spire of grass her foot has not 
touched!” A handsome modern inn now conceals the former site of 
the old dwelling, which is itself preserved at the back of the hotel. 
Here we may still see the apartment, now a sleeping-room, in which 
Bryant was married, and save that the old house lost its great chimneys 
in its removal and that its rooms have been refitted it is not materially 
changed since the poet frequented it, almost eighty years ago. 

A furlong distant upon the same embowered thoroughfare we find 
the dwelling in which Bryant sometime lived. It is a spacious and well- 
preserved edifice of wood, two stories in height, with a pleasant piazza, 
cheerful rooms, high ceilings, and a delightful air of homelike comfort, 
standing upon a grassy eminence well back from the highway. The 
piazza has been added, stairs removed, and fireplaces rebuilt since Bry- 
ant’s time, but the apartments he inhabited remain essentially unal- 
tered. The wide, sloping lawns are still studded with trees that have 
shaded the poet, and ample grounds environ the spot on every side. 
The house was erected by Bryant’s early law-partner, George H. Ives, 
and is now occupied by a nephew of the latter. In two or three rooms 
of this dwelling—rented at thirty dollars for the year—the poet and 
his bride modestly began their housekeeping, and here their — 
child, who became the wife of Parke Godwin, was born. 

A more modern and costly church-edifice has displaced the “ meet- 
ing-house” of Bryant’s day, but we find that ancient structure still 
standing upon a side street where, shorn of its steeple and other churchly 
features, it is given over to worldly business. In this old building 
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Bryant, from a pew “ on the left, half way up” the aisle, listened to the 
discourses which, it is said, he afterwards “ picked all to pieces;” here 
as town-clerk he customarily read to the congregation the marriage 
banns, but published his own by fixing the notice to the vestibule door. 
During the greater part of the term of his residence in this village 
Bryant added five dollars per annum to his income by serving as town 
clerk, and his official records, inscribed in a peculiarly neat and deli- 
cate hand and preserved by the present courteous incumbent of that 
office in a safe in the Town-Hall, are among the cherished treasures of 
the place. Nervousness concerning his home affairs is said to account 
for the fact that almost the only blot Bryant’s registers bear is upon 
the record of his own marriage, and the sole interlineation was necessi- 
tated by his omission of the mother’s name in registering the birth of 
his oldest daughter. 

The fair village is set in the midst of the abounding beauties which 
have long made Berkshire the beloved haunt of poet and painter. Here 
are smooth, emerald meadows and foliage-fringed streams; broad, sun- 
kissed fields and shadowy forest glades; smiling upland valleys and 
craggy, wood-crowned steeps, and it is not strange that amid such an 
environment Bryant should have sickened of the “ dull drudgery of the 
law” and clung to the art through which his impassioned love of nature 
found expression. So inspiring were these landscapes and so stirring 
were the legends he learned of the scenes he explored in his rambles 
that the later years of his stay in Berkshire were poetically the most 
productive of his life, and some of the poems of this time, begotten of 
these impressive surroundings—and apprized by their author at two 
dollars apiece—were scarcely excelled in his maturer years. By field- 
side lane and woodland pass we trace the poet’s sprightly step and alert 
vision through miles of the region where he found his fitting themes, to 
loved haunts which his faithful portraiture reveals and which his genius 
has rendered classic ground. We make his “ Walk at Sunset” by the 
crystal valley-stream and see with him the sun go down in glory behind 
the hills of Egremont; beneath the verdant roof and within the wind- 
ing aisles of the shadowy woods we join in his “ Forest Hymn” and 
aspire to share the reverent meditations which their calm solitudes 
stirred in him. In the threaded foliage of the pines we hear the sigh 
of his “ West Wind,” and through the highland sweeps of his “ Autumn 
Woods” we roam in crisp October days when the trees “ have put their 
glory on” and the mountain walls are, from base to summit, glowing 
with color. By a way Bryant knew we climb again the storm-shattered 
crags of his “ Monument Mountain” and from its beetling verge look 
once more upon that far reach of enchanting landscape while we listen 
to his thrilling tale of forbidden love; circling along many a curve we 
follow the course of his “Green River” to the delightful nook which 
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was the beloved resort of his leisure and where, beneath overarching 
trees, with the murmurous music of the stream sounding in his ears, 
he wrote the stanzas which sing its praises and voice his own discon- 
tent. Farther afield, by the green margins of the Seekonk nestles the 
secluded farm which was the birthplace and childhood home of the 
gentle being who was the inspiration of such exquisite poems as “ The 
Future Life” and “ The Life that Is,” who as the fairest of rural maids 
won his love, and as the most tender and sympathetic of wives retained 
it to the end. 


$ 
A THANKSGIVING 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


The sea’s great bath of buoyant green, 
Or the cold mountain torrent’s flood, 
That I may keep this body clean. 


| THANK thee, Earth, for water good, 


I thank thee more for. goodly wine, 
That glad as Omar I may be, 

Or Horace when he went to dine 
With Lydia or with Lalage. 


> 


THE TRYST 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 





Wid no one nigh to talk? 


E night creep down erlong de lan’, Hit’s lonesome, ain’t it, stan’in’ thaih 
[) De shadders rise an’ shake, — 


De frog is sta’tin’ up his ban’, 
De cricket is awake ; 
My wo’k is mos’ nigh done, Celes’, 
To-night I won’t be late, 
I’s hu’yin’ thoo my level bes’, 
Wait fu’ me by de gate. 


De mockin’-bird ’1] sen’ his glee 
A-thrillin’ thoo an’ thoo, 

I know dat ol’ magnolia tree 
Is smellin’ des’ fu’ you ; 

De jessamine erside de road 
Is bloomin’ rich an’ white, 

My hea’t’s a-th’obbin’ ’cause it knowed 
You’d wait fu’ me to-night. 


But ain’t dey whispahs in de aih 
Erlong de gyahden walk ? 

Don’t somep’n kin’ o’ call my name, 
An’ say ‘‘ he love you bes’’’? 

Hit’s true, I wants to say de same, 
So wait fu’ me, Celes’. 


Sing somep’n’ fu’ to pass de time, 
Outsing de mockin’-bird, 

You got de music an’ de rhyme, 
You beat him wid de word. 

I’s comin’ now, my wo’k is done, 
De hour has come fu’ res’, 

I wants to fly, but only run,— 
Wait fu’ me, deah Celes’. 





THE RACE 
By Stewart Edward White 


Author of ‘‘The Girl in Red”’ 


$ 


HIS story 1s most blood-and-thundery; but then it is true. It 
T is one of the stories of Alfred; but Alfred is not the hero of 
it at all—quite another man, not nearly so interesting in himself 

as Alfred. 

At the time Alfred and this other man, whose name was Tom, were 
convoying a band of Mexican vaqueros over to the Circle-X outfit. The 
Circle-X was in the heat of a big round-up, and had run short of men. 
So Tom and Alfred had gone over to Tucson and picked up the best 
they could find, which best was enough to bring tears to the eyes of an 
old-fashioned, straight-riding, swift-roping Texas cow-man. The gang 
was an ugly one: it was sullen, black-browed, sinister. But it, one 
and all, could throw a rope and cut out stock, which was not only the 
main thing—it was the whole thing. 

Still, the game was not pleasant. Either Alfred or Tom usually 
rode night-herd on the ponies,—merely as a matter of precaution,— 
and they felt just a trifle more shut off by themselves and alone than 
if they had ridden solitary over the limitless alkali of the Arizona 
plains. This feeling struck in the deeper because Tom had just en- 
tered into one of his brooding spells. Tom and Alfred had been chums 
now for close to two years, so Alfred knew enough to leave him entirely 
alone until he should recover. 

The primary cause of Tom’s abstraction was an open-air preacher, 
and the secondary cause was, of course, a love affair. These two things 
did not connect themselves consciously in Tom’s mind, but they blended 
subtly to produce a ruminative dissatisfaction. 

When Tom was quite young he had fallen in love with a girl back 
in the Dakota country. Shortly after a military post had been estab- 
lished near by, and Anne Bingham had ceased to be spoken of by mayor’s 
daughters and officers’ wives. Tom, being young, had never quite gotten 
over it. It was still a part of his nature, and went with a certain 
breathless sort of sun-set, or that kind of star-lit evening in which an 


imperceptible haze dims the brightness of the heavens. 
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The open-air preacher had chosen as his text the words, “ passing 
the love of woman,” and Tom, wandering idly by, had caught the text. 
Somehow, ever since the words had run in his mind. They did not 
mean anything to him, but merely repeated themselves pleasingly over 
and over, just as so many delicious syllables which tickled the ear and 
rolled succulently under the tongue. For, you see, Tom was only an 
ordinary, battered Arizona cow-puncher, and so, of course, according 
to comfortable, fire-side moralists, quite incapable of the higher feel- 
ings. But they reacted to arouse memories of black-eyed Anne, and the 
memories in turn brought with them one of his moods. 

Tom, and Alfred, and the ponies, and the cook-wagon, and the cook, 
and the Mexican vaqueros had done the alkali for three days. Under- 
foot had been an exceedingly irregular plain; overhead an exceedingly 
bright and trying polished sky; around about an exceedingly monot- 
onous horizon-line and dense clouds of white dust. At the end of the 
third day everybody was feeling just a bit choked up and tired, and 
to crown a series of petty misfortunes, the fire failed to respond to 
Black Sam’s skilfully directed endeavors. This made supper late. 

Now, at one time Arizona in this particular locality had not been 
dry and full of alkali. A mighty river, so mighty that in its rolling 
floods no animal that lives to-day would have had the slightest chance 
for his life, surged down from the sharp-pointed mountains on the 
north, pushed fiercely its way through the stubborn plains, and finally 
seethed and boiled in eddies of foam out into a southern sea which has 
long since disappeared. On its banks grew strange bulbous plants. 
Across its waters swam uncouth creatures with snake-like necks. Over 
it alternated storms so savage that they seemed to rend the world, and 
sunshine so hot that it seemed that were it not for the bulbous plants, 
all living things would perish as in an oven. 

In the course of time conditions changed, and the change brought 
the Arizona of to-day. There are now no turbid waters, no bulbous 
vegetations, no uncouth beasts, and, above all, no storms. Only the 
sun and one other thing remains: that other thing is the bed of the 
ancient stream. ; 

On one side—the concave of the curve—is a long, easy slope, so 
gradual that one hardly realizes when it shades into the level of the 
river-bottom itself. On the other,—the convex of the curve,—where 
the swift waters were turned aside to a new direction, is a high per- 
pendicular cliff running in an almost unbroken breastwork for a great 
many miles, and baked as hard as iron in this sunny and almost rain- 
less climate. Occasional showers have here and there started to eat 
out little transverse gullies, but with a few exceptions have only gone 
as far as to nick slightly the crest. The exceptions, reaching to the 
plain, afford steep and perilous ascents to the level above. Anyone 
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who wishes to pass the barrier made by the primeval river must hunt 
out for himself one of these narrow passages. 

On the evening in question the cow-men had made camp in the 
hollow beyond the easy slope. On the slope, sharply silhouetted against 
the west, Alfred rode wrangler on the little band of ponies. Still farther 
westward, across the plain, was the clay-cliff. barrier, looking under 
the sunset like a narrow black ribbon. In the hollow itself was the 
camp, giving impression in the background of a scattering of ghostly 
mules, a half-circle of wagons, ill-defined forms of recumbent vaqueros, 
and then in the foreground of Sam with his gleaming semicircle of 
utensils, and his pathetic little pile of damp sticks which could not 
be induced to gleam at all. 

For, as has been said, Black Sam was having great trouble with his 
fire. It went out at least six times, and yet each time it hung on in 
a flickering fashion so long that he had felt encouraged to arrange 
his utensils and distribute his provisions. Then it had expired, and 
poor Sam had had to begin all over again. The Mexicans smoked 
yellow paper cigarettes and watched his off-and-on movements with 
sullen distrust: they were firmly convinced that he was indulging in 
some sort of a practical joke. So they hated him fervently, and wrapped 
themselves in their ponchos. Tom sat on a wagon-tongue swinging a 
foot and repeating vaguely to himself in a sing-song, inner voice, 
“passing the love of woman, passing the love of woman,” over and 
over again. His mind was a dull blank of grayness. From time to 
time he glanced at Sam, but with no impatience: he was used to going 
without. Sam was to him a matter of utter indifference. 

As to the cook himself, he had a perplexed droop in every curve 
of his rounded shoulders. His kindly gray wool was tousled from per- 
petual undecided scratching, and his eyes had something of the dumb 
sadness of the dog as he rolled them up in despair. Life was not a 
matter of indifference to him. Quite the contrary. The problem of 
damp wood -++ matches = cooking-fire was the whole tangle of exist- 
ence. There was something pitiable in it. Perhaps this was because 
there is something more pathetic in a comical face grown solemn than 
in the most melancholy countenance in the world. 

_ At last the moon rose and the fire decided to burn. With the 
seventh attempt it flared energetically; then settled down to a steady 
glow of possible flap-jacks. 

But its smoke was bitter, and the evening wind was fitful. Bitter 
smoke on an empty stomach might be appropriately substituted for the 
“last straw” of the proverb,—when the proverb has to do with hungry 
Mexicans. Most of the recumbent vaqueros merely cursed a little 
deeper and drew their ponchos closer, but José Guiterrez grunted, threw 
off his blanket, and approached the fire. 
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Sam rolled the whites of his eyes up at him for a moment, grinned 
in a half-perplexed fashion, and turned again to his pots and pans. 
José, being sulky and childish, wanted to do something to somebody, 
so he insolently flicked the braided end of his long quirt through a mess 
of choice but still chaotic flap-jacks. The quirt left a narrow streak 
across the batter. Sam looked up quickly. 

“ Doan yo’ done do dat!” he said with indignation. 

He looked upon the turkey-like José for a heavy moment, and then 
turned back to his cooking. In rescuing an unstable coffee-pot a mo- 
ment later he accidentally jostled against José’s leg. José promptly 
and fiercely kicked the whole outfit into space. The frying-pan crowned 
a sage-brush; the coffee-pot rolled into a hollow, where it spouted water 
and coffee-grounds in a diminishing stream; the kettle rolled gently 
on its side; flap-jacks distributed themselves impartially and moistly, 
and, worst of all, the fire was drowned out altogether. 

Black Sam uttered a wail of despair and began stiffly to arise. 
The next instant he sank back with a gurgle in his throat and a knife- 
thrust in his side. 

The murderer stood looking down on his victim. The other Mexi- 
cans stared. The cow-boy jumped up from the tongue of the wagon, 
drew his weapon from the holster at his side, took deliberate aim, and 
fired twice. Then he turned and began to run rapidly towards Alfred 
on the hill. 

A cow-boy cannot run so very rapidly. He carries such a quantity 
of dunnage below in the shape of high boots, spurs, chaps, and car- 
tridge-belts that his gait is a waddling single-foot. Still, Tom managed 
to get across a little stony ravine before the Mexicans recovered from 
their surprise and became disentangled from their ponchos. Then he 
glanced over his shoulder. He saw that some of the vaqueros were 
running towards the arroya, that some were busily unhobbling the 
mules, and that one or two had kneeled and were preparing to shoot. 
At the sight of these last, he began to jump from side to side as he 
ran. This decreased his speed. Half-way up the hill he was met by 
Alfred on his way to get in the game, whatever it might prove to be. 
The little man reached over and grasped Tom’s hand. Tom braced his 
foot against the stirrup, and in an instant was astride behind the sad- 
dle. Alfred turned up the hill again, and without a word began apply- 
ing his quirt vigorously to the wiry shoulders of his horse. At the top 
of the hill, as they passed the grazing ponies, Tom turned and emptied 
the remaining four chambers of his revolver into the herd. Two ponies 
fell kicking; the rest scattered in every direction. Alfred grunted 
approvingly, for this made pursuit more difficult, and so gained them a 
little more time. 

Now both Alfred and Tom knew well enough that a horse carrying 
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two men cannot run away from a horse carrying one man, but they also 
knew the country, and this knowledge taught them that if they could 
reach the narrow passage through the old clay bluff they might be 
able to escape to Peterson’s, which was situated a number of miles 
beyond. This would be possible because men climb faster when danger 
is behind them than when it is in front. Besides this, a brisk defence 
would render even an angry Mexican a little doubtful as to just when 
he should begin to climb. Accordingly Alfred urged the broncho across 
the flat plain of the ancient river-bed towards the nearest and only 
break in the cliff. Fifteen miles below was the regular passage. Other- 
wise the upper mesa was as impregnable as an ancient fortress. The 
Mexicans had by this time succeedéd in roping the scattered broncos, 
and were streaming over the brow of the hill shouting wildly. Alfred 
looked back and grinned. Tom waved his wide sombrero mockingly. 

When they approached the ravine, they found it with sides almost 
perpendicular and entirely bare. Its bed was nearly V-shaped, and so 
cut up with miniature gullies, fantastic turrets and spires, and so 
undermined by former rains as to be almost impassable. It sloped 
gently at first, but afterwards more rapidly, and near the top was 
straight up and down for two feet or more. As the men reached it 
they threw themselves from the horse and commenced to scramble up, 
leading the animal by his bridle-rein. From riding against the sunset — 
their eyes were dazzled, so this was not easy. The horse followed gin- 
gerly, his nose close to the ground. 

It is well known that quick, short rains, followed by a burning 
sun, tend to undermine the clay surface of the ground and to leave 
it with a hard upper shell, beneath which are cavities of various depths. 
Alfred and Tom, as experienced men, should have foreseen this, but they 
did not. Soon after entering the ravine the horse broke through into 
one of the underground cavities and fell heavily on his side. When he 
had scrambled somehow to his feet, he stood feebly panting, his nostrils 
expanded. : . 

“ How is it, Tom?” called Alfred, who was ahead. 

“ Shoulder out,” said Tom briefly. 

Alfred turned back without another word, and putting the muzzle 
of his pistol against the pony’s forehead just above the line of his 
eyes he pulled the trigger. With the body the two men improvised a 
breastwork across a little hummock. Just as they dropped behind it 
the Mexicans clattered up, riding bareback. Tom coolly reloaded his 
pistol. 

The Mexicans too were dazzled from riding against the glow in 
- the west, and halted for a moment in a confused mass at the mouth of 
the ravine. The two cow-boys within rose and shot rapidly. Three 


Mexicans and two ponies fell. The rest in wild confusion slipped rap- 
* 
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idly to the right and left beyond the Americans’ line of sight. Three, 
armed with Winchesters, made a long détour and dropped quietly into 
the sage-brush just beyond accurate pistol range. There they lay con- 
cealed, watching. Then utter silence fell. 

The rising moon shone full and square into the ravine, illuminating 
every inch of the ascent. A very poor shot could hardly miss in such 
a light and with such a background. The two cow-men realized this, 
and settled down more comfortably behind their breastwork. Tom. 
cautiously raised the pony’s head with a little chunk of rock, thus 
making a loop-hole through which to keep tab on the enemy, after 
which he rolled on his belly and began whittling in the hard clay, for 
Tom had the carving habit—like many another younger boy. Alfred 
carefully extracted a short pipe from beneath his chaperajos, pushed 
down with his blunt fore-finger the charge with which it was already 
loaded, and struck a match. He poised this for a moment above the 
bow] of the pipe. 

“ What’s the row, anyway?” he inquired with pardonable curiosity. 

You see, Alfred was an old plains scout, and knew that if you want 
any information, you’d better take it when you can get it, and not wait 
for more leisurely opportunities. 

But Tom preferred to stick to essentials. 

“Now it’s just fifteen mile to th’ cut,” he said, disregarding Al- 
fred’s question utterly. ‘An’ of co’se they’s goin’ t’ send a posse down 
thar on th’ keen jump. That’ll take clost onto three hours in this 
light. Then they’ll just pot us a lot from on top.” 

Alfred puffed three times up towards the moonlight, and looked as 
though the thing were sufficiently obvious without wasting so much 
breath over it. 

“We've just got to git out!” concluded Tom earnestly. 

Alfred grunted. 

“An’ how are we goin’ t’ do it?” 

Alfred paused in.the act of blowing a cloud. 

* Becaus’, if we makes a break, those Greasers just nat’rally plugs 
us from behind th’ minit we begins t’ climb.” 

_ Alfred condescended to nod. Tom suspended his whittling for a 
reply. 

“Well,” said Alfred, taking his pipe from his mouth,—Tom con- 
tentedly took up whittling again,—“ there’s only one way to do it, and 
that’s to keep them so damn busy in front that they can’t plug us.” 

Tom looked perplexed. 

“We just got to take our chances on the climbing. Of course, 
there’s bound to be risk of accident. But when I give the word, you 
mosey, and if one of them pots you, it'll be because my six-shooter’s 
empty.” 
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“ But you can’t expec’ t’ shoot an’ climb!” objected Tom. 

“Course not,” replied Alfred calmly; “division of labor: you 
climb; I shoot.” 

A light dawned in Tom’s eyes, and his jaw shut-with a snap. 

“T guess not!” said he quietly. 

“Yo” legs is longer,” Alfred urged in his gentle voice, “and you'll 
get to Peterson’s quicker;” and then he looked in Tom’s eyes and 
changed his tone. “All right!” he said in a business-like manner. 
“T’ll toss you for it.” 

For reply, Tom reached over the pony’s back to the saddle-bags, 
and after some rummaging fished out an old pack of cards. 

“T tell you!” he proposed triumphantly, “I'll turn you fer it! 
First man that gits a jack in th’ hand-out stays.” 

He began to manipulate the cards, lying cramped on his side, and in 
doing so dropped two or three. Alfred turned to pick them up. Tom 
deftly slipped the jack of diamonds to the bottom of the pack. He 
inserted in the centre those Alfred handed him, and began at once to 
deal. : 
“Thar’s yores,” he said, laying out the four of clubs, “ an’ yere’s 
mine,” he concluded, laying out the jack of diamonds. “ Luck’s ag’in’ 
me early in the game,” was his cheerful comment. 

For a minute Alfred was silent, and a decided objection appeared 
in his eyes. Then his instinct of fair play in the game took the ascend- 
ent. He kicked off his chaps in the most business-like manner, un- 
buckled his six-shooter and gave it to Tom, and perched his hat on 
the end ofghis quirt, which he raised slowly above the pony’s side 
for the purpose of drawing the enemy’s fire. He did these things 
quickly and without heroics, because he was a plainsman and not the 
hero of a maudlin story. Hardly had the bullets from the three Win- 
chesters spatted against the clay before he was up and climbing for dear 
life. 

The Mexicans rushed to the opening from each side, fully expect- 
ing to be able either to take wing shots at close range, or to climb 
so fast as to close in before the cow-boys would have time to make 
a stand at the top. In this they shut off their most effective fire——that 
of the three men with the Winchesters,—and instead of taking wing 
shots themselves, they received an enthusiastic battering from Tom 
at the range of six yards. Even a tenderfoot cannot overshoot at six 
yards. What was left of the Mexicans disappeared quicker than they 
had come, and the three of the Winchesters scuttled back to cover like 
a spent covey of quail. 

Tom then lit Alfred’s pipe and continued his excellent sculpture 
in the slab of hard clay. He knew that nothing more would happen 
until the posse came. The game had passed out of his hands. It had 
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become a race between a short-legged man on foot and a band of hard 
riders on the backs of very good horses. Viewing the matter dis- 
passionately, Tom would not have cared to bet on the chances. 

As has been stated, Alfred was a small man, and his legs were short, 
. —and not only short, but unused to exertion of any kind, for Alfred’s 
daylight hours were spent on a horse. At the end of said legs were 
tight boots with high French heels, which most Easterners would have 
considered a silly affectation, but which all Westerners knew to be 
purposeful in the extreme—they kept his feet from slipping forward 
through the wide stirrups. In other respects too Alfred was handi- 
capped as a runner. His shoulders were narrow and sloping and his 
chest was flat. Indoors and back East he would probably have been a 
consumptive; out here, he was merely short-winded. 

So it happened that Alfred lost the race. 

The wonder was not that he lost, but that he succeeded in finishing 
at Peterson’s at all. He did it somehow, and even made a good effort 
to ride back with the rescuing party, but fell like a log when he tried 
to pick up his hat. So someone took off his boots also and put him 
to bed. 

As to the rescuing party, it disbanded less than an hour later. 
Immediately afterwards it reorganized into a hunting party—and its 
game was men. The hunt was a long one, and the game was bagged 
even unto the uttermost, but that is neither here nor there. 

Poor Tom was found stripped to the hide and hacked to pieces. 
Mexicans are impulsive, especially after a few of them have been killed. 
His equipment had been stolen. The naked horse and the naked man, 
bathed in the light of a gray dawn, that was all,—except that here 
and there fluttered bits of paper that had once been a pack of cards. 
The clay slab was carved deeply—a man can do much of that sort 
of thing with two hours to waste. Most of the decorative effects were 
arrows, or hearts, or brands, but in one corner were the words, “ pass- 
ing the love of woman,” which was a little impressive after all, even 
though Tom had not meant them, being, as I said, only an ordinary 
battered Arizona cow-puncher incapable of the higher feelings. 

How do I know he played the jack of diamonds on purpose? Why, 
I knew Ton, and that’s enough. 
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U NWISE it is to boast, my friend, if grim defeat hath found thee ; 
Unnecessary is the boast if glad success hath crowned thee. 





THE STORMING 
OF BURKERSDORF. HEIGHTS 


By Stephen Crane 


Author of ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage’ 


LAST IN THE SERIES OF ‘‘GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD”’ 


* 


HEN, in 1740, Wilhelm Friedrich of Prussia died, the 

V/ V/ friends whom his heir had gathered about him at his pleas- 

ant country-house at Reinsberg were doomed to see a blight 

fall on their expectations such as had not been known since Poins and 

Falstaff congratulated themselves on having an old friend for their 
King. 

When the young Prince came to the throne as Frederick II., 
thought these trusting people, Prussia, instead of being a mere bar- 
racks overrun with soldiers and ruled by a miser, would become the 
refuge of poets and artists. Its monarch would be a man of peace, 
caring for nothing beyond the joys of philosophy, poetry, music, and 
merry feasts—this, of course, providing for an indefinite extension 
of the enchanted life he and his companions led at Reinsberg. 

They had the best of reasons for this belief: the antagonism be- 
tween the Prince and his father had begun almost as soon as the rap- 
ture of having an heir had become an old story to Friedrich Wilhelm. 
The tiny “ Fritz,” with a cocked hat and tight little soldier-clothes, 
drilling and being drilled with a lot of other tiny boys,—and fright- 
fully bored with it all the time,—was a standing grievance to his 
rough, boorish father. ‘“ Awake him at six in the morning and stand 
by to see that he does not turn over, but immediately gets up... . 
While his hair is being combed and made into a queue, he is to have 
his breakfast of tea.” This was the beginning of his father’s instruc- 
tions to his tutors when, at seven, he passed out of his governess’s 
hands. 

Notwithstanding the fine Spartan rigor of this programme, the 
boy came up a dainty, delicate little fellow, who turned up his nose 
at boar-hunting and despised his father’s collection of giants, and 
loved to play the flute and make French verses. Friedrich Wilhelm 


was anything but a bad monarch; he was moral in a century when 
781 
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nothing of the sort was expected of monarchs; he made the Prussian 
army the best army in the world; he even had affections; but for a 
man of these virtues he was the most intolerable parent of whom there 
is a record. 

| e 


The brilliant Wilhelmina, Frederick’s dearly loved sister, whose 
young portraits show her as very like her brother, has this charac- 
teristic scene in her “ Memoirs:” Their sister, Princess Louisa, aged 
fifteen, had just been betrothed to a margrave, and the King asked 
her—they were at table—how she would regulate her housekeeping 
when she was married. Louisa, a favorite, had got into the way of 
telling her father home-truths, which he took very well, as a rule, 
from her. On this occasion she told him that she would have a good 
table well served; “better than yours,” said Louisa; “and if I have 
children, I will not maltreat them like you, nor force them to eat what 
they have an aversion to.” “What do you mean by that?” said the 
King. “ What is there wanting at my table?” “ There is this want- 
ing,” she replied; “that one cannot have enough, and the little there 
is consists of coarse potherbs that nobody can eat.” The King, who 
was not used to such candor, boiled with rage. “ All his anger,” says 
the Princess Wilhelmina, “ fell on my brother and me. He first threw 
a plate at my brother’s head, who ducked out of the way, then let fly 
another at me.” After he had made the air blue with wrath, directed 
at Frederick, “we had to pass him in going out,” and “he aimed a 
great blow at me with his crutch,—which, if I had not jerked away 
from it, would have ended me. He chased me for a while in his wheel- 
chair, but the people drawing it gave me time to escape into the 
Queen’s chamber.” 

One always imagines this charming young Princess in the act of 
dodging some sort of blow from Friedrich Wilhelm, who was nick- 
named “Stumpy,” privately, by his dutiful son and daughter. The 
habit of hating his son became an insanity; to kick him and pull his 
hair, break his flute, and take away his books and his brocaded dress- 
ing-gown—that was ordinary usage; it came to the point where he 
nearly strangled him, and later he condemned him to death for trying 
to run away to his uncle, George II., in England. When this sentence 
had been changed to a term of imprisonment, the poor young Prince 
had a much better time of it; his gaolers were kinder than his father. 

By the time he emerged from this captivity he had gained much 
wisdom—the cold wisdom of selfishness and dissimulation. In after 
years the father and son became profoundly attached to each other, 
but Frederick was always obliged to humor and cajole his pig-headed 
sire, to lie more or less, and generally adopt an insincere tone, in 
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order to avert wrath and suspicion—a very hateful necessity to a 
natural truth-teller, for Frederick was by nature a great lover of facts. 
Although his training as a politician and a soldier included a thor- 
ough education in guile, the tutors of his childhood were simple, honest 
people, who gave him a good, truthful start in life. 


Friedrich Wilhelm, now that his heir was twenty-one years old, 
thought it high time to put an end to various vague matrimonial 
projects and get a wife for him ¢traightway. Frederick, having 
found that obedience was, on the whole, better than captivity, was 
submissive and silent—to his father; but his letters to his friends 
and his sister shrieked with protestations against a marriage in which 
his tastes and feelings were not so much as thought of. Above all things 
he wished to be allowed to travel and choose for himself, and he had 
a morbid horror of a dull and awkward woman. It did not much 
matter, he thought, what else his wife was if she were clever conversa- 
tionally, with grace and charm and fine manners. Beauty was de- 
sirable, but he could get along without it, if only he could feel proud 
of his consort’s wit and breeding. The bride of his father’s choosing 
was the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick-Bevern—a bashful, gawky 
young person, with as little distinction as a dairy-maid. But he sub- 
dued his rage and married her, and, indeed, seems always to have 
treated her with kindly deference, although he made no pretence of 
affection. 

Still carrying out his father’s wishes, he served in a brief cam- 
paign, and afterwards regularly devoted a portion of his time to mili- 
tary and political business. Friedrich Wilhelm was now pleased with 
his son to the extent of buying for him a delightful residence—Reins- 
berg—and giving him a tolerable income, and Frederick revelled in his 
new freedom by building conservatories, laying out pleasure-gardens, 
playing his flute to his heart’s content, writing poor French verses, 
and solacing himself for the “coarse potherbs” of his childhood by 
exquisite dinners. They had the best musicians for their concerts at 
Reinsberg—the Crown Prince and his friends, with the Crown Prin- 
cess and her ladies. It was here, in 1736, that Frederick began—by 
letter—his famous friendship with Voltaire, that survived so many 
phases of illusion and disillusion. 

It must be said of Frederick’s friends—who were mostly French— 
that they were men of highly trained intelligence, but they were not 
acute enough to know what sort of king their Prince would make. 

When his father passed away, Frederick felt as sincere a grief as 
if there had never been anything but love between them; always after- 
wards he spoke of him with reverence, and he learned to place a high 
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value on the stern discipline of his early life—which is still to some 
extent a model for the bringing up of young Hohenzollerns. 


It was a handsome young King who came to the throne in 1740. 
His face was round, his nose a keen aquiline, his mouth small and 
delicately curved, and all was dominated by those wonderful blue- 
gray eyes, that, as Mirabeau said, “at the bidding of his heroic soul 
fascinated you with seduction or with terror.” Even in youth the lines 
of the face showed a sardonic humor. One can well imagine his reply- 
ing to the optimistic Sulzer, who thought severe punishments a mis- 
take: “Ach, mein lieber Sulzer, you don’t know this—race!” In 
the old-age portraits the face is sharp and hatchet-like, the mouth is 
shrunken to a mean line, but the great eyes still flash out, command- 
ing and clear. 

The reign began with peace and philanthropy: Frederick II. started 
out by disbanding the giant grenadiers, the absurd monstrosities that 
his father had begged and bought and kidnapped from everywhere; 
he started a “ knitting-house” for a thousand old women; abolished 
torture in criminal trials; set up an Academy of Sciences; sum- 
moned Voltaire and Maupertius; made Germany open its eyes at the 
speech, “In this country every man must get to Heaven in- his own 
way,” and proclaimed a practical freedom of the press—all in his first 
week. 

The fury of activity now took possession of Frederick which lasted 
all his life. He had the Hohenzollern passion for doing everything 
himself; the three “ secretaries of state” were mere clerks, who spared 
him only the mechanical part of secretarial duties. His system of 
economy was rigid. While looking over financial matters one day he 
found that a certain convent absorbed a considerable fund from the 
forest-dues, which had been bequeathed by dead dukes “for masses 
to be said on their behalf.” He went to the place and asked the monks, 
“What good does anybody get out of those masses?” “Your Ma- 
jesty, the dukes are to be delivered out of Purgatory by them.” “ Pur- 
gatory? And they are not out yet, poor souls, after so many hundred 
years of praying?” ‘The answer was, “ Not yet.” “When will they 
be out, and the thing settled?” ‘There was no answer to this. “Send 
me a courier whenever they are out!” With this sneer the King left 
the convent. 

Stern business went on all day, and in the evening, music, dancing, 
theatres, suppers, till all hours; but the King was up again at four in 
the summer—five in winter. In early youth Frederick had known a 
period of gross living, from which he suffered so severely that his 
reaction from it was fiercely austere. After his accession, a young 
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man who had been associated with this “ mud-bath,” as Carlyle has 
named it, begged an audience. The King received him, but rebuked 
him with such withering speech that he straightway went home and 
killed himself. 

@ 

Only five months of his reign had passed when the event occurred 
that put an end to the ideal monarch of Frederick’s subjects. Charles 
VI., Emperor of Germany, was dead. For years he had worked to 
bind together his scattered and wobbling empire, and by his “ Prag- 
matic Sanction” secure it to his daughter, Maria Theresa, contrary to 
the rule that only male heirs should succeed, and she was on the day 
of his death (October 20th) proclaimed empress. 

If the young Maria Theresa had been married to the young Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, as their reigning parents had at one time de- 
cided, European history would undoubtedly have been different, 
though historians may be mistaken in thinking that much trouble 
would have been saved the world. In view of the fact that both these 
young people were extravagantly well endowed with the royal gifts 
of energy and decision, one must be permitted to wonder whether 
Frederick, as the spouse of the admirable Maria Theresa, would have 
ever become known as “the Great.” But at all events it would have 
prevented him from rushing in on her domains and seizing Silesia 
as soon as she was left with no one but her husband—a man of the 
kindly inert sort—to protect her; and we should have lost the good 
historical scene of Maria Theresa appearing before her Hungarian 
Diet, with the crown on her beautiful head, thrilling every heart as 
she lifted her plump baby, Francis Joseph, and with tears streaming 
down her face implored its help against the Prussian robber. 

We can still hear the thunderous roar of the loyal reply, “ We will 
die for our Sovereign, Maria Theresa!” 

Nevertheless, by December the Prussian robber was in Silesia with 
thirty thousand men, engaged in finding out that he was really made 
to be a warrior. By May he held every fortified place in the province ; 
by June Maria Theresa was forced to cede it to him—since which time 
it has always been a loyal part of Prussia. “ How glorious is my 
King, the youngest of the kings and the grandest!” chanted Voltaire 
in a letter to Frederick—who, one is pleased to know, found the praise 
rather suffocating. ‘ 

The genius of Frederick was next put to a considerable test in the 
way of match-making—a delicate art, particularly when practised for 
the sake of providing the half-barbarous Empire of Russia with mated 
rulers. 

The Czarina Elizabeth—Great Peter’s daughter—wished the King 
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to find a German bride for her nephew-heir, who was afterwards 
Peter III. A true Hohenzollern, Frederick felt himself quite equal 
to this task—as to any other. From a bevy of young princesses he 
selected the daughter of the poverty-stricken Prince of Anhalt-Herbst, 
because of the unmistakable cleverness the girl had shown, though not 
fifteen. She was handsome as well, and Elizabeth re-named her 
“ Catharine,” changed her religion, and the marriage came off in 1745. 
Frederick had displayed great acumen, but it would puzzle a fiend to 
contrive a more diabolical union than that of Peter and Catherine! 
Meanwhile, Maria Theresa had been preparing to fight for Silesia 
again. Without waiting for her, Frederick pounced upon Prague and 
captured it. After her armies in Silesia and Saxony had been put to 
flight by her adversary at Hohenfriedberg and Sorr and Hennersdorf 
and Kesselsdorf, the Empress yielded. On Christmas Day, 1745, when 
the treaty was signed that gave Silesia again to Prussia,—it was known 
as the Peace of Dresden,—Berlin went wild, and for the first time 
shouts were heard among the revellers, “ Vivat Friedrich der Grosse!” 
The Austrians might call him “that ferocious, false, ambitious King 
of Prussia,” but as a matter of fact he was not more false nor ferocious 
than the other rulers, only infinitely more able. Frederick had made 
for himself a great name and raised his little kingdom—of only two- 
and-a-half millions of people—to a noble standing among nations. 
The eyes of the world were fixed upon the hero to see what he would 
do next. What he did was to swear that he “would not fight with 
a cat, again,” and to build himself a charming country home—his 
palaces, and even Reinsberg, were too large. In May, 1747, he had 
his housewarming at little Sans Souci, where for the next forty years 
most of his time was spent. There were twenty boxes with German 
ftutes in the King’s cabinet at Sans Souci, and infinite boxes of 
Spanish snuff; and there were three arm-chairs for three favorite 
dogs, with low stools to make an easy step for them. There was 
another favorite at Sans Souci who was said to look like an ape, 
although he was mostly called the “skinny Apollo.” How one would 
like to have seen the King walking the terraces, with “white shoes 
and stockings and red breeches, with gown and waistcoat of blue linen 
flowered and lined with yellow!” while men with powdered wigs and 
highly colored clothes, and women whose heads bore high towers of 
hair unpleasantly stuffed and decorated with inconsequent dabs of 
finery followed him, all talking epigrams and doing attitudes—polite 
people had to hold themselves in curves in the eighteenth century. 


These were good years for Prussia: her law-courts were reformed ; 
her commerce flourished, and so did agriculture; potatoes were intro- 
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duced—they were at first considered poisonous; a huge amount of 
building was done, and the army was drilled constantly under Freder- 
ick’s eyes. Each year saw it a better army: its chief must have known 
that he was preparing for the great struggle of his life, although he 
took as keen an interest in keeping up the high standard of his new 
opera-house in Berlin, both as to music and ballet, as he did in the skil- 
fullest manceuvres of his troops. 

Maria Theresa had never for a moment given up Silesia in her 
heart. She was a woman of austere virtues, but these did not stand in 
the way of schemes which she would have thought too despicable to be 
used against anyone but the King of Prussia. The Czarina of Russia 
had been made to hate him by a series of carefully devised plots,—she 
looked on him as her arch-enemy,—and within six months after the 
Peace of Dresden she had signed, with Maria Theresa, a treaty which 
actually proposed the partitioning of Frederick’s kingdom, which was 
to be divided between Russia, Austria, and Poland, while he was to 
become a simple Margrave of Brandenburg! 

To get the signature of Louis XV. involved harder work still for the 
virtuous Empress—but she did it. It was to ask it of the Pompadour— 
in various affectionate letters, beginning “ My dear Cousin,” or “ Mad- 
ame my dearest Sister.” The Pompadour was also shown some stinging 
verses of Frederick’s, with herself as subject, and she (representing 
France) became the firm ally of Maria Theresa. 

Through an Austrian clerk’s treachery Frederick became aware of 
this stupendous conspiracy against him—but not till 1755, when it was 
well matured. It seemed incredible that he could think of keeping 
these great countries from gobbling up his little State. He could not 
have done it, indeed, if it had not been for a certain Englishman. It 
was an Englishman who saved Frederick and Prussia—the “Great 
Commoner,” Pitt, who, having on hand a French war of his own, raised 
a Hanoverian army to help himself and Frederick, and granted him a 
welcome subsidy of six hundred and seventy thousand pounds a year. 

His ten years’ drilling had given Frederick a fine army of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men. The infantry were said to excel all © 
others in quickness of manceuvres and skilled shooting, while the cav- 
alry was unsurpassed. 

Frederick, without waiting for his foes to declare war and mass 
their mighty forces, began it by a stealthy, sudden move into Saxony, 
September, 1756. October 1st, at Lowositz, in Bohemia, he defeated von 
Browne, and, returning, captured the Saxon force of seventeen thou- 
sand and took them bodily—all but the officers—into his own army. 

England was delighted with this masterly act of her ally. He was 
known there as “ the Protestant hero,” which was not quite true to facts ; 
certainly Frederick protested against the old religion, but he was far 
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from being on with the new one. His saying, “ Everyone shall go to 
Heaven in the way he chooses,” had been applauded in England, but 
they were not familiar with his reply when a squabble as to whether one 
or another set of hymn-books should be used was referred to him: “ Bah! 
let them sing what tomfoolery they like,” said the “ Protestant hero.” 
Had France and Austria, however, succeeded in obliterating Prussia, 
it is likely that Protestantism too would have been done for in Germany. 

Frederick having himself begun the Seven Years’ War, the confed- 
erated German States, with Russia, France, and Sweden, formally bound 
themselves to “ reduce the House of Brandenburg to.its former state of 
mediocrity,” France—very rich then—paying enormous subsidies all 
around. England—with Hanover—alone espoused Prussia’s cause. 
During 1757 four hundred and thirty-seven thousand men were put in 
the field against Frederick. Only his catlike swiftness saved him from 
being overwhelmed again and again. In April he made another rush— 
like an avalanche—on Bohemia, and won another great victory at 
Prague, but he was terribly beaten by General Daun in June at Kolin. 
Still, he kept up courage, and played the flute and wrote innumerable 
French verses of the usual poor quality in odd moments. In November, 
at Rossbach, he met an army of French and Imperialists over twice as 
large as his own, and by a swift, unexpected movement broke them, so 
that they were scattered all over the country. Every German felt proud 
of this French defeat, whether he were Prussian or not. It was the first 
time the invincible French had ever been beaten by a wholly German 
army, with a leader of German blood. The brilliant victory of Leuthen 
followed Rossbach. 

But although the world was ringing with Frederick’s name, and he 
was acknowledged to be one of the greatest generals of history, the re- 
sources of his powerful enemies were too many for him. At last it 
seemed that a ruinous cloud of disaster was closing around him and 
darkening the memory of his glorious successes. 

The defeat of Kunersdorf in 1759 would have completely wiped out 
his army if the over-cautious Austrian General Daun had followed up 
his victory. “Is there no cursed bullet that can reach me!” the Prus- 
sian monarch was heard to murmur in a stupor vf despair after the 
battle. He carried poison about him, after this, to use when affairs 
became too bad. A severe blow followed Kunersdorf,—George II. died, 
October, 1760; George III. put an end to Pitt’s Ministry—and this was 
the end of England’s support. 


The winter of 1761-62 saw Frederick at his lowest ebb. England’s 
money had stopped; his own country, plundered, devastated in every 
direction, afforded no sufficient-revenue. Fully half of the Prussian 
dominions were occupied by the enemy; men, horses, supplies, and 
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transport could hardly be procured. The Prussian army was reduced 
to sixty thousand men, and its ranks were made up largely of vaga- 
bonds and deserters—the old, splendidly disciplined troops having been 
practically obliterated. 

He played no more on his flute—poor Frederick! At Leipzig an 
old friend sighed to him, “ Ach! how lean your Majesty has grown!” 
“Lean, ja wohl,” he replied; “and what wonder, with three women 
(Pompadour, Maria Theresa, and Czarina Elizabeth) hanging to my 
throat all this while !” 

The Allies felt that it was only a matter of a short time before they 
should see their great enemy humbled to the position of Elector of Bran- 
denburg. From this abasement Frederick was suddenly saved in Jan- 
uary, 1762. Life held another chance for him. The implacable old 
Czarina was dead; her heir, Peter III., was not merely the friend, but 
the enthusiastic adorer of Frederick of Prussia. Although thirty-four 
years old and the husband of Catherine (the young lady Frederick had 
taken such pains to select for him so many years ago), Peter had been 
kept out of public affairs as if he were a child. Neither he nor Cather- 
ine was allowed to leave the Palace without permission of the Czarina ; 
they were surrounded with spies, and kept in a gaudy and dirty semi- 
imprisonment—the traditional style for heirs to the Russian throne. 
Under this system they became masters of deceit. Catherine, in her 
cleverly unpleasant “ Memoirs,” tells how they managed to escape and 
visit people without being found out; how she, when ill and in bed, 
had a joyous company with her, who huddled behind a screen when 
prying ladies-in-waiting entered. But the most painful part is the 
account of Peter, who seems to have had more versatility in hateful 
ways than anyone outside of Bedlam. Crazily vivacious over foolish 
games, brutal when drunk, and silly when sober, one wonders how for 
so many years Catherine endured him. 

There was a saving grace, though, in him: he worshipped the King 
of Prussia. 

Frederick adroitly rose to the occasion: releasing all his Russian 
prisoners, he sent them, well clad and provisioned, back to their coun- 
try. February 23d the Czar responded by a public declaration of peace 
with Prussia and a renunciation of all conquests made during the war. 
His General, Czernichef, was ordered to put himself and his twenty 
thousand men at the disposal of the Prussian hero, and on May 5th a 
treaty of alliance between Prussia and Russia was announced—to the 
horror and disgust of France and Austria. They had relied on Czerni- 
chef, but Czernichef himself was a sincere admirer of his new Comman- 
der-in-Chief and delighted in the change. The Russian soldiers all 
shared this feeling: they called Frederick “Son of the lightning.” 

The French were being held by the Hanoverian army; Sweden had 
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retired from the war; with Russia on his side, Frederick felt that he 
might hold out against Austria till peace was declared by the Powers— 
peace with no provision made for the partition of his kingdom. 


In planning his next campaign—the last of the war—it was evident 
to Frederick that nothing could be done without capturing the fortress 
of Schweidnitz, recently captured by Loudon, the Austrian General. 
The Austrians held all Silesia, and they must be put out of it, but with 
Schweidnitz in their hands this was impossible. 

Fortunately for Frederick, Daun was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Austrians, the General who had been execrated throughout 
the empire for his failure to follow up Frederick after Kunersdorf. In 
mid-May Daun took command of the forces in Silesia, and with a force 
of seventy thousand men made haste to place himself in a strong posi- 
tion among rugged hills to guard Schweidnitz. Schweidnitz, with a 
garrison of twelve thousand picked men and firm defences, it was impos- 
sible to attack while Daun was there. Frederick made repeated efforts 
to force Daun to give up his hold on the fortress, threatening his left 
wing, as his right wing seemed impregnably situated; but Daun, al- 
though forced to change his position from time to time, kept firmly 
massed about Schweidnitz. Frederick at last, then, resolved to attempt 
the impossible, and, his forces now augmented by Czernichef’s to eighty- 
one thousand, determined on storming the Heights of Burkersdorf, 
where Daun’s right wing was firmly intrenched. The last of Freder- 
ick’s notable battles of the war,—a conflict upon which the destinies of 
Prussia turned,—it was planned and executed by him with a consum- 
mate brightness and cleverness that more than justifies the Hohenzol- 
lern worship of their great ancestor. 

Burkersdorf Height, near the village of the same name, which was 
also occupied by Daun, lies parallel to Kunensdorf Height, where Fred- 
erick’s army lay. It is a high hill, very steep, and half-covered with 
rugged underbrush on the side next to Frederick’s position, and Prince 
de Ligne and General O’Kelly—serving under Daun—had made it 
bristle with guns. Artillery was Daun’s specialty; his guns were thick 
wherever the ground was not impracticably steep, and palisades—“ the 
pales strong as masts and room only for a musket-barrel between”—pro- 
tected the soldiery: they were even “furnished with a lath or cross- 
strap all along for resting the gun-barrel on and taking aim.” In fact, 
Burkersdorf Height was as good as a fortress. East of it was a 
small valley where strong intrenchments had been made and batteries 
placed. Farther east, two other heights had to be captured,—they were 
also well defended,—Ludwigsdorf and Leuthmannsdorf. 

By the 17th of July Frederick had all his plans matured, and had 
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made his very first move—that is, he had sent Generals Méllendorf and 
Wied on a march with their men to put the enemy on a false scent— 
when he received a call from Czernichef at his head-quarters. It was 
paralyzing news that Czernichef brought: Peter, the providential friend, 
had been dethroned by the partisans of his clever wife, Catherine. 

After a reign of six months the young Czar had completely disgusted 
his subjects: he had planned ambitious schemes of reform, and at the 
same time had made despotic encroachments. After delighting the 
Church with important concessions, he proposed to virtually take away 
all its lands and houses. He overdid everything, like the madman he 
was. He offended his army by dressing up his guards in Prussian uni- 
forms and teaching them the Prussian drill, while he wore constantly 
the dress of a Prussian colonel, and sang the praises of our hero until 
his people were sick of the name of “ my friend, the King of Prussia.” 

Russian morals in the eighteenth century were like snakes in Ire- 
land—there were none. In this respect Catherine was not superior to 
her husband, but in mental gifts she was an extraordinary young 
woman. Her tact, her poise, her intelligence, would have made a noble 
character in a decent atmosphere. Peter had recognized her powers 
and relied on them, and she had endured him all these years, thinking 
she would one day rule Russia as his Empress. But since his accession 
he had been completely under the dominion of the Countess Woronzow, a 
vicious creature, who meant to be Catherine’s successor. And Catherine, 
when Peter threatened her and her son Paul with life-long imprison- 
ment, had on her side finally begun a plot, which resulted in her appeal- 
ing to the Guards, much as Maria Theresa had appealed to her Diet of 
Hungary. Everyone was tired of Peter, and no voice was raised against 
his deposition, whereupon Catherine assumed the sovereignty of Russia, 
to the great relief and satisfaction of all Russians. The brutal assassi- 
nation of poor Peter by Catherine’s friends—not by her orders—fol- 
lowed in a few days. 

e 


It was the intention of Catherine, on beginning her reign, to restore 
Elizabeth’s policy in Russian matters and recommence hostilities against 
Frederick; but on looking over Peter’s papers she found that Fred- 
erick had discouraged his wild schemes, and that he had begged him to 
rely on his wife and respect her counsels, and this produced a revulsion 
of feeling. She resolved that she would not fight him; nor, on the 
other hand, would she be his ally; the secret message that had come to 
Czernichef, and which he communicated to Frederick, was that Cather- 
ine reigned, and that he, her general, was ordered to return immedi- 
ately to St. Petersburg. 

One can only guess at Frederick’s emotions at this news. Life must 
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have seemed a lurid melodrama, presenting one hideous act after an- 
other. “ This is not living,” he said, “this is being killed a thousand 
times a day!” On the eve of the attack on Burkersdorf his ally had 
been taken away from him; his own forces were now weaker than those 
of Daun, and he did not see his way to a victory. 

But the genius of Frederick could not allow him to give in to the 
destinies. His resourcefulness came to his rescue. He simply begged 
Czernichef to stay with him for three days. Three days must elapse 
before his official commands came. Frederick, with all the potency of 
his personal fascination, implored the Russian during that time to keep 
the matter secret, and, without one hostile act against the enemy, to 
seem to act with him as though their relations were unchanged. Czer- 
nichef consented ; it was one of the most devoted acts that was ever done 
by a man for pure friendship; he well knew, and so did Frederick, that 
he might lose his head or rot in a dungeon for it, but—his own heroism 
was great enough to make the sacrifice. 

The drama accordingly went on: on the evening of the 20th, with 
the forces of Méllendorf and Wied, who had puzzled the enemy and 
returned, with Ziethen and Czernichef,—this last, of course, only for 
show,—Frederick silently marched into Burkersdorf village and took 
by storm the old Burkersdorf Castle,—an affair of a few hours,—while 
Daun’s forces fled in all directions from the village. Then, through the 
night, trenches were dug and batteries built—forty guns well placed. - 
At sunrise the whole Prussian army could be seen to be in motion by 
its opponents. 

At four o’clock Frederick’s famous cannonade began, concentrated _ 
upon the principal Height of Burkersdorf. General O’Kelly’s men were 
too high to be reached by the cannon, but it was Frederick’s object to 
keep a furious, confusing noise going on, to help draw attention from 
Wied and Méllendorf, who were doing the real fighting of the day. 
Mollendorf was to storm O’Kelly’s height, and Wied the Ludwigsdorf 
Height beyond, but Frederick had arranged a spectacular drama by 
which the foe was to be deceived as to these intentions. 

It was not for nothing that Frederick had personally overlooked his 
theatres and operas all these years. His knowledge of scenic displays, 
and their effect on the minds of an audience, stood him in good stead 
this day. The Prussian guns continued a deafening roar, hour after 
hour, with many blank charges, and the bewildered commanders of the 
allied Austrians watched from their elevation the small man on his 
white horse giving orders right and left. He wore a three-cornered hat 
with a white feather, a plain blue uniform with red facings, a yellow 
waistcoat liberally powdered with Spanish snuff, black-velvet breeches, 
and high, soft boots. They were shabby, old clothes, but the figure had 
a majesty that everyone recognized. The difficulty among the officers 
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on the heights was to find out what were the orders Frederick was giving 
so freely. His generals, who were much smarter in their dress than he, 
dashed off in all directions, and marched their troops briskly about, 
keeping the whole line of the enemy on the alert. 

Daun, ignorant of the St. Petersburg revolution and its conse- 
quences, and seeing the Russian masses drawn up threateningly oppo- 
site his left wing, which he commanded, dared not concentrate his whole 
force on Burkersdorf, but from time to time sent bodies of men to sup- 
port de Ligne and O’Kelly. As no one could tell what spot to support, 
no line of action could be agreed upon. The Commandant of Schweid- 
nitz, General Guasco, with twelve thousand men, came out of the fortress 
to attack the Prussian rear, but, fortunately for Frederick, one of his 
astute superiors sent him back. 

Meantime, while this uproar and these puzzling operations were 
going on, Wied had taken his men out of view of the Austrians by cir- 
cuitous paths to the gradual eastern ascent of Ludwigsdorf and moved 
up in three detachments. Battery after battery he dislodged, but when 
he came in sight of the huge mass of guns and men at the top, it seemed 
wild foolishness to try to get there. It could never have been done by a 
straight, headlong rush; they crawled along through thickets and little 
valleys, creeping spirally higher and higher, dodging the fire from 
above, till at last a movement through a dense wood brought them to the 
rear and flank of the foe. Then, with a magnificent charge of bayonets, 
they sent them flying, and passed on to the easy rout of the troops on 
Leuthmannsdorf. 

On Burkersdorf Height O’Kelly’s men were looking for an attack 
on the steepest side, where they were best fortified, but M@éllendorf’s 
troops had gone by a roundabout route to the western slope, where, after 
some searching, they found a sheep-track winding up the hill-side. Fol- 
lowing this, they came to a slope so steep that horses could not draw the 
guns. And then the men pushed and pulled them along and up, until 
the Austrians spied them from above, and the cannon-balls came crash- 
ing down into them. But under this fire they planted their guns, and 
did such gallant work with them that they were soon at the top, dash- 
ing down the defences. It was a tough struggle; the defences were 
strong—there were line after line of them—and the Austrians had no 
idea of yielding. They fought like tigers until the fire from the mus- 
kets set the dry branches of their abatis ablaze, and Méllendorf quickly 
closed in around them and forced them to surrender. Frederick’s or- 
chestra Still boomed on, and the show of officers on prancing steeds and 
parading troops kept re-enforcements from coming to assist the men 
on Burkersdorf. 

It was noon when Modllendorf had achieved his task, and Daun or- 
dered the army to fall back. But Frederick kept his cannon going, as 
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if with a desperate intention, till five, to make matters appear more 
dangerous than they really were to Daun. He was successful; at 
nightfall Daun led his entire army away, silently and in order, and 
he never troubled Frederick again. 
He left fourteen guns behind him and over one thousand prisoners, 
and quite two thousand deserted to Frederick in the next few days. 
And Czernichef, who had stood by him so nobly? He was full of 
warmest admiration for Frederick’s curious tactics and their success, 
and the King must have been eternally grateful to him. He marched 
for home early next morning—and he was neither beheaded nor impris- 
oned by Catherine when he got there; one is very glad to know that. 


Frederick was now free to besiege Schweidnitz; its reconquest 
gave him back Silesia and left him to long years of peace at Sans Souci. 
It is fair to conclude that these were happy years, since his happiness 
lay in incessant work; it needed the most arduous toil to get his country 
into shape again, but Prussia deserved it. 

“To have achieved a Frederick the Second for King over it was 
Prussia’s great merit,” says Carlyle. . 
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THE UNATTAINABLE 


BY MARY BOWDOIN PAGE 


NE night (the heavens shone supremely grand) 
A little child looked up and questioned why 


He might not touch a bit of that bright sky, 
Hold one fair star within his eager hand. 
He could not count them; thicker than the sand 
Along some endless waste of sea they lie, 
And yet so far away, so very high 
Beyond his reach. He could not understand. 
And as I listen to the childish longing, 
It finds a ready echo in my heart; 
Dreams born of wild desire come madly thronging 
In which I have no fleeting share nor part; 
And like a little child I cannot see 
Why so much brightness shines too high for me. 





THE PASSING OF A POET 


AN EPISODE IN THE 
CAREER OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING* 


By Clinton Scollard 
- 


T lacked but little of the hour of eight when Sir John Suckling, 
| poet, quitted the door of Vaumartin’s gaming-house in a narrow 
street just off the Rue Planche Mibray and took his way towards the 
river. Even here in the heart of Paris the air was redolent with the 
rose-breath of June, and as he emerged upon the Quai de la Ferraille 
the sunset glow illumined the gray towers of Notre Dame until they 
shone with what seemed to him a super-earthly splendor. Despite the 
tumult of his thoughts, he paused an instant to gaze upon the kin- 
dling sight, and as stood there a gaunt-faced beggar-woman, dragging 
by the hand a wistful child, approached him and besought alms. 

“ Monsieur,” she said,—and though she spoke in a low voice there 
was no whine in her tone,—“ a little charity for the love of the blessed 
Virgin !” 

The expression of the poet’s features, which had softened as he 
gazed on the renee an cathedral towers, ie distraught and 
gloomy again at the woman’s words. 

“ Charity!” he echoed, turning with a bitter laugh; but when he 
saw the countenance of the one who addressed him, and the peaked 
and pitiful face of the child, the remainder of his reply died on his 
lips. 

He plunged his hand into his pocket, drew forth an English crown, 
and deposited it in the woman’s outstretched palm. 

“ There,” he said, “ that will serve to buy you food, though it isn’t 
the coin of the realm. Now be off with you to the bake-shop yonder, 
for the little one seems famished.” 

He silenced the beggar’s thanks and prayers, and strode swiftly in 
the direction of the Pont Neuf. 


* Although it is generally stated that Suckling committed suicide by taking 
poison, this is not positively known, and as high an authority as Hazlitt refers 
to the story that he came to his end through the treachery of his valet, who, 
with murderous intent, placed something sharp in his boot. 
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“There’s not a sou left,” he said to himself. “ That bit of sil- 
‘ver was my last. My ‘lucky piece, I have always called it, for I 
found it the day I beat Tom Carew at bowls, though precious small 
store of luck it has brought me, God knows! Now if de Brissac 
fails me——” 

As this possibility presented itself to his mind his eyes sought the 
waters of the Seine, but he turned away from them with a shudder. 

“No,” he muttered, “a pistol-ball, or ‘some soon-speeding gear,’ 
as Will Shakespeare has it, were a far swifter and easier way, if it 
comes to that.” 

As he passed the equestrian statue of the fourth Henry at the point 
of the Isle du Palais, the voices of some pleasurers lilting a chansonette 
came up to him from the river, and he recalled how often he had 
dropped down the Thames in just the same light-hearted fashion, 
shouting a love-song of his own making, or one of Dick Lovelace’s 
amorous ditties, and now!—Well, he was not the man to mope and 
mourn if fortune was glowering! and he tried to throw off the depres- 
sion that had gripped him with so fell a clutch when he staggered 
away from the tables at Vaumartin’s, having staked and lost his sole 
remaining louis d’or. : 

“ After all,” he told himself, “de Brissac was positive that once 
he got the ear of the King or the Cardinal he was sure of a com- 
mission for me. He promised that he would certainly let me hear to- 
day. Very likely the missive has come during my absence,” and he 
quickened his pace at the thought. 

His face brightened, and he was for a space the handsome, debonair, 
care-free Suckling again, the prince of cavaliers. He forgot the long 
days of waiting for favors where many, not aliens like himself, had a 
prior claim; forgot his anxiety over the swift ebbing of the little for- 
tune which he contrived to bring with him in his hasty flight out of 
England. With a swinging stride he turned from the Rue Dauphine 
into the street where his logings were situated, gained the door, gave the 
concierge a cheery word, and began mounting the stairs. The small 
suite of apartments into which he had recently moved from much more 
spacious quarters were high beneath the roof, and by the time he 
reached them he was quite out of breath. As he entered, Bignon, the 
servant who had been in his employ since his coming to Paris, and 
whom he had not dismissed despite his poverty, so dependent was he 
upon the ministrations of a valet, rose from a seat beside one of the two 
windows that lighted the room and greeted his master. 

“A letter for monsieur,” he said, pointing to the table. 

Suckling caught up the billet and uttered an exclamation of pleasure 
as he glanced at the seal, which he hurriedly broke. 

The animation went out of his face as he read, but when he turned 
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the page hope again brought a gleam into his eyes and the flicker of a_ 
smile to his lips, for in this wise the missive closed : 

“ His Eminence gives a levee at nine this evening, and if you will 
join me at my hotel about that hour I will take you to the gathering 
with me, and you can plead your own cause. Haply the Cardinal will 
be more inclined to listen to you than the King has been to me.” 

From beneath his drooping lids Bignon watched his master fur- 
tively as he scanned the letter which had been left for him. A spare, 
wiry man of middle height was the valet, dark of visage, for he came 
from one of the Basque provinces, with nothing noticeable about him 
save his hands and eyes. The former were exceedingly long and slen- 
der, and now and then closed with a quick, convulsive twitch; the latter 
were like slumbering coals, and if fanned by the lightest wind of passion 
would kindle into a fierce and evil flame. He had come by chance into 
the poet’s employ soon after the arrival of Suckling in Paris, and being 
deft and quiet, and having always given perfect satisfaction, had been 
retained without question. 

Sir John was one of those who required little from a servant pro- 
vided what he did wish was attended to with promptitude and skill, 
hence everything had gone smoothly between master and man. The 
only time when aught that approached an irritation had occurred be- 
tween them was a few days previous, when Bignon had asked for the 
money which was due him for his services and Suckling had put him 
off. The man’s eyes had taken sudden fire at the refusal, and his hands 
had shut as though worked by some spasmodic leverage, but he had 
said nothing then. Later in the day he had inquired when it would be 
convenient for his master to pay him, and had seemed content with the 
answer he had received. 

Now as Suckling looked up from the letter, having a second time 
perused its contents, the valet asked,— 

“Has monsieur any orders ?” 

“Yes,” said Suckling, “I will dress. You may bring my suit of 
maroon silk and the Spanish boots.” 

Bignon paused when he reached the door-way leading to his master’s 
sleeping-room. * 

“What is it?” inquired the poet. 

“ Monsieur will perhaps pardon me if I remind him that to-day is 
the day he promised to pay me the money which he owes me. I thought 
possibly monsieur had forgotten.” 

“T had indeed. It was to-day, was it?” 

“Tt was, monsieur. 

“ Well—” began Suckling, then he hesitated. Ordinarily he wot 
have been ready enough with a reply, but Bignon’s disquieting eyes 
were hard upon him, and he scarcely knew what to say. He had no 
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wish to confess to his valet that his funds were exhausted. That would 
have been too humiliating, and, moreover, he desired to retain the man’s 
services. In his quandary he raised one of his hands to his mustache 
and began tugging at it. As he did so a glint of light from a diamond 
in one of his rings took his eye. There was no other way,—he would 
be forced to visit a pawn-shop in the morning. Even should the Cardi- 
nal prove gracious and give him employment, it would be a number of 
days—a week at least—before he could venture to speak of his empty 
purse. ; 

“To-morrow, Bignon, you shall certainly have it,” he said. 

The valet’s suspicions, already aroused in regard to his master’s 
finances, were further stirred by his halting manner. He gave his nar- 
row shoulders a slight shrug. 

“Tt was on Monday,” he said, and his tone had none of its usual 
obsequious suavity, “that monsieur applied this same word ‘ certainly’ 
to to-day. Now he applies it to to-morrow. Haply to-morrow he will 
apply it to another day. Such is the custom, I have heard, in monsieur’s 
country.” 

Suckling was both surprised and enraged at the man’s insolence. 
Not only did he feel that he had been personally affronted, but it 
seemed to him that an insult had been cast upon all Englishmen as well. 
Had he possessed the money to pay Bignon, not only would he have 
discharged him on the spot, much as he needed his services just then, — 
but he would also have given the impudent rascal a good drubbing. 
He could hardly, however, send the fellow packing without first re- 
quiting him in full, so he contented himself with a verbal chastise- 
ment. The poet’s naturally even temper had been sorely tried by misfor- 
tune and rebuff during the weeks that had gone before, and it was not 
a few sharp words of reproof that the valet received, but a severe 
arraignment in a succession of scathing sentences. The man’s eyes 
burned as he listened like those of a wild animal, and his hands opened 
and closed with a tense jerking motion, but in no other way did he 
exhibit the slightest feeling. 

Suckling did not dream of the sleeping devil he had aroused in the 
valet’s breast, for Bignon waited until his master had made an end, 
then wheeled and passed from the room without replying. He was 
gone much longer than usual, and the poet fancied he heard him rum- 
maging in his own apartment, but when he at length reappeared he 
bore the suit of maroon silk and the handsome Spanish boots, and his 
manner was most courteous. 

Sir John’s toilet was at length made. His laces were arranged to a 
nicety, his love-locks were perfumed, his mustache was carefully waxed 
and twisted. He had but to put his feet into the Spanish boots and he 
would be ready to set out. 
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“ Give me a lift, Bignon,” said he. 

The valet took hold of the straps and pulled on the left boot. As 
he prepared to assist with the other, he braced himself as though for 
some unusual exertion. 

“ Easy !” cried Suckling, conscious that the man was using needless 
force; but Bignon gave no heed to his expostulation. A tigerish light 
had come into his eyes, his sinewy fingers clutched the straps with a 
vengeful grip, and throwing all his strength into the effort, he drew on 
the boot. 

Suckling felt something sharp pierce the soft flesh beneath his in- 
step, then a wave of exquisite agony ran up his leg and swept over his 
whole body. He tried to call upon Bignon to bid him remove the boot, 
but his lips refused to frame words, and only a scream of agony escaped 
him. He strove to bend and grasp the boot himself, but an excruciating 
pang of pain seized him, and he fell to the floor in a convulsion. As 
he lay there, writhing and twisting, the valet stood watching him with 
set face, never so much as lifting a hand in his relief, as void of pity 
or remorse as a block of ice. Not until the spasm passed, and his 
wretched victim lapsed into a kind of coma, did the treacherous servant 
move. Then with a sudden spring he knelt at his master’s side. With’ 
incredible swiftness his long, talon-like hands ran over the body of the 
unconscious poet and were plunged into the pockets of the clothes he had 
just discarded. Not a single coin rewarded his search, and an awful 
imprecation fell from the valet’s lips. With frenzied haste he tore the 
rings from his master’s fingers and the lace from his throat and wrists. 
Then he snapped the gold chain that encircled his neck, hung there by 
no less a personage than a duchess in the days when Suckling trod the 
primrose way, the pampered darling of an idle court. 

A few moments later the concierge, sipping pensively in the twilight 
a measure of the wine of Armagnac, for he was a Gascon born, saw 
slip by him into the street a slight, elastic figure, and he wondered at 
the haste of the valet of monsieur, the Englishman. 

When the prostrate poet regained consciousness every vein in his 
body seemed running with liquid fire, so deadly had been the work of 
the powerful poison. Though he realized that it was quite dark in the 
room, strange lights kept dancing before his eyes. He tried to move, 
but discovered that his legs were useless, and he had not strength enough 
in his arms to drag himself to the door; nor did his voice avail him 
in his eiforts to summon assistance, but sounded weak and hollow. 
Then it came to him that this was the end, and oh, the momentary 
agony and bitterness of soul,—to be thus treacherously done to death, 
to be cut off in his prime when life still held so much that was sweet! 
But this trial of spirit was of brief duration, for presently from 
thoughts of prayer his mind wandered. 
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Now he imagined himself a boy again at Whiton; now he was fight- 
ing with Gustavus Adolphus in Germany; and now he was strolling 
about the gardens at Whitehall with one of the gay beauties of King 
Charles’s court. By turns he fancied himself at the card-table and on 
the bowling-green; again, he was in the midst of a grand féte which 
he had given at his country-place in honor of some fair lady. His 
intimates were gathered about him,—“rare Ben Jonson,” the kindly 
Lady Moray, Davenant and Carew, Lord Broghill and his love-bride, 
Dick Lovelace, the gallantest of poets. His face was the last, and as 
the dying man seemed to look upon it there came to his lips the first 
lines of his own most famous poem, for he thought that he was indeed 
greeting his friend, Richard Lovelace: 


“TI tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 
Where I the rarest things have seen 


” 


The voice ceased, and all that was immortal of Sir John Suckling 
passed out from that bare chamber high under the Paris roofs into the 
great unknown. . 
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TO A MOUNTAIN 


BY AGNES LEE 


\ K J HEN melted snows have told the stream 
The sweetness of the sod they kissed, 
And, with the spring’s first daylight, gleam 
The creatures of the morning mist ; 


When all things gladden in the sun, 
And steeple unto steeple calls, 

From Athol’s height to Templeton, 
And grasses burst from pebbled walls ; 


Then Nature swells a friendly song, 
The little buds speak out at last, 

And in the woodland comrades throng, 
And thou alone no comrade hast! 


If now and then a passing cloud 
Caress thy brow, or swallow please 

To pause above, a moment bowed, 
They vanish, wayfarers like these. 


O lonely mountain! Night shall steal, 
And only they thy grandeur guess 

Who know the friendless vast, yet feel 
The majesty of loneliness! 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
* 


Bunker Hill, Vittoria, Plevna, Burkersdorf Heights, Leip- 
Great Battles of the ig Lutzen, Badajos, New Orleans, Solferino,—a glorious 
pong a “a Hiro gy list in truth, instinct with the fate of nations. Each 
battle, too, had something of the dramatic, something of 
the fire of action Mr. Crane loved, and knew so well Low to put into words. | 
It is a far cry from a magnificent piece of imaginative work, such as The 
Red Badge of Courage, to these vigorous pictures, in which Mr. Crane’s imag- 
inative faculty, always quick to seize on the grandeur and passion of his- 
tory, must still have felt itself hemmed in by considerations of strict accu- 
racy as to facts. But the mellowing influence of experience—for short as his 
life was, Stephen Crane had lived that life to its fullest—had prepared him 
for the more calm and ordered paths of history, without restraining the dash 
of his earliest efforts. So his work remains to us to-day: The Red Badge of 
Courage; some fiction, much of which is of the best of its kind, and none of 
which falls to mediocrity; some correspondence; and, finally, the Great 
Battles of the World. ; 
It must always be a matter of congratulation with us that in what proved 
to be his last work, he laid aside his fiction, good as it was, and returned to 


the subject that first made him noted among the writers of his time. From 
the Lippincott Press. 
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Mr. Stevenson has entered upon a new field in his romance, 
At Odds with the Re- " : ° 
gent. By Burton E. which he has founded upon the Cellamare conspiracy in 
Stevenson. With the France of the Regency,—a plot to oust Philippe d’Or- 
Frontispiece. leans from the Regency, and to install Felipe V. of Spain. 
Such is the dry historical fact, which under the author’s hand develops into 
a romance full of adventure, with a strong love interest, the chief element 
of which is found in the luckless love of Charlotte de Valois for the young 
Duc de Richelieu, and her subsequent marriage with the Duc de Modena, for 
the purpose of strengthening the ties between France and Italy; the portrait 
Mr. Stevenson draws of the Regent is worth consideration, if only as an anti- 
dote to the general conception of that personage. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Stevenson should have come from 
Princeton University, Class of 1894, inasmuch as that institution has also 
recently graduated such noted writers of fiction as James Barnes (1891), 
Jesse Lynch Williams (1892), and Booth Tarkington (1893). It is to be 
doubted if any other American University can make such a showing in recent 
years. 

From the Lippincott Press. 
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The title is no misnomer. Decidedly not. One can hardly 

On Account of Sarah. conceive of the novel, had Sarah not cast a blighting 

By Eyre Hussey. shadow over all and sundry. Furthermore, beside being 

the little acorn from which grew the great oak of troubles 

manifold, Sarah had the additional distinction of being the only really dis- 

agreeable person in the book; unless, indeed, we except the Squire, whose 
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crotchets were much the result of having his own way. But Sarah’s dis- 
agreeableness arose from not having her own way; and was worse, much 
worse, than the Squire’s. The other characters are such people as we meet 
continually,—clever or stupid, upright or the reverse; while the connecting 
plot is essentially good, even down to the minor details. The action takes 
place partially in England and partially in the student life of Stuttgart. On 
Account of Sarah is a decidedly good addition to the Lippincott Select Novels. 


In paper and cloth bindings. 


¥ 


Again the structural weakness of a case built upon cir- 
The Sequel to a cumstantial evidence is demonstrated, and with a master 
yy ong Hon. hand. The trial and conviction of Luke Wardleigh, upon 
sien ‘ the charge of rifling the United States mail, with his 
final acquittal and the collapse of the circumstantial evidence against him,— 
strong though it was,—forms the groundwork of Mr. Dibble’s interesting tale. 
There is, of course, a superstructure of love-story, for what tale treating 
life as it is, is complete and well balanced without it? And that “they were 
married and lived happily ever afterward” but adds to the interest, and is 
a great contrast to the morbidly unhappy tone of the bulk of present-day fiction. 
In fact, The Sequel to a Tragedy—from the Lippincott Press—will amply pay 
for the reading. 


>» 


“ Singularly little is known of the magnitude of the Ger- 
The Germans in Co- q 5 : . ‘ ra i 
lonial Times. By ™@n emigration to America in Colonial times,” writes 
Lucy Forney Bittin- the author. “The very fact of such a movement is com- 
ger. monly unknown to the American at the present day; and 
even the descendants of these Teutonic pioneers are often ignorant—or, more 
inexcusably—ashamed of their progenitors, and have sought by Anglicizing 
their names and lightly passing over their descent from ‘Dutchmen’ to con- 
ceal the wide and deep traces which this movement has left on American life. 
Yet this Voelkerwanderung (for it merits the name) brought to our shores 
in the century before the Revolution one hundred and fifty thousand people, 
one-half of the population of the great province of Pennsylvania, besides large 
settlements in the provinces of New York, the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, 
Georgia, not to mention the small and ill-fated colonies of Law on the Mis- 
sissippi and in the State of Maine.” 

And in her last paragraph is stated the scope of her book: “We have 
traced the annals of the colonial Germans from the peaceful idyls of German- 
town and the Rosicrucians beside the Wissahickon, through the great exodus 
of the ‘poor Palatines.’ We have seen the kindly province of Penn filling 
with ‘defenceless’ Mennonites, the outlawed Schwenkfelder, the Dunkers and 
their strange fanatic outgrowth, the Ephrata Cloister. And later we have seen 
such sturdy pioneers as Jost Heit and Schley and Conrad Weiser, such saints 
and confessors as the exiled Salzburgers and the hopeless, fearless Moravians; 
men like Post at the Indian council fires or Bouquet and his Royal Americans 
at Bushy Run breaking victoriously through the ring of yelling savages. We 
have learnt the strange or pathetic adventures of the poor redemptioners, seen 
the industry of the German farmers, heard the clatter of the German press 
and the quaint comments of Saur and Miller on passing events. And, last of 
all, we have traced the part of the Germans in the Revolution—from that 
lad of the Shenandoah Valley who is a guest at the Boston Tea Party and the 
border riflemen who ‘began the march the nearest road to Boston this day,’ 
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to Peter Muhlenberg leading the final assault on the British lines at Yorktown, 
the pioneers of Kentucky and Tennessee, the men of Clark’s march to Vincennes, 
and the riflemen of King’s Mountain. In these. days—when perhaps undue 
emphasis is put upon the English descent of the American people—it may be 
well to know that there were other than English strains in that which was 
to be the American nation; and that beside Hollander and Huguenot, Swede 
and Creole, there were Germans who bore a manful part, who dared and 
suffered, fought and wrought in the making of the new nation.” 

The Germans in Colonial Times—Lippincott—is decidedly one of the im- 
portant books of the times. By no means the least of its attractions is its 
convenient shape,—a single volume of comfortable size. 


> 


dieiniaiiaitioy Ceieiitaass “ Mechanical Traction in War for Road Transport, with 
in War. By Lt.-Col. Notes on Automobiles Generally,” is the full title of 
Otfried Layriz. w- Lieut.-Col. Otfried Layriz’s work, which has been trans- 
lustrated. lated from the German by R. B. Marston. From this 
title can be gained a very good idea of the scope of the work, which is con- 
cisely stated thus by the translator: 

“Being greatly interested in the use of the traction engine and other 
automobiles in war, I am glad to present English and American military 
officers with an English edition of this, as I venture to think, most valuable 
and suggestive work by Lieutenant-Colonel Layriz. 

“T have added some footnotes and references in the Appendix to the use 
of the traction engine in the South African War, etc., also an account of 
the Thousand Mile Motor Car Trial, which, under the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Club, has recently taken place with such striking success. 

“To the illustrations I have added the interesting pictures of early road 
engines and carriages,—the: forerunners of the great automobile army now 
coming into existence in all parts of the world. 

“By the courtesy of the proprietors of the Daily Graphic I have been 
able to give some illustrations of the armoured road train recently ordered by 
Lord Roberts.” 

Mechanical Traction: in War—Lippincott—contains chapters treating of 
the History of Mechanical Traction, The Automobile without Train, The . 
Automobile as Traction Engine, A Motor Car which can be used both as 
Automobile and for Traction, Relation of Supply Transport by Means of 
Traction Engines to that by Field Railways, &c., with an Appendix. The 
illustrations number forty-six. 


> 


A short, simple, and practical account of the conditions 
New Lands. By of life in those parts of the world where there is still 
+g hcg With an opening for ‘the energies of English-speaking people 
‘ desiring to make their homes or to invest their capita] 
in a new country. The scope of the work, limited by considerations of space, 
includes but little more than the countries of the temperate zone, comprising, 
however, the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the United States (in- 
cluding Alaska), Mexico, Temperate Brazil and Chile, Argentina, the Falk- 
land Islands, the Australasian Colonies, South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia, 
—in all a very wide range of territory. These lands are treated in the various 
details of geographical conformation, position and boundaries, climate, pro- 
ducts, openings for industry, laws, communications, social conditions, ete. 
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In Mr. Mill’s introductory chapter occurs this excellent advice: “One 
piece of advice is given by all who have studied the practical working of 
immigration in new countries. It is that the newcomer should never invest 
any money he may possess until he has had some experience of his: new 
home, and seen how those who came before him manage their affairs. Thus 
a young farmer shouid work -for a year in the neighborhood in which he 
proposes to settle before taking up land on his own account; and a miner 
should, for a few months at least, acquire experience by working under old 
hands before he pegs out a claim for himself.” 

In fact, Mr. Mill has given. us—through J. B. Lippincott Company—an 
exceedingly useful book, which may profitably be consulted not only by intending 
emigrants, but by investors as well. Not the least valuable feature is the 
conservative tone in which the statements and estimates are couched. 


5 


The author presents the information in such a form as 
Pumping Machinery. will make it most useful to the practical engineer en- 
By Henry Davey. Il- paged in the application of pumping machinery in mines 
lustrated. ° ° ° 

and elsewhere, or in circumstances under which large 
quantities of water have to be dealt with. The information on “ pit work” is 
based on actual examples, and ‘is put in the form best adapted to the needs 
of the resident engineer. The term “ efficiency ratio” is used in the chapter 
on steam engines, as it allows of a comparison being made between what is 
actually done and what is theoretically possible. 

He gives a large number of illustrations, which fully exemplify the best 
methods of procedure to be adopted in the general run of cases, and also the 
modifications to overcome the special difficulties which are occasionally met 
with, the machinery having been designed by Mr. Davey himself in some of 
these cases. <A considerable proportion of the figures are reduced copies of the 
working drawings used in the execution of various important undertakings. 
Types of machinery are described for the purpose of illustrating general 
principles only, no account being taken of the modifications by any particular 
individual. 

The work is divided into fifteen chapters, treating exhaustively every phase 
of this important subject, and is provided with five plates and over two hun- 
dred and fifty illustrations. It is published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
in conjunction with Charles Griffin & Company, Ltd., London. 
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